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Modern  Art  and  Artists. 


ENGLISH    ART. 
I. 

TO  write  of  Art  in  England,  is  one  thing;  to  wiite  of  English  Art  is  another.  There 
has  always  been  Art  in  the  island,  mnch  of  it  good  of  its  kind,  and  some  of  it 
admirable ;  but,  for  centuries,  all  that  was  found  there,  was  brought  into  the  coun- 
try from  the  continent,  or  was  produced  there  by  foreign  artists ;  men  who  either  came  into 
England  in  search  of  emj)loyment,  or  who  were  invited  thither  by  the  sovereign  or  his  nobles. 
We  pass  over  without  notice  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  island,  for,  Avith  the  exception 
of  fragments  of  architectural  ornament;  the  remains  of  rude  sculpture;  pieces,  often  of  con- 
siderable size,  of  Mosaic-pavement ;  pottery  and  glass, — objects  found  in  excavating  the  soil 
— nothing  remains  to  prove  that  the  arts  reached  a  point  in  Britain  above  the  ordinary 
provincial  standard.  No  doubt,  in  the  course  of  the  long  stay  of  the  Romans,  amounting  to 
nearly  five  hundred  years,  all  the  trades  practised  in  Italy  would  be  followed  in  Britain,  at 
first,  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  natives,  instructed  by  their 
conquerors,  and  among  these  trades,  painting  we  may  suppose  would  have  a  place,  since  it 
was  the  almost  universal  custom  for  the  Romans,  in  Italj^  and  in  their  colonies,  to  cover  their 
walls  with  painting.  Their  usual  mode  of  building,  of  rubble  plastered  over  with  mortar, 
and  brought  to  a  smooth  surface  with  fine  plaster — since  sheathing  with  marble  would  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  wealthy  only — made  it  desirable  to  relieve  the  wall-surface  with 
color — a  thing  which  we  with  our  white-plastered  walls  find  as  natural  and  necessary  as  did 

the  Romans,  and  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  before  them.    But,  while  we  may  reasonably 
Vol.  III.-l  III 
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conclude  that  the  art  of  wall-painting  was  practised  in  Britain  by  the  Romans,  however 
rudely,  we  cannot  prove  it,  since  not  a  vestige  remains,  we  believe,  of  any  such  Avall-decoration 
in  the  island. 

The  Saxons,  avIio  followed  the  Romans,  brought  to  Britain  no  arts  of  any  kind  worth 
mentioning,  unless  it  were  the  art  of  ship-building,  which  the  Romans  understood  as  well  as 
they.  The  new  invaders  fell  heii"s  to  the  fruits  of  the  long  Roman  occupancy ;  to  the  cities 
and  towns,  with  their  walls  and  towers,  their  villas  and  urban  houses,  their  market-places,  and 
temples,  and  baths,  their  paved  streets  and  bridges.  In  the  years  that  passed  before  the 
Norman  invasion,  though  harassed  by  bloody  raids  of  Celts  and  Danes,  and  torn  and  rent  by 
internal  strife,  they  yet  rebuilt  or  repaired  what  remained  of  the  Roman  structures,  employ- 
ing the  materials  they  found  shaped  to  their  hands,  and  piecing  out  the  ornamental  portions 
with  copies  made  as  well  as  their  rude  skill  could  accomplish.  With  the  arrival  of  Roman 
monks  and  missionaries,  the  influence  of  the  old  civilization  received  a  fresh  impulse.  These 
new-comers  brought  with  them  many  of  tlie  arts  that  were  practised  at  home,  and  taught 
them  to  those  whose  assistance  they  needed  in  adorning  the  churches  and  chapels  that  their 
zeal  created  in  every  part  of  the  island.  It  is,  j)erhaps,  to  these  missionaries  that  we  may 
trace  the  beginnings  of  the  art  of  painting  in  England,  although  we  may  believe  that  enough 
vestiges  of  old  Roman  tradition  survived  in  the  island  to  serve  as  a  footing  for  the  new  teach- 
ing. A  legend  runs  that  so  early  as  the  tenth  century,  Bede,  in  the  monastery  at  Yarrow, 
where  he  spent  his  life,  had  instructed  his  feUow -monks  in  the  art  of  painting;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  he  may  have  attempted  to  copy  the  borders  and  illuminated  capitals  of  some 
missal  brought  from  Italy,  and  that  he  may  have  tried  to  interest  his  brethren  in  the  art  of 
illumination.  But  conjecture  is  idle  on  this  point,  since  there  is  nothing  left  by  which  to 
test  the  truth  of  the  story.  No  illuminated  manuscripts  of  early  English  origin  remain,  and 
though  among  the  later  ones  are  found  a  few  of  passable  merit,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  art 
ever  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  island.  In  other  directions,  the  arts,  as 
practised  by  the  Saxons  in  England,  were,  so  far  as  we  know,  as  unfruitful  and  unimagina- 
tive as  their  literature. 

It  was  not  until  the  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  England,  that  the  arts  received  a 
vital  impulse.  No  records  remain  of  anything  of  importance  accomplished  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  III. ;  but  in  his  time  Ave  read  of  painted  decorations  in  the  palaces  of  the  King  and 
in  the  royal  chapels,  and  of  stained-glass  windows,  as  well  as  of  works  in  mosaic  and  bronze, 
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chiefly  the  productions  of  Italian  artists.  Henry  is  said  to  have  spent  no  less  than  £30,000 
in  the  rebuilding  and  decoration  of  Westminster  Abbey  alone.  The  warlike  reigns  of  the 
three  Edwards  produced  nothing  of  importance  in  the  arts,  but  if  Ave  may  jiidge  from  the 
poetry  of  the  time,  esijecially  fi'om  that  of  Chaucer,  there  must  have  been,  in  London  at  least, 
a  considerable  amount  of  art  of  a  high  character,  since,  aj^art  from  the  actual  descriptions  of 
beautiful  things,  there  are  enough  allusions  throughout  his  poetry  and  even  in  that  of  Piers 
Ploughman,  that  could  only  be  suggested  by  the  existence  of  a  considerable  body  of  paint- 
ing, with  sculpture  and  other  arts  that  belong  to  architecture.  Chaucer,  indeed,  in  his  sev- 
eral visits  to  Italy  and  France,  may  have  had  his  imagination  kindled  by  the  decorative 
Avorks  he  had  seen  in  those  richer  countries,  especially  by  the  frescoes  of  Italj^,  but  he  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  describe  in  a  poem  meant  for  popular  reading,  such  as  the  "  Knight's 
Tale,"  wall-paintings  like  those  in  the  temples  of  Venus,  Diana,  and  ilars,  even  though  he 
were  borrowing  the  main  parts  of  his  descriiDtion  from  Boccaccio,  unless  his  readers  had  been 
familiar  with  paintings  of  a  similar  sort,  however  inferior.  In  the  troublous  times  of  the 
wars  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  we  hear  but  little  of  the  arts,  although  they  still 
survived,  and  produced  a  few  works  of  moderate  interest.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the 
Kingdom  becoming  more  settled,  we  find  the  arts  reviving,  but  in  this  reign,  as  for  long 
periods  following,  all  the  names  of  artists  that  acquire  any  celebrity  in  England  are  those  of 
foreigners.  Henry  VII.  employed  an  artist  of  considerable  reputation,  Jan  G-ossaert,  called 
Mabuse  from  his  birth-place,  Mabeuge,  a  small  town  in  France,  near  Valenciennes.  There 
are  several  fine  pictures  by  this  artist  in  England;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  "The 
Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings  "  at  Hampton  Court,  a  magnificent  work ;  and  there  are  two 
others,  very  interesting,  though  the  subjects  would  appear  to  be  in  some  doubt.  Accepting 
their  titles,  however,  without  discussion,  which  would  be  out  of  place  here,  Ave  may  mention 
"  The  Marriage  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York "  and  the  "  Three  Children  of  Henry 
VII.,  Arthur,  Henry,  and  Margaret,"  merely  remarking,  in  passing,  that  the  former  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  religious  subject  of  Avdiich  the  central  portion  rej)resenting  probably  the  Virgin 
and  Child  has  been  removed  or  destroyed  from  fanatical  motives,  and  that  the  figures,  two  at 
each  side  under  arches,  represent  different  saints.  The  other  picture,  a  quaint  and  pleasing- 
performance,  is,  by  some  very  competfent  authorities,  supposed  to  be  rather  the  children  of 
Christian  II.  of  Denmark  and  his  three  children,  with  his  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  niece  of  Katha- 
rine of  Aragon.     If  this  be  so,  one  of  the  children,  Christina,  af terA\ard  Duchess  of  Milan,  Avas 
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painted  later  by  Holbein,  for  Henry  YIII.  wlio  Avislied  to  marry  tlie  lady.  All  that  we  are 
here  concerned  Avith,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Mabuse  lived  for  a  time  in  England  and 
worked  there,  thus  adding  one  more  distinguished  name  to  the  list  of  foreign  artists  em- 
ployed by  the  English  court.  Nor  will  it  be  forgotten  that  the  splendid  tomb  of  Henry  VII. 
and  his  Queen  Elizabeth  of  York  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  his  chapel  in  Westminster 
Abbey  was  designed  by  Torrigiano,  an  Italian  sculptor,  unquestionably  an  artist  of  great 
talent,  though  the  man  has  gained  an  unpleasant  notoriety  by  his  brutal  attack  upon 
Michelangelo. 

The  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  was  made  glorious  in  the  annals  of  art  in  England  by  the 
arrival  of  Holbein,  one  of  the  great  painters  of  the  world,  who  came  to  England  in  1526  and 
died  there  in  1543.  He  brought  with  him  to  England  a  portrait  of  Erasmus  and  a  letter  from 
that  great  scholar  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  then  Lord  Chancellor.  More  received  him  kindly, 
and  invited  him  to  his  house  in  Chelsea.  Holbein  stayed  there  for  three  years  and  painted, 
beside  the  portraits  of  many  of  More's  friends,  the  much-prized  picture  of  the  Chancellor 
and  his  f  amilj'.  The  King,  calling  one  day  on  Sir  Thomas,  saAv  in  his  house  this  picture  and 
others  by  Holbein,  and  was  so  much  struck  by  them  that  he  made  him  his  court-painter, 
giving  him  a  salary  of  200  florins,  beside  the  sums  he  was  to  be  paid  for  the  portraits  he 
might  be  called  on  to  paint.  Holbein  enriched  England  with  many  portraits  valuable  as 
history  apart  from  their  surpassing  merit  as  painting.  It  was  certainly  a  great  piece  of  good 
fortune  for  the  country  that  Henry  was  able  to  attach  such  an  artist  to  his  court.  His  rival 
on  the  French  throne,  Francis  I.,  was  not  so  fortunate:  he  wanted  Raphael,  but  could  not 
persuade  him  to  leave  Italy,  and  though  he  gained  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  prize  was  won  too 
late,  since  the  great  artist  accomplished  nothing  after  his  arrival.  But  considering  the 
splendor  of  Holbein's  fame,  it  seems  surprising  that  he  should  have  had  so  little  influence  on 
the  ai-t  of  his  adopted  country.  His  pictures  are  rightly  counted  by  the  English  as  among 
their  chief  treasures,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  one  of  their  painters  can  be 
named  whose  style  has  been  formed  upon  that  of  Holbein,  or  who  has  been  ever  so  little 
influenced  by  the  master.  We  have  already  spoken  of  Holbein  in  our  account  of  German  art, 
and  have  given  a  plate  of  his  greatest  picture:  "The  Meyer  Family  adoring  the  Virgin  and 
Child."  His  picture  of  "  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  Family,"  painted  while  he  was  at  the 
Chancellor's  house  in  Chelsea,  and  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Henry  VIII.,  no  mean 
judge  in  such   matters,  is  perhaps  his  finest  portrait-group  next  to  the  Meyer  Family, 
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although  it  makes  no  pretension  to  even  so  much  of  an  ideal  treatment  as  we  find  in  that 
famous  picture. 


^^  t^v^ 

^ 

(T^l: 

"ANNE    OF    CLEVES." 
FROM    THE    PORTRAIT    BY    HOLBEIN. 


From  among  his  portraits  we  have  chosen  that  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  painted  for  Henry 
VIII.  when  he  was  looking  about  for  a  wife  to  succeed  Jane  Seymour.    To  judge  by  this 
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picture,  it  must  lia^^e  been  rather  the  beauty  of  the  jjainting  (and  no  engraving  coiild  ever  do 
justice  to  the  beauty  of  Holbein's  painting)  than  any  charm  in  the  lady's  face,  that  took 
Henry's  fancy  and  made  him  willing  to  marry  her  on  the  strength  of  this  likeness.  Had  he 
eyes  in  his  head,  it  would  seem  he  should  have  seen  for  himself  the  true  disposition  of  the 
lady,  since  Holbein,  incapable  of  conscious  flattery,  and  destitute  of  imagination,  has  de- 
picted her  no  doubt,  as  he  did  every  one  of  his  sitters,  with  faithful  adherence  to  the  truth. 

When  Mary  became  queen,  after  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  Charles  V.,  hoping  to  secure 
her  hand  for  his  son,  Philip  II.,  sent  Antonio  Moro,  a  Butch  painter,  to  England  with  a 
commission  to  paint  the  queen's  portrait,  that  he  might  show  it  to  his  son.  Moro  arrived  in 
England  soon  after  the  accession  of  Mary  and  painted  that  striking  portrait  of  her  which  is 
now  in  the  Prado  Museum  at  Madrid.  It  is  a  half-length,  life-size  portrait,  and  represents 
the  queen  seated  in  a  square-back  chair,  holding  a  rose  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  pair  of  gloves 
in  her  left.  We  are  told  that  Moro  received  for  the  picture  a  gold  chain  worth  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  a  salary  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  as  court-painter  to  their  Majesties  Mary  and 
Philip.  He  made  several  copies  of  this  portrait,  varying  the  dress  and  attitudes,  and  pre- 
sented the  pictures  to  the  nobility ;  giving  one  to  Cardinal  Granville  who  had  recommended 
him  to  the  employment  of  the  Emperor.  Moro  was  one  of  the  great  artists  of  his  time,  and 
deserves  to  be  named  along  with  Holbein.  In  the  Museum  of  Painting  at  the  Hague,  there 
is  a  magnificent  "  Portrait  of  a  Man  "  by  Moro,  not  easily  forgotten. 

Elizabeth,  though  far  surpassing  her  sister  Mary  in  her  love  of  splendor  and  luxury,  and 
in  her  sympathy  with  the  things  that  pertain  to  culture,  was  not  so  fortunate  in  her  choice 
of  a  painter.  Her  favorite  artist  was  Federigo  Zucchero,  an  Italian,  known  rather  as  a 
fresco-painter  than  as  a  portrait-i:)ainter,  who  after  executing  some  important  works,  in  Rome 
and  Florence  and  Venice— among  others  two  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Sala  Regia  of  the 
Vatican,  and  in  conjunction  with  Vasari,  the  paintings  in  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Florence — came  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  over  western  Europe  to  England,  about  the 
year  1.'574.  Here  his  work  met  the  eye  of  Elizabeth:  she  commissioned  him  to  paint  her 
portrait,  and  she  would  appear  to  have  been  well-satisfied  with  his  performance,  since  he 
j)ainted  her  many  times:  in  the  late  Tudor  Exhibition  in  London,  there  were  nine  or  ten 
portraits  of  the  Queen  painted  by  Federigo  Zucchero,  and  several  others  are  well  known. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  here  reproduced  from  an  engraving:  it  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  shows  the  Queen  in  a  robe  embroidered  all  over  with  ears  and 
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eyes,  emblematic  of  her  watchful  care  of  her  kingdom.  On  her  right  arm  is  a  richly  embroid- 
ered serpent  crowned,  and  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  rainbow,  while  just  above  it  is  the 
motto,  in  that  doggerel  Latin  which  puzzles  us  in  so  many  of  the  pictures  of  the  time: 
"  Non  sine  sole  iris."    In  a  drawing  made  by  Zucchero  for  another  portrait  of  the  Queen  he 


"QUEEN     ELIZABETH." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    FEDERIGO    ZUCChERO. 


has  introduced  an  ermine,  a  symbol  no  doubt  of  that  chastity  so  much  prized  by  her  Majesty 
and  so  much  praised  by  her  poets.  In  another  picture,  at  Hardwick  Hall,  the  corsage  is 
Avorked  with  eyelet-holes,  from  each  of  which  hangs  the  needle-and-thread  it  was  worked 
with.  In  a  portrait  in  the  late  exhibition  of  Tudor  Portraits  and  Relics,  there  was  shown  a 
full-length  of  the  Queen  in  a  black  jewelled  dress  with  a  u'hite  silk  kirtle,  embroidered  all 
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over  with  emblems  of  beasts,  birds,  fislies,  and  flowers :  a  white  open  ruff  with  large  wings  of 
gauze  stiffened  with  wires;  a  coronet  with  jewels  and  flowers  in  her  hair;  and  a  necklace  of 
pearls  with  pendants.  Her  right  hand,  holding  a  glove,  rests  on  a  cushion  of  the  throne,  in 
her  left  she  has  a  feather-fan;  she  wears  jewelled  shoes,  and  stands  on  a  carpeted  platform 
with  steps.  In  contrast  with  such  fantastic  compositions  as  this,  where  things,  and  things  of 
no  artistic  beauty  or  real  value  absorb  our  attention,  to  the  obscuring  of  human  character, 
the  noble  simplicity  and  serenity  of  such  painting  as  that  of  Holbein  and  Antonio  Moro 
seems  to  belong  to  a  different  order  of  civilization. 

"  There  is  no  evidence,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  quoted  by  Allan  Cunningham,  "  that  Eliz- 
abeth had  much  taste  for  painting;  but  she  loved  pictures  of  herself.  In  them  she  could 
appear  really  handsome,  and  yet,  to  do  the  profession  justice,  they  seem  to  have  flattered  her 
the  least  of  all  her  dependents ;  there  is  not  a  single  portrait  of  her  that  one  can  call  beauti- 
ful. The  profusion  of  ornaments  with  which  they  are  loaded,  are  marks  of  her  continual 
fondness  for  dress,  while  they  entirely  exclude  all  grace,  and  leave  no  more  room  for  a 
painter's  genius  than  if  he  had  been  employed  to  copy  an  Indian  idol  totally  composed  of 
bands  and  necklaces.  A  pale  Koman  nose,  a  head  of  hair  loaded  with  crowns  and  powdered 
with  diamonds,  a  vast  ruff,  a  vaster  f ardingale,  and  a  bushel  of  pearls,  are  the  features  by 
which  everybody  knows  at  once  the  pictures  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  This  is  one  side  of  the 
matter,  but  the  criticism  of  Cunningham,  which  follows  this  quotation,  suggests  another  con- 
sideration. "  Elizabeth,"  says  the  entertaining  author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  most  eminent 
British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,"  "  Elizabeth  was  determined  to  know  everything, 
and  wished  to  appear  skilful  in  matters  which  she  had  neither  studied,  nor  could  without 
study  fairly  comprehend.  She  directed  artists,  and  laid  down  rules  for  their  productions, 
not  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation,  but  for  her  own.  On  one  occasion,  when  she  sat  for  her 
portrait,  she  ordered  it  to  be  painted  '  With  the  light  coming  neither  from  the  right,  nor 
from  the  left,  without  shadows,  in  an  open  garden  light  '—a  mere  conceit— and  the  conceit, 
too,  of  one  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  art  she  presumed  to  direct." 

This  criticism  repeated  by  Cunningham  in  1829,  has  ever  since  been  accepted  as  settling 
Elizabeth's  claims  to  respect  where  the  art  of  painting  was  concerned.  But  what  shall  be  said 
now  of  her  judgment  or  of  that  of  her  critics,  in  view  of  the  growing  liking  in  our  own  day 
for  just  such  painting  as  Cunningham  describes !  The  lovers  of  open-air  painting  are  now  a 
distinguished  minority,  and  painting  in  full  light  without  shadows ,  is  the  ideal  of  a  whole 
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scliool  of  rising  talents.  The  truth,  we  take  it,  is  that  in  the  command  with  which  she  is 
credited,  Elizabeth  showed  a  fineness  of  observation  and  a  delicacy  of  taste  that  do  her  credit, 
and  that  have  to  be  reconciled  with  her  patronage  of  an  art  that  proceeded  on  a  different 
principle.  But  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  love  of  splendid  and 
fantastic  dress,  ascribed,  by  universal  consent,  to  an  inordinate  self-love  and  vanity,  may 
admit  in  part  of  another  explanation.  Elizabeth  no  doubt  strengthened  herself  in  the  popu- 
lar estimation,  made  herself  feared  and  admired,  by  the  barbaric  splendor  of  her  dress  when 
she  appeared  in  public,  and  the  ostentatious  ceremony  with  which  she  surrounded  her  official 
functions.  She  did  little  more  in  this  direction  than  other  great  sovereigns  had  done  since 
time  began,  and  some  praise  might  have  been  allowed  her  for  an  attempt  to  give  an  intel- 
lectual expression  to  her  gorgeous  raiment  by  the  emblems  so  profusely  employed.  In  fact, 
there  are  more  facts  going  to  prove  Elizabeth's  taste  than  there  are  to  show  that  she  was 
without  taste:  the  very  delicacy  and  refinement  of  her  features — the  much  talked-of  nose, 
itself,  indicative  of  subtilty  of  perception  and  a  penetrating  observation,  might  be  cited  as 
proofs  beforehand  of  her  fitness,  at  least,  to  Judge  of  things  beautiful.  Beside,  this  fantastic 
taste  and  exaggerated  delight  in  conceits  and  symbols,  coupled  with  a  love  for  magnificence 
in  buildings,  in  gardens,  in  furniture,  and  dress,  were  characteristics  of  the  time,  as  he  who 
runs  may  read  in  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney  with  its  over-wrought  descriptions,  only  saved  from 
weariness  by  the  quaint  fancies  and  the  sti'iking  thoughts  that  sparkle  on  the  dull  back- 
ground ;  or  in  Bacon  where  he  writes  of  "  Maskes,"  of  "  Gardens "  or  of  "  Building,"  or  in 
the  "  New  Atlantis  "  describes  dresses  with  aU  the  enthusiasm  and  particularity  of  a  man- 
milliner.  If  Queen  Elizabeth  be  looked  at  in  relation  to  the  England  of  her  time  her  extrava- 
gances of  taste  will  appear  less  reprehensible,  and  also  less  peculiar  to  herself  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  think  them.  Beside  Federigo  Zucchero,  a  few  other  foreign  artists  found 
employment  in  Elizabeth's  court:  Lucas  de  Heere  of  Ghent,  and  Marc  Gerard  of  Bruges,  but 
none  of  these  were  men  of  much  distinction.  Toward  the  end  of  her  reign  two  artists 
appeared,  who  are  probably  the  first  of  any  merit  who  were  born  in  the  island.  These  were 
Nicholas  HiUiard  and  Isaac  Oliver,  his  pupil,  both  excellent  miniature-painters,  although 
Hilliard's  fame  was  far  surpassed  by  that  of  his  scholar.  HiUiard  Avas  the  son  of  Elizabeth's 
goldsmith,  and  formed  his  style  on  the  miniatures  of  Holbein.  He  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
led  to  the  study  of  that  artist  by  seeing  in  his  father's  work-shop  the  models  for  goldsmith's 
work  which  Holbein  designed  with  so  much  taste,  or  the  designs  for  jewels  which  he  intro- 
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duced  so  effectively  in  liis  portraits,  wiietlier  of  men  or  of  women.  His  study  of  Holbein  bore 
good  fruit:  his  miniatures  have  been  thought  by  many  to  rival  in  beauty  those  of  his  master. 
Hilliard  was.  as  we  have  said,  the  teacher  of  Isaac  Oliver,  who  has  left  us  the  pictures  of 
many  of  the  celebrities  of  his  time,  among  them,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Ben  Jonson.  Isaac  Oliver  died  in 
1617,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  He  left  a  son  behind  him,  Peter  Oliver,  whose  reputation 
nearly  equalled  his  own. 

The  first  artist  whose  name  appears  in  connection  with  the  reign  of  James,  is  Van 
Sommer,  who  came  from  Antwerp  to  London  in  1606  and  remained  there  until  1620.  A  more 
interesting  name  is  that  of  Cornelius  Jansen,  who  would  a^opear  to  have  been  born  in  London 
— it  is  said,  in  1594 — although  his  j^arents  were  probably  Dutch.  His  name  was  van  Ceulen, 
but  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  Cornelius  Jansen  or  Jonson,  the  latter  form  perhaps  a  sign 
of  his  English  origin.  He  lived  in  London  for  thirty  years,  but  in  1643  we  hear  of  him  in 
Middleburgh  and  later  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  before  1664.  He  left  few  works  behind 
him  in  England,  but  one  which  we  must  think  most  precious,  the  portrait  of  John  Milton  at 
the  age  of  ten.  The  child  is  painted  in  a  richly  worked  lace  collar  falling  over  a  striped 
jacket.  There  is  also  a  portrait  of  Dr.  William  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  painted  by  Jansen  for  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London — an  extremely 
interesting  and  valuable  work:  the  best  known  portrait  of  this  famous  man.  An  engraving 
of  this  picture  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Harvey's  works.  London,  1766.  A  name  more 
widely  known  is  that  of  Daniel  Mytens,  the  Elder,  who  apjiears  in  England  in  1618,  where  he 
was  in  the  service  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  as  court-painter.  Mytens  was  one  of  a  family  of 
artists— none  of  them  but  himself  of  much  importance— who  came  originally  from  Brussels  to 
the  Hague,  where  Daniel  was  born,  something  later  than  1590.  After  a  long  residence  in 
England,  where  he  painted  a  great  many  portraits,  he  returned  to  Holland,  where  in  1642  he 
was  stUl  living.  A  large  number  of  his  porti'aits  have  lately  been  exhibited  in  London  in  a 
collection  of  paintings  by  old  masters  at  Burlington  House.  They  are  found  to  be  of  great 
interest  as  faithful  portraits  of  the  people  of  the  time,  and  particularly  with  respect  to 
costume,  although  the  faces  also  are  painted  with  no  little  skill. 

With  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  the  arts  took  on  a  new  life.  Charles  was  a  collector  of 
paintings,  and  of  works  of  art  in  general,  and  he  added  largely  to  the  gallery  which  Henry 
VIII.  had  begun.     He  received  many  gifts  of  great  value  from  foreign  sovereigns  and  princes, 
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and  lie  made  many  important  purchases,  among  tliem  the  cartoons  of  Raphael— the  original 
drawings  made  by  him  and  his  pupils  for  the  tapestries  woven  for  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  consisting  of  eighty-two  pictures  by  Giulio  Romano,  Titian, 
and  Correggio.  These  paintings  were  hung  in  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  in  the  great  gallery. 
The  collection  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  pictures  by  thirty -seven  different  artists. 
Among  the  names  of  the  artists  we  find  those  of  Holbein,  Correggio,  Raphael,  Rubens,  Rem- 
brandt, Tintoretto,  Titian,  Van  Dyck,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  All  these  were 
the  private  property  of  the  King  and  at  his  death  were  sold  and  dispersed  by  the  order  of 
Parliament.  The  example  of  Charles  was  followed  by  his  nobles,  and  it  became  the  fashion 
to  make  collections  of  works  of  art.  Buckinghain  persuaded  Rubens  to  sell  him  his  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  containing  paintings  by  Rubens  himself,  by  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tiatoret- 
to,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Raphael.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  pictures  in  the  Royal 
Collection  remained  in  England,  but  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  gallery  was  "sold  privately 
to  support  the  second  Duke  during  the  misery  of  exile,  and,  what  is  worse,  they  were  chiefly 
purchased  by  foreigners." 

But,  beside  the  accumulation  of  fine  pictures  by  great  painters  in  the  hands  of  her  kings 
and  princes,  England  was  now  to  be  enriched  by  the  presence  of  two  men  of  genius  who  were 
to  add  still  more  to  her  wealth  in  the  domain  of  art.  Charles  had  endeavored  to  persuade 
certain  third-rate  painters— as  we,  in  this  day,  at  any  rate,  should  consider  them — to  come  to 
England,  but  neither  Albano,  nor  Carlo  Maratta,  nor  Adraen  van  de  Venne  could  be  induced 
to  accept  the  invitation.  Chance,  however,  brought  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  his  time 
into  England,  whose  presence  was  of  far  more  value  than  that  of  a  score  of  minor  painters. 
This  was  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  who  in  1629  was  sent  by  the  Infanta  of  Spain  as  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  England.  He  was  received  with  double  honor  as  an  ambassador  from  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  in  Europe,  and  as  the  chief  of  living  artists,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  official 
duty  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  King  to  decorate  the  ceiling  of  the  great  Banquetting 
HaU  in  the  Palace  of  Whitehall  with  an  "Apotheosis  of  King  James  I."  During  his  stay  of 
a  year  in  England,  Rubens  painted  many  other  pictures — Cunningham  says  that  he  left 
eighty-eight  paintings  behind  him  on  his  return  to  Antwerp.  His  pictures  painted  in 
England  are  naturally  not  among  his  greatest  works,  but  the  presence  of  so  great  an  artist 
alone  sufficed  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  arts,  and  fortunately  this  was  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  his  famous  pupil,  Antony  Van  Dyck,  who  came  to  England  in  1620,  when  twenty -one  years 
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of  age.  He  had  been  clra^Yn  thither  by  the  reports  of  the  liberality  and  splendor  of  the  court, 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  attracting  the  notice  of  the  King,  aud  in  1621  found  himself  again 
in  Antwerp.  He  did  not  return  until  fifteen  years  later,  in  1635,  when,  no  doubt  owing 
greatly  to  the  influence  of  Rubens  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  amateurs  and  connoisseurs  of 
England,  he  was  at  once  received  into  favor,  and  soon  had  the  whole  aristocratic  world  of 
beauty,  fashion,  and  nobility  at  his  feet.  He  filled  England  with  the  most  splendid  portraits 
and  left  behind  him  a  name  and  a  popularity  that  no  other  artist  has  ever  attained ;  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Holbein.  But  Holbein,  though  a  far  greater  painter,  was  hampered  in 
his  appeal  to  after-ages  by  a  certain  formality  and  austerity  that  are  little  in  harmony  with 
the  freedom  of  manners  that  began  to  invade  English  society  soon  after  his  time  and  that  has 
prevailed  ever  since,  so  that,  in  fact,  his  fame  rests  in  England,  at  least,  with  amateurs  and 
connoisseurs  rather  than  with  the  public  at  large.  Van  Dyck,  on  the  contrary,  has  steadily 
gro^vn  in  popularity  until,  to-day,  he  is  held  in  the  higliest  favor  by  artists  and  laymen  alike, 
by  artists  of  all  schools  were  it  but  for  his  beautiful  paintjng  alone;  by  the  public  at  large, 
alike  the  cultivated  and  the  uncultivated,  by  the  charm  of  his  .presentation  of  lovely  looks 
and  gracious  manners.  His  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  of  his  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  of 
their  children,  make  an  immortal  appeal  to  the  pity  and  sympathy  of  the  world  of  generous 
men  and  tender-hearted  women  and  children  against  which  the  stern  and  just  verdict  of 
impartial  history  lifts  its  voice  in  vain.  Van  Dyck's  picture  of  "  The  Children  of  Charles  I." 
was  several  times  copied  by  his  pupils,  with  final  touches  probably  by  his  own  hand,  and 
deserves  the  popularity  it  has  achieved.  An  excellent  replica  of  it  was  recently  sold  in  New 
York  at  the  disposal  of  the  gallery  of  the  late  S.  L.  M.  Barlow.  A  portrait,  which  we  copy,  of 
James  Stuart,  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  young  man  standing  with  a  hound  by  his  side,  a  picture 
attributed  to  Van  Dyck,  but  if  authentic,  giving  only  a  moderate  notion  of  his  consummate 
skill,  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  by  the  President,  Mr.  Mar- 
quand.  Another  artist  lived  in  Great  Britain  at  this  time  whose  pictures  are  little  known 
outside  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  and  where  he  lived  and  worked,  but  who  has 
a  right  to  a  place  Avitli  Van  Dyck  and  Holbein  and  Rubens  in  the  list  of  those  to  whom 
England  is  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  a  love  of  art  among  her  people.  This  was  George 
Jameson,  the  son  of  an  architect  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  born  in  1586,  on  the  day  of  Queen 
Mary's  execution.  He  studied  with  Van  Dyck  in  the  atelier  of  Rubens,  and  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1628,  beginning  his  practice  as  a  painter  at  Edinburgh.     He  became  very  famous 
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in  his  time,  and  when  Charles  I.  visited  Scotland  in  1633,  he  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Jameson, 
and  gave  him  a  diamond  from  his  own  linger.     Jameson  has  been  called  the  Scottish  Van 


"■JAMES    STUART,    EARL    OF    RICHMOND." 

FROM   THE    PICTURE    ATTRIBUTED    TO    VAN    DYCK    IN    THE    METROPOLITAN    MUSEUM,    NEW   YORK. 


Dyck,  but  he  was  not  an  imitator  of  that  artist:   his  work  has  a  value  of  its  own  that  will 
always  give  it  a  place  apart,  not  mingled  nor  confounded  with  the  fame  of  any  other  painter. 
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Charles  I.  made  offers  to  Bernini,  the  scnli:)tor  and  architect,  who  enjoyed  such  an  enor- 
mous reputation  in  Europe  at  that  time — a  reputation  now  fallen  nearly  flat — trying  to 
persuade  him  to  visit  England.  xVs  he  could  not  succeed  in  this,  Charles  employed  Van 
Dyck  to  make  a  portrait  of  himself,  showing  his  face  in  both  the  right  and  left  profiles  and 
also  in  full  face,  that  it  might  be  sent  to  Bernini  to  serve  him  in  making  a  bust  of  the  King. 
Among  the  many  romantic  stories  that  have  grown  up  aboiit  Charles's  name,  it  is  said  that 
Bernini,  on  receiving  this  portrait,  exclaimed:  "something  evil  will  befall  this  man;  he 
carries  misfortune  in  his  face."  And  tradition  says  that  while  the  sculptor  was  at  work, 
a  hawk  pursued  a  dove  into  his  atelier,  and  rending  its  victim  in  the  air,  sprinkled  with 
its  blood  the  finished  bust  of  the  King. 

The  principal  painter  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  was  Peter  van  der  Faes,  known  only  as 
Peter  Lely,  Lely  being  one  of  his  father's  names.  He  was  born  at  Soest  in  Westphalia,  and 
came  to  England  in  1641.  He  is  known  by  his  portrait  of  Cromwell,  which  according  to 
tradition,  he  painted  at  the  command  of  that  monarch  with  a  realism  that  would  have  won 
him  a  high  place  in  certain  quarters  in  our  own  day.  "  I  desire,"  said  Cromwell,  "  that  you 
will  use  all  your  skill  to  paint  my  picture  truly  like  me,  and  not  flatter  me  at  all;  but 
remark  all  those  roughnesses,  pimples,  warts,  and  everything  as  you  see  me ;  otherwise  I  will 
never  pay  you  one  farthing  for  it."  The  portrait  that  resulted  is  no  doubt  a  faithful  one, 
but  Lely  knew  his  art  too  well  to  allow  defects  to  assume  a  jjlace  beyond  their  deserts,  and 
the  picture  makes  no  such  impression  as  would  be  expected  from  the  story.  Lely  was 
knighted  by  Charles  II.  for  whom  and  for  his  court  he  painted  that  bevy  of  beauties  to  which 
he  owes  the  greater  j)art  of  his  fame,  and  with  his  successor,  Godfrey  Kneller  of  Liibeck, 
preserved  for  posterity  the  faces  of  nearly  all  the  respectable,  and  of  many  of  the  less 
reputable,  personages  of  the  time.  We  have  engraved  Lely's  portrait  of  Louise  de  Querou- 
ailles,  the  mistress  of  Charles  II.,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
Lely's  pencil  was  not,  however,  exclusively  devoted  to  perpetuating  the  facile  beauties  of 
Charles's  court:  we  owe  to  him  portraits  of  not  a  few  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  time: 
Clarendon,  Selden,  Cowley,  Butler,  and  Otway.  Cunningham  says  that  he  collected  the  works 
of  Van  Dyck  and  other  eminent  artists  which  were  sold  after  his  death  for  twenty-six  thou- 
sand pounds.  Lely  was  succeeded  in  the  favor  of  the  King  by  Godfrey  Kneller,  an  artist  born 
at  Liibeck,  of  a  patrician  Hanseatic  family,  but  who  had  learned  his  art  in  Holland,  where  he 
had  studied  with  Ferdinand  Bol,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  with  Rembrandt.     After 
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visiting  Italy  and  travelling  over  Europe,  he  came  in  1674  to  London,  where  he  soon  entered 
into  conapetition  with  Sir  Peter  Lely,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame.     There  is  a  story  told 


"LOUISE     DE    QUEROUAILLES,    DUCHESS    OF    PORTSMOUTH." 

FROM    THE    PORTRAIT    BY    SIR    PETER    LELY. 


by  Walpole  to  the  effect  that  in  a  merry  mood  Charles  11.  gave  Lely  and  Kneller  a  sittiug  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  Kneller  had  finished  his  picture  before  Lely  had  laid  in  his  ground. 
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Lely  ^ied  of  an  apoplexy  in  1680,  while  he  was  painting' the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset:  his  death  has  been  attributed  to  jealousy  of  his  rival  Kneller,  but  there  seems  no 
foundation  for  the  story.  He  was  certainly  a  better  painter  than  Kneller,  but  a  certain 
lightness  of  touch,  and  ease  of  manner,  gave  Kneller  an  advantage  over  him  with  the  frivolous 
society  of  the  time.  He  reigned  almost  supreme  in  his  art  in  England  during  the  half 
century  that  elapsed  between  his  arrival  there  in  1674  and  his  death  in  1723.  He  lived 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and  George  I.  He  was 
knighted  by  WiUiam  in  1692,  and  in  1697  made  President  oi  the  Academy  founded  by  that 
monarch.  In  1715,  George  I.  made  him  a  Baronet.  He  painted  the  well-known  portrait  of 
Dryden  vdth  a  laurel  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  his  own  hair,  contrary  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  when  wigs  were  universal,  and  we  owe  to  him,  also,  excellent  portraits  of  Pope, 
Addison,  Prior,  and  Steele.     All  these  poets  praised  him  in  their  verses. 

During  this  jaeriod  the  only  artists  in  England  of  prominence  were  of  foreign  birth,  and 
we  meet  with  well-known  Dutch,  Flemish,  Italian,  and  French  names  in  profusion.  With 
the  arrival  of  William  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Dutch  painting  would  come  into  fashion 
with  everything  else  that  was  Dutch:  Dutch  furniture,  Dutch  gardening,  and  Dutch  ways  of 
living  generally.  The  King  himself  was  a  great  lover  of  his  own  country,  and  did  no  more  to 
develop  the  talent  of  England  than  his  predecessors  have  done.  Yet  in  liis  reign  was  born 
the  first  great  English  painter,  William  Hogarth,  and  not  a  few  minor  talents  came  to  light 
in  his  time,  encouraged  by  the  growing  interest  in  art  that  was  excited  by  this  foreign 
emulation. 

II. 

"\  1  7  E  have  seen  that,  up  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  no  painter  of  mark  had 
^  ^  been  born  in  England.  The  only  Englishmen  who,  prior  to  this  period,  had  gained 
any  distinction  in  art  were  Isaac  Oliver,  the  miniature-painter,  and,  possibly,  Cornelius  Jansen 
or  Jonson,  since  the  latest  authorities  would  make  it  appear  that  this  artist  was  born  in 
London,  where  he  exercised  his  profession  for  thirty  years,  and  had  not  a  few  distinguished 
sitters.  But,  although  so  few  native  names  of  note  are  found  in  the  early  annals  of  English 
art,  we  must  not  conclude  that  there  were  no  English  painters  until  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and 
Gainsborough  appeared.    The  Holbeins,  Van  Dycks,  Rubens,  Lelys,  Knellers,  worked  for 
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kings  and  nobles,  and  the  splendor  of  tlieir  pictures  has  paled  the  light  of  a  hundred 
twinkling  stars  that  their  light  had  taught  to  shine.  The  truth  we  take  to  be  that  there 
was,  from  an  early  time,  a  wide-spread  taste  for  painting  among  the  English  people  of  the 
middle  class,  and  this  was  stimulated  by  the  successive  -s-isits  of  these  foreign  artists,  some  of 
whom  came  to  England  invited  by  her  travelled  noblemen  and  gentry,  others  following  on 
the  news  of  their  more  distinguished  fellow-craftsmen's  prosperity,  hoping  to  pick  up  such 
crumbs  of  patronage  or  employment  as  might  fall  from  these  rich  men's  tables.  The  circum- 
stance of  Cornelius  Jansen's  painting  the  portrait  of  John  Milton  at  the  age  of  ten  is  an 
indication  of  the  existence  of  the  taste  we  speak  of,  though  it  be  no  more  than  the  tooth  from 
which  Cuvier  built  up  his  prophetic  mastodon  I  Whether  Jansen  were  an  Englishman  or 
not,  does  not  matter  for  the  purposes  of  our  illustration :  he  was  a  good  painter  of  the,  let  us 
say,  second  class,  and  we  find  him  called  in  by  the  ix)t  rich,  but  only  well-to-do,  head  of  a  plain 
bourgeois  family  to  paint  his  little  son.  It  is  true,  that  the  elder  John  Milton  was  a  man 
fond  of  music,  and  probably  living  in  a  circle  that  would  bring  him  naturally  into  contact 
with  the  arts,  but  he  was  not  distinguished  for  his  accomplishments,  nor  was  there  anything 
in  his  position  that  would  make  him  more  likely  than  any  one  of  a  hundred  of  his  to-\vnsmen 
to  call  in  the  services  of  a  popular  painter.  There  were,  no  doubt,  many  people  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  English  society  who  would  desire  to  have  their  portraits  painted  or  the  portraits  of 
their  wives  and  children,  and  as  the  fashion  grew,  fostered  by  the  pattern  set  by  the  upper 
classes,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  native  growth  of  artists  would  appear  to  meet  the 
demand.  Fashion  would  also  dictate  the  style  of  the  painting,  and  those  who  could  not 
afford  to  employ  a  Holbein  or  a  Van  Dyck,  a  Lely  or  a  Kneller,  would  encourage  the  artist 
who  could  best  imitate,  or,  at  the  least,  suggest,  the  manner  of  the  master  in  vogue.  The 
large  number  of  pictures,  many  of  them  by  no  means  despicable  performances,  that  are  found 
all  over  England  in  town  and  country-houses,  the  work  often  of  men  whose  names  are 
forgotten,  proves  the  existence  of  this  wide-spread  taste;  and  there  is  never  an  exhibition  of 
old  paintings  held  in  London  that  we  do  not  read  of  pictures  long  held  authentic  by  their 
owners,  but  shown  by  the  searching  light  thrown  upon  them  by  modern  criticism  to  be  copies 
or  imitations.  Others  again  reveal  unknown  hands  working  on  these  famous  models  in  a 
more  independent  spirit,  but  ■^^■ithout  talent  enough  to  create  a  style  entirely  their  OAvn. 

If  a  wider  net  were  cast,  to  take  in  all  these  pictures  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  people  of  tlie  middle  class,  although  the  outcome  might  not  prove  remarkably  inter- 
voL.  ni.— 2  I" 
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esting  or  valuable  seen  from  an  artistic  point,  yet  it  would  probably  strengthen  the  belief 
that  the  artists  who  made  the  eighteenth  century  illustrioiis  in  England,  Avere  not  so  wholly 
isolated  as  it  was  more  the  fashion  once  than  it  is  now  to  describe  them. 

Still,  it  must  be  rememliered  that  for  a  long  time  the  chief  form  of  art,  cultivated  in 
England,  was  that  of  portrait  jpainting.  All  the  great  men  who  came  thither  to  practise  their 
art:  Holbein,  Moro,  Van  Dyck,  Rubens,  no  less  than  inferior  men:  Zucchero,  Mytens,  Lely, 
Kneller — came  as  portrait-painters,  and  left  behind  them,  with  rare  and  unimportant  excep- 
tions, nothing  but  portraits — many  of  them  of  great  beauty  and  value,  but  outside  the  pale  of 
ideal  art. 

In  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and  George  I. — from 
1660  to  1727 — none  but  foreign  painters  were  employed  by  the  court  and  the  nobility :  thus 
continuing  the  old  traditions,  and  deferring  the  day  of  national  development.  In  this  period 
no  names  of  the  first  rank  appear,  but  many  artists  of  considerable  reputation  in  their  own 
countries  visited  London  and  some  of  them  were  encouraged  to  make  London  their  home. 
Among  the  names  of  well-known  artists  who  visited  England  at  this  time,  we  find  Caspar 
Netscher,  Willem  Vandevelde  tlie  Elder,  Balthazar  Denner,  iRicolas  Largilliere,  and  Liotard, 
and  there  were  others  less  familiar  but  still  of  good  repute  in  their  day,  who  have  left 
abundant  traces  of  their  employment  in  the  palaces  and  castles  of  England  as  well  as  in 
many  private  houses.  And  it  was  not  possible  for  so  much  talent  to  be  employed,  and  not 
exert  an  influence  in  the  development  of  native  talent.  It  was  a  time  of  great  activity  in 
the  arts:  palaces,  churches,  mansions,  and  castles  of  the  nobility  and  landed-gentry  suc- 
ceeded one  another  in  rapid  succession  through  all  these  reigns,  and  all  the  arts  that  are 
accessory  to  architecture  and  that  go  to  adorn  life,  as  well  as  to  make  it  comfortable,  were 
encouraged  by  ample  employment.  Painting  had  its  share  in  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
as  all  that  Avas  wanted  could  not  be  supplied  by  foreign  hands,  native  artists  began  to 
appear:  scholars,  apprentices,  imitators  of  the  better  known  men.  Nor  were  they  all 
portrait-painters.  Beside  the  landscapes  and  sea-pieces  painted  by  the  foreigners  who  came 
in  person  to  England,  a  large  and  ever-increasing  number  of  pictures  were  brought  into  the 
country  by  returning  travellers,  or  by  dealers,  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  taste  that  was 
becoming  fashionable.  With  the  arrival  of  William  and  Mary,  there  grew  up  naturally  a 
taste  for  Dutch  things:  for  Dutch  furniture,  Dutch  china— and  for  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
things  in  which  the  Dutch  traded,  and  for  Dutch  pictures.    The  art  of  Holland  was  largely 
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devoted  to  landscape  and  to  genre,  and  these  subjects  appealed  strongly  to  the  tastes  of  the 
English  people,  always  sincerely  fond  of  nature,  and  devoted  to  family  life,  to  sociability,  and 
to  merry-making  in  the  tavern,  in  the  fields,  and  about  the  domestic  fireside.  How  strong  is 
the  impression  of  this  love  of  country -life,  and  of  out-of-door  enjoyment  in  the  towns,  in 
street  and  park  and  on  their  comfortable  little  rivers,  that  we  get  from  the  English  novels 
and  plays— so  much  heartier  in  their  honest  flow  of  spirits  than  anything  we  can  find  in 
French  or  German  literature.  This  native  taste  eagerly  seized  upon  the  Dutch  art  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  it  became  the  model  on  which  many  English  painters  built:  the 
whole  modern  school  of  genre  in  England  is  founded  upon  the  Dutch  examples  in  that  kind, 
and  English  landscape-painting  is  derived  from  the  same  original,  though  both  genre  and 
landscape  were  from  the  beginning  made  to  conform  to  the  artist's  own  knowledge  and 
experience  of  life  and  nature :  they  were  not  slavish  copies  of  the  art  that  came  to  them  from 
Holland.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  a  long  time  before  any  English  artist  came  to  be 
greatly  distinguished  from  the  crowd,  nor  would  it  be  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  few 
names  that  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  researches  of  special  students.  The  chief 
value  of  these  researches  has  been  to  have  made,  for  the  English  artist  whose  works  were  to 
illuminate  the  eighteenth  century,  a  background  more  in  harmony  with  what  we  know  by 
analogy  must  be  the  facts,  than  the  one  usually  presented. 

It  is  to  William  Hogarth  that  the  honor  is  universally  accorded  of  being  the  first 
English-born  painter  to  achieve  an  independent  fame.  It  is  not,  however,  as  a  painter  that  he 
is  generally  known,  but  as  a  designer  and  engraver,  although  as  a  painter  he  deserves  high 
praise,  and  would  have  achieved  fame  in  that  field  had  he  given  himself  up  to  its  cultivation. 
He  was  practically  a  self-taught  artist,  and  the  limitations  imposed  upon  hini  by  his  birth 
knd  breeding,  as  well  as  by  his  poor  equipment  in  his  profession,  are  felt  in  all  that  he 
produced.  But  these  obstructions  cannot  hide  his  genius :  his  clear  knowledge  of  what  he 
wanted  to  express,  his  sturdy  honesty,  his  firm  dependence  on  nature  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish far  more  than  men  of  less  genius  could  have  done  with  ampler  opportunities. 

Hogarth  was  born  in  London  in  1697.  His  father  was  a  poor  schoolmaster  in  Westmore- 
land, who  came  up  to  London  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes,  but  he  had  not  a  suffi- 
cient equipment  of  learning  or  of  practical  ability  to  make  head  against  the  tide  of  compe- 
tition in  a  great  city,  and  he  died  in  1721,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  daughters  dependent 
upon  what  his  son  William,  then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  could  do  for  their  support.     The 
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young  Hogarth  had  not  seen  the  struggles  of  his  father  to  earn  a  living  without  reasoning 
from  them  to  his  own  case:  "I  had  before  my  eyes,"  he  wrote,  "the  precarious  situation  of 
men  of  classical  education;  it  was,  therefore,  conformable  to  my  own  wishes  that  I  was  taken 
from  school  and  served  a  long    apprenticeship  to  a  silver-plate  engraver."      With  this 


"WILLIAM     HOGARTH." 

FROM    THE    PORTRAIT    PAINTED    BY    HIMSELF.  > 

engraver,  Ellis  Gamble,  he  remained,  it  is  supposed,  until  lie  was  twenty-one ;  it  was  in  1724 
when  he  was  twenty -seven,  that  he  published  the  first  work  that  brought  him  into  notice. 
"Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  kept  busy  with  supplying  the  demand  for  card-plates,  book- 
plates, heraldic  ornaments,  concert  and  ball  tickets,  and  all  the  miscellaneous  product  of  an 
engraver's  shop.     But  in  1724  he  produced  his  first  original  design,  engraved  by  liimself  on 
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copper,  "  The  Taste  of  the  Town,"  or,  as  it  was  called  latter,  "  The  Small  Masquerade  Ticket, 
or  Burlington  Gate."  In  this  he  satirized  the  follies  of  the  town  under  the  guise  of  people 
in  masquerade-dress  hurrying  to  a  ball.  The  satire  here  was  aimed  at  powerful  people — at 
least,  it  was  so  interpreted— at  the  King  (George  I.)  and  at  Lord  Peterborough,  but  though 
the  jjopulace  was  delighted  with  the  satire,  no  notice  would  appear  to  have  been  taken  of  it 
by  the  authorities.  These  were  times  of  great  license  in  England,  but  we  do  not  know  wkat 
might  have  happened  had  Hogarth's  pictured  ridicule  been  accompanied  by  names  attached 
to  the  figures  of  the  high  personages  aimed  at.  Later,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  made 
George  II.  very  angry  by  his  "  March  of  the  Guards  to  Finchley,"  where  the  King's  favorite 
soldiers  were  held  up  to  good-natured  ridicule.  These  soldiers  of  a  Protestant  king  had  been 
sent  to  meet  the  troops  of  the  Catholic  Prince,  Charles  Stuart,  and  Hogarth,  says  Cunning- 
ham, exjpressed  the  very  essence  of  the  contest,  and  the  vacillation  of  the  nation  by  the 
central  group  of  the  composition,  where  a  grenadier  stands,  a  ludicrous -picture  of  indecision, 
between  his  Catholic  and  Protestant  doxies.  When  a  copy  of  this  print  was  laid  before  the 
King,  with  a  request  for  permission  to  dedicate  it  to  his  majesty,  George  inquired,  "Who  is 
this  Hogarth?"  "A  painter,  my  liege,"  was  the  reply.  "A  painter!  I  hate  painting  and 
poetry,  too!  ISTeither  one  or  the  other  ever  did  any  good.  Does  the  fellow  mean  to  laugh 
at  my  Guards?"  "The  picture,  please  your  majesty,  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  a 
burlesque."  "What!  a  painter  burlesque  a  soldier!  He  deserves  to  be  picketed  for  his 
insolence !  Take  his  trumpery  out  of  my  sight !  "  Ko  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  matter 
by  the  King,  but  Hogarth  avenged  himself  for  the  treatment  he  had  received  by  dedicating 
the  print  to  Frederick  the  Great  as  an  encourager  of  art.  Frederick  accepted  the  dedication 
and  made  the  artist  a  handsome  acknowledgment.  The  enemies  of  Hogarth,  led  by  John 
Wilkes,  tried  to  fan  a  flame  of  petty  persecution  against  him,  both  on  account  of  the  satire 
itself  and  on  account  of  its  dedication  to  Frederick.  But  the  cause  for  which  Prince 
Charles  fought  had  been  extinguished  four  years  before,  at  Culloden,  and  the  public  mind 
was  quite  free  to  enjoy  the  boisterous  fun  of  Hogarth's  print,  without  any  anxiety  as  to  its 
treasonable  character. 

When  George  II.  asked  his  courtier  who  this  Hogarth  zuight  be,  the  artist  had  already 
won  his  highest  honors,  and  was  one  of  the  famous  men  of  his  country.  He  had  gone 
througli  a  long  apprenticeship  to  his  trade,  as  an  illustrator  of  books,  and  had  won  the  favor 
of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  painter  to  the  King,  by  his  lampoons  upon  Kent,  Thorahill's  powerful 
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rival,  the  fashionable  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  landscape-gardener.  Thqrnhill  had 
invited  Hogai'th  to  his  honse,  and  there  the  artist  fell  in  love  with  his  patron's  daughter 
and  married  her,  greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  her  father.  For  a  long  time  Thornhill  refused 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  match,  but  the  success  achieved  by  Hogarth  as  an  artist  finally  led  to 
a  better  understanding.  The  marriage  had  given  Hogarth  a  better  social  position  than  the 
one  he  was  born  to,  but  it  only  came  a  little  sooner  than  he  would  have  won  it  for  himself  by 
his  talent,  and  so  far  as  the  more  important  aims  of  marriage  are  concerned,  it  proved  a  most 
fortunate  affair,  since  the  young  couple  were  sincerely  attached  to  one  another,  nor  did 
anything  disturb  the  happiness  of  their  union.  For  some  time  after  his  marriage  Hogarth 
supported  himself  and  his  wife  by  portrait-painting,  a  field  in  which  he  never  gained  more 
than  a  respectable  position.  Yet  some  of  his  portraits  are  noteworthy:  for  the  sake  of  their 
subjects,  if  for  nothing  more.  He  joainted  his  own  portrait  more  than  once ;  the  best  among 
them  the  one  we  here  copy :  the  artist's  round,  good-natured  face  looking  at  us  from  an 
nnframed  canvas,  with  books  and  a  palette  for  supporters,  and  his  bull-dog.  Trump,  sitting 
by  as  if  on  guard.  On  the  palette  is  the  well-known  curved  line,  a  symbol  explained  later  by 
Hogarth  in  his  book,  "The  Analysis  of  Beauty,"  published  in  1753.  Another  well-known 
Ijortrait  by  Hogarth,  and  one  of  his  best,  is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Coram,  the  benevolent  founder 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  London.  He  also  j)ainted  John  Wilkes,  and  we  owe  to  him 
also  the  only  portrait  that  exists  of  Henry  Fielding,  although,  according  to  the  biographers, 
Fielding  did  not  sit  for  it.  The  story  is  that  the  novelist,  who  had  a  great  opinion  of 
Hogarth,  had  often  promised  to  sit  for  him,  but  time  slipped  by,  and  he  died  before  it  was 
accomplished.  Fortunately,  however,  a  lady,  a  friend  of  Fielding,  had  cut  a  profile  of  the 
novelist's  head  out  of  paper  with  her  scissors,  and  when  it  was  shown  to  Hogarth  he  was  so 
much  struck  with  the  likeness,  that  he  was  able  to  build  np  an  excellent  portrait  on  this 
slender  foundation.  Hogarth  has  left  us  two  portraits  of  the  great  actor  Garrick,  one  seated 
at  a  table,  with  his  wife  standing  by,  taking  from  his  hand  the  pen  he  has  been  writing  with; 
the  other— well  known  by  the  engraving,  represeirting  him  as  Richard  III.  leaping  from  his 
bed  in  the  tent  scene.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  in  this  country  a  charming  example  of 
Hogarth's  skill  in  his  portrait  of  little  Miss  Rich,  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  by 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Marquand,  the  President.  The  child,  dressed  in  white  muslin,  is  seated  at  a 
Pembroke  table,  where  she  has  been  building  a  house  of  cards:  she  stops  her  play  and  with  a 
smiling  face  holds  up  one  of  the  cards  to  the  spectator.     The  picture  gives  a  high  idea  both 
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of  Hogarth's  skDl  in  painting  and  of  his  ability  as  a  portrait  painter;  it  delights  the  artist 
by  the  clear  and  straight-forward  execution,  and  by  the  beautiful  management  of  the  white 
dress,  while  the  public  is  content  to  admire  the  naturalness  and  grace  of  the  little  girl,  so 
innocently  courting  sympathy  in  her  pretty  employment.  This  child,  who  grew  up  to  be  an 
actress,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Rich,  the  manager  at  one  time  of  Covent  Garden  theatre; 
Hogarth  painted  a  family-piece  for  her  father,  and  another  portrait  of  the  daughter  was 
exhibited  in  London  at  the  Second  Special  Exhibition  of  National  Portraits,  where  no  less 
than  thirty-one  portraits  by  Hogarth  were  collected:  among  them  those  of  the  poets  Gay, 
Thomson,  and  Goldsmith,  with  that  of  James  Barry,  the  artist.  In  lea^^ng  this  part  of  our 
subject,  we  may  say  that  although  Hogarth  was  not  much  esteemed  in  his  life-time  as  a 
portrait-painter,  his  work  has  gained  with  time,  both  Avith  artists  and  the  general  public: 
not  only  is  his  painting  of  a  high  character,  but  he  excelled  in  the  arrangement  of  single 
figures,  and  of  those  family -groups  and  "conversation-pieces,"  as  they  were  called,  where 
friends  are  assembled  in  social  intercourse — a  sort  of  portrait-ijaintin'g  very  much  in  fa^'or  at 
that  time :  a  good  illustration  of  this  fashion  can  be  seen  at  the  Metroi^olitan  Museum  in  the  ' 
painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  of  three  young  gentlemen  in  a  garden.  The  chief  reason 
for  the  small  reputation  Hogarth  enjoys  as  a  portrait-painter  is  to  be  found  in  the  immense 
success  that  attended  his  satirical  comijositions,  first  painted,  and  then  engraved  by  him.  The 
work  that  first  established  his  fame  was  the  "  Harlot's  Progress."  We  are  told  that  the 
sight  of  the  etching  of  the  first  portion  of  this  series  was  the  means  of  reconcilement  between 
the  artist  and  his  rather  close-fisted  father-in-law,  Sir  James  Thornhill.  The  engraving  was 
put  in  his  way  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hogarth,  and  when  he  asked  where  it  came  from,  and 
who  had  brought  it :  "  Yery  well !  Very  well !  "  he  said,  "  the  man  who  can  make  such  works 
as  these  can  maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion."  The  "  Harlot's  Progress  "  was  begun  in  1731 
and  the  series  of  six  plates  engraved  from  the  pictures  were  published  in  1734,  when  HogartL 
was  thirty-four  years  old.  The  next  year  the  "  Rake's  Progress "  appeared  in  a  series  of 
eight  plates,  and  although- this  work  did  not  attain  the  popularity  of  its  predecessor,  yet  by 
the  time  it  was  ready,  Hogarth's  reputation  had  so  risen  that  the  work  was  pirated  before  it 
appeared ;  a  fellow  named  Boitard  got  hold  of  some  impressions  and  published  the  whole 
series  of  eight  prints  on  one  large  sheet,  a  fortnight  before  the  originals  were  put  out  by 
Hogarth.  The  artist  complained  with  so  much  energy  of  this  injustice  that  a  bill  was  passed 
in  Parliament,  in  1785,  recognizing  a  legal  copyright  in  designs  and  engravings.     But  the  act, 
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drawn  lip  by  one  of  Hogarth's  friends,  was  so  loosely  worded,  that  it  proved  of  no  efficacy, 
and  was  never  of  any  advantage  to  the  victims  of  fraud  and  robbery  for  whose  protection  it 
was  intended.  A  number  of  single  subjects  followed  these  two  series  of  prints:  "  The  Sleep- 
ing Congregation,"  "  The  Distrest  Poet,"  "  Southwark  Fair,"  "A  Modern  Midnight  Conversa- 
tion," "The  Enraged  Musician,"  "The  Four  Times  of  the  Day,"  and  "The  Strolling  Actresses" 
—all  long  familiar,  not  only  to  the  English-speaking  world,  but  to  the  people  of  every 
European  country,  and  sure  never  to  lose  their  place,  no  matter  how  fashions  and  manners 
may  change,  because  they  are  founded  on  universal  experience,  and  are  moreover  full  of 
invention,  suggestion,  and  nice  observation  beyond  anything  ever  before  or  since  produced  in 
the  same  field.  In  fact  tlie  prints  of  Hogarth's  chief  works  are  almost  inexhaustible  sources 
of  discovery,  where,  notwithstanding  the  variety  and  number  of  the  incidents,  nothing  is  ever 
forced  or  unnatural,  but  takes  its  place  as  naturally  as  if  in  life  itself.  Ten  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  "  Rake's  Progress  "  Hogarth  painted  his  greatest  work,  "  The  Marriage  a  la 
Mode,"  a  series  of  six  pictures  that,  for  truth  to  nature,  for  variety  of  illustration,  and  the 
■power  of  conveying  a  lesson  silently  to  the  heart,  has  no  rival  in  art  outside  of  Shakespeare. 
In  no  other  w^ork  of  his  has  Hogarth  mingled  so  much  pathos  with  his  tragedy ;  there  is 
nothing  in  the  "  Harlot's  Progress ''  or  the  "  Eake's  Progress,"  that  can  touch  the  last  scene  in 
this  series,  where  the  child  of  the  dying  countess,  the  fruit  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage,  clings 
about  her  neck  and  shows  under  its  tumbled  skirts  its  poor  little  leg  in  pitiful  irons,  while 
its  sordid  grandfather,  the  avaricious  old  earl,  draws  from  his  dying  daughter's  finger  her 
diamond-ring.  There  is,  however,  in  this  series,  a  moderation  shown  by  the  artist  in  his  use 
of  incidents  and  accessories  very  different  from  what  we  find  in  his  other  works,  where  we 
are  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  variety  and  profusion  of  the  points.  From  the  other  series, 
and  from  many  of  the  single  subjects,  many  and  many  an  incident  might  be  stripped  off,  and 
though  the  interest  and  intellectual  excitement  that  come  from  a  multitude  of  illustrations 
might  be  diminished,  yet  enough  would  be  left  to  tell  the  story  with  ample  fullness.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Marriage  a  la  Mode,''  it  seems  to  us  that  absolutely  nothing  could  be 
spared:  wit,  humor,  satire,  tragedy,  pathos,  are  all  here  in  fullness  of  power,  but  they  are 
expressed  with  almost  the  reticence  of  the  Greek  drama.  The  genius  of  Hog-arth  reac'hed  its 
climax  in  this  work,  and  although  he  produced  many  clever  things  subsequently,  he  never 
again  approached  this  Avonderful  achievement.  Hogarth's  life  was  uneventful.  It  was  passed 
almost  without  interruption  in  London  in  the  piirsiiit  of  his  art,  and  in  the  society  of  his 
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friends  and  of  his  excellent  wife,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached  and  in  whom  he  found 
an  ever  sympathizing  and  appreciative  comxjanion. 

The  plate  that  we  engrave  is  the  Fourth  of  the  Series,  and  represents  the  Countess's 
Morning  Levee.     She  is  seated  at  her  toilet  in  her  bedroom,  and  while  the  French  coiffeur 


"THE    MARRIAGE    A    LA    MODE.      THE    COUNTESS'S    LEVEE." 
FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    HOGARTH. 

curls  her  hair,  she  listens  to  young  lawyer  Silvertongue  who  is  reading  her  a  poem  full  of 
"  wounds,  charms  and  ardors,"  accompanied  by  suggestive  looks  and  gestures,  the  significance 
of  which  is  explained  by  the  scenes  that  follow.  The  next  time  we  meet  the  countess,  in  Plate 
the  Fifth,  she  is  kneeling  at  her  husband's  feet  in  the  house  of  assignation  whither  he  has 
tracked  her  and  her  lover;  a  duel  has  followed,  the  noise  has  alarmed  the  watch,  and  while 
the  lover  escapes  by  the  window,  the  husband  sinks,  mortally  wounded,  to  the  lloor.    But, 
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to  return  to  tlie  present  plate ;  in  tlie  foreground,  at  tlie  right,  and  thus  brought  close  to  the 
countess  and  the  lawyer,  a  young  blackamoor,  my  lady's  page,  is  unpacking  a  basket  con- 
taining a  number  of  china  toys,  and  bits  of  bric-a-brac,  the  most  conspicuous  being  a  statu- 
ette of  Actason  with  his  new-budded  horns,  the  favorite  allusion  of  that  time,  as  of  an  earlier 
age,  to  matrimonial  inlidelities.  The  precocious  page  seems  to  be  equally  amused  with  the 
statuette,  and  with  its  application  to  the  liaison  between  his  mistress  and  her  lawyer.  The 
frivolity  of  the  countess  is  still  further  indicated  by  the  coral-and-bells  hanging  from  her 
chain  which  shows  that  she  is  already  a  mother.  At  the  opjjosite  side  of  the  room,  the  count, 
Lord  Squanderfield,  who  has  already  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  coiffeur,  and  whose 
head  is  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  curl-papers  that  are  curiously  suggestive  of  horns,  is  deli- 
cately sipping  his  morning  chocolate,  served  to  the  company  by  a  negro  waiter,  black  as  the 
Devil  himself,  while  with  languid  interest  he  watches  his  wife  and  her  lover  at  their  ill  dis- 
guised game.  He  has  no  ears  for  the  Italian  singer  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  who 
is  warbling  some  modish  air,  accompanied  by  a  German  player  upon  the  flute.  Next  him 
my  Lord  Such-a-one,  in  periwig  and  laced-coat,  forgets  his  cliocolate  while  he  listens  to  the 
outlandish  music,  with  a  hand  raised  in  ecstasy;  Milady  Furbelow,  the  bosom-friend  of  the 
countess,  and  eager  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  husband,  almost  swoons  in  affected  ravish- 
ment over  the  heavenly  strains ;  and  a  third  guest  seated  in  the  backgro  and,  enjoys  a  sensi- 
ble nap. 

Hogarth  died  at  his  house  in  Leicester  Square  on  the  26th  of  October,  1764.  He  was 
buried  at  Chiswick,  a  suburb  of  London,  Avhere  he  had  a  country-house.  His  tomb  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  churchyard  there:  it  bears  an  epitaph  by  Garrick,  but  that  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson  is  more  worthy  of  the  subject : 

"  The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies 

That  drew  the  essential  forms  of  grace: 
Here  closed  in  death  the  attentive  eyes 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face." 
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JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  the  next  great  name  that  meets  us  in  English  art,  was  born  at 
Plympton,  in  Devonshire,  in  1723.  He  was  the  son  of  the  ReA"erend  Samuel  Reynolds,  a 
schoolmaster,  as  Avas  the  father  of  Hogarth,  and  young  Rejmolds  was  intended  for  the 
medical  profession,  but  he  early  showed  a  taste  for  drawing  and  painting  which  was 
strengthened  by  the  study  of  Jonathan  Richardson's  Treatise  on  Painting.  Richardson  was 
himself  a  painter;  he  had  studied  his  art  with  John 
Riley,  an  English  artist,  who  in  his  turn  had  been 
taught  by  the  Dutch  painter  Zoest,  an  imitator  of 
Terburg  and  Van  Dyck.  It  was  by  affiliations  like 
these  that  art  in  England  grew  and  acquired  that  for- 
eign bent  which  she  has  found  it  so  difficult  to  shake 
off.  All  of  Richardson's  teaching,  in  his  "Essay  on 
the  whole  Art  of  Criticism,"  is  based  not  upon  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  nature  but  upon  the  laws  of  art 
as  revealed  in  the  works  of  the  great  Italians  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  And  this  criticism  infused  into 
the  mind  of  the  young  Reynolds  had  an  influence 
upon  him,  when  in  the  formative  stage,  that  he  was 

SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 

never  able  to  rid  himself  of  completely.     Other  men  From  the  portrait  painted  by  himself, 

less  strong  than  he,  were  seriously  hurt  by  the  slavish  adherence  to  classic  models,  imposed 
upon  them  by  authority,  and  only  the  native  force  of  Reynolds's  mind,  and  the  strong  common- 
sense  that  he  inherited  from  his  combined  Dutch  and  English  ancestry,  kept  him  from  adding 
another  victim  to  the  altars  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo.  As  it  was,  he  suffered  all  his  life 
from  his  too  great  admiration  for  Michelangelo,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  in  his  pictures  an 
absolute  freedom  from  the  influence  of  the  great  Italians  of  the  Renaissance.  But  he  had 
enough  genius  of  his  own  to  strike  out  a  path  for  himself,  and  to  walk  in  it,  even  if  his  looks 
were  often  cast  up  into  the  faces  of  his  early  guides,  and  if  he  were  seldom  able  to  work  in 
entire  unconsciousness  of  their  presence.     The  teachings  of  Richardson  were  confirmed  by 
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the  j)ainter  with  whom  young  Reynolds  was  put  to  study  in  London,  when  it  was  found  that 
art  had  more  charms  for  him  than  the  study  of  medicine.  This  painter  was  Thomas  Hudson, 
a  pupil  of  Richardson,  and  his  son-in-law — a  mediocre  painter,  from  whom,  in  a  stay  of  two 
years,  Reynolds  learned  little  but  the  mere  mechanics  of  his  trade ;  for,  as  Hudson  taught 
painting  and  practiced  it,  it  Avas  hardly  more  than  a  trade.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  master 
and  pupil  quarrelled,  or  parted  without  quarrelling;  the  cause,  as  the  biogTaphers  tell  us, 
being  that  Reynolds  had  j^ainted  the  portrait  of  an  old  woman  that  had  the  luck  to  please 
visitors  to  Hudson's  room  more  than  his  own  works.  Reynolds  went  back  to  Devonshire, 
where  he  spent  several  years  in  an  idleness  that  he  always  afterward  regretted,  though  it  is 
likely  that  it  was  an  exaggerated  feeling  such  as  superior  minds  often  feel  in  looking  back 
upon  their  youth,  although  in  reality  the  time  that  seems  to  them  to  have  been  wasted  was 
of  great  importance  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  history.  T^orthcote  tells  us  that  at  this 
time  Reynolds  jiainted  many  portraits,  particularly  one  of  a  boy  reading  by  reflected  light, 
and  there  must  have  been  merit  in  these  works,  since,  says  Cunningham,  Reynolds  himself 
seeing  some  of  them,  thirty  years  after,  lamented  that  in  so  great  a  length  of  time  he  had 
made  so  little  i^rogress  in  his  art.  And  he  would  seem  also  to  have  found  a  new  stimulus,  in 
the  study  of  the  works  of  William  Gandy,  a  painter  of  Exeter,  some  of  whose  portraits 
Reynolds  afterward  spoke  of  as  equal  to  those  of  Rembrandt.  But  Gandy,  though  as  a 
painter  far  superior  to  Hudson,  was  still  a  disciple  of  the  old  school :  Reynolds  learned  from 
him  that  a  picture  should  have  a  richness  in  its  texture  as  if  the  colors  had  been  composed 
of  cream  or  cheese !  a  maxim  well  suited  to  a  rich  grazing  and  dairy-country  like  Devon- 
shire! Reynolds  had  made  good  friends  in  his  native  county,  and  among  these  was 
Captain,  afterward  Lord,  Keppel,  who,  when  appointed  Commodore  in  the  Mediterranean 
station  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  British  subjects  from  the  Algerines,  invited  Reynolds  to 
accompany  him.  '  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  reached  Italy  after  visiting,  in  comi^any  with  his 
protector,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  and  the  islands  of  Minorca,  where,  at  Port  Mahon,  he  was  invited 
to  paint  the  portraits  of  almost  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison  and  was  entertained  as  a  guest 
at  the  governor's  table.  After  leaving  Minorca,  he  went  to  Italy,  and,  landing  at  Leghorn, 
proceeded  at  once  to  Rome,  and  gave  himself  up  with  earnestness  to  the  study  of  Michel- 
angelo and  Raphael.  It  is  instructive  to  read  what  he  himself  says  of  his  first  feelings  on 
visiting  the  Vatican.  "  It  has  frequently  happened,"  he  tells  us — "  as  I  was  informed  by  the 
keeper  of  the  Vatican — that  many  of  those  whom  he  had  conducted  through  the  various 
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apartments  of  that  edifice,  when  about  to  be  dismissed,  have  asked  for  the  works  of  Raphael, 
and  would  not  believe  that  they  had  already  passed  through  the  rooms  where  they  are  pre- 
served :  so  little  impression  had  those  performances  made  on  them.  One  of  the  first  painters 
in  France  ouce  told  me  that  this  circumstance  happened  to  himself:  though  he  now  looks 
on  Raphael  with  that  veneration  which  he  deserves  from  all  pajnters  and  lovers  of  the  art. 
1  remember  very  well  my  own  disappointment  when  I  first  visited  the  Vatican;  but  on  con- 
fessing my  feelings  to  a  brother  student,  of  whose  ingenuousness  I  had  a  high  opinion,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  the  works  of  Raphael  had  the  same  effect  on  him,  or  rather  that  he  did  not 
produce  the  effect  which  he  expected.  In  justice  to  myself,  however,  I  must  add  that  though 
disappointed  and  mortified  at  not  finding  myself  enraptured  with  the  works  of  this  great 
master,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  conceive  or  suppose  that  the  name  of  Raphael  and  those  ad- 
mirable paintings  in  particular  owed  their  rejjutation  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  man- 
kind ;  on  the  contrary,  my  not  relishing  them  as  I  was  conscious  I  ought  to  have  done  was 
one  of  the  most  humiliating  circumstances  that  ever  happened  to  me.  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  works  executed  upon  principles  with  which  I  was  unacquainted:  I  felt  my  igno- 
rance, and  stood  abashed." 

Reynolds  remained  three  years  in  Italy,  and  during  that  time  studied  with  close  atten- 
tion the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  particularly  those  of  Raphael, 
Michelangelo,  Titian,  Veronese,  and  Correggio.  But  though  in  later  life  he  advised  artists 
to  copy  from  the  old  masters,  he  made  but  few  copies  himself  when  in  Italy,  nor  indeed  did 
he  do  much  vvork  while  there  of  any  kind,  beyond  studying  works'  of  art,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  filling  his  mind  with  the  practice  and  principles  of  the  masters  in  his  profession. 

In  1752  Reynolds  returned  to  England  from  his  visit  to  Europe,  and  after  a  short  time 
spent  in  his  native  Devonshire,  came  xip  to  London,  where  he  took  a  house  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  met  with  much  opposition  at  first  from 
his  fellow-artists,  especially  from  his  former  teacher  Hudson ;  these  men  had  prospered  by 
following  the  old  way,  and  they  could  not  look  upon  the  innovations  of  Reynolds  with 
patience.  He  himself  has  thus  described  with  mingled  humor  and  acciiracy  the  methods 
practiced  by  the  fashionable  artists  of  his  time  :  the  description  will  apply  equally  well  to 
any  period,  to  our  own  as  well  as  to  any  other. 

"  They  have  got  a  set  of  postures,"  he  says,  "  which  they  apply  to  all  persons  indiscrimi- 
nately;   the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  all  their  pictures  look  like  so  many  signpost 
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paintings ;  and  if  they  have  a  liistory  or  a  family- piece  to  paint,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to 
look  over  their  common-place  book,  containing  sketches  which  they  have  stolen  from  various 
pictures ;  then  they  search  their  prints  over  and  pilf ei'  one  figure  from  one  print  and  another 
fi'om  a  second;  but  never  take  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves."  Cunningham  adds 
to  this  quotation  :  "  From  the  reproach  of  dealing  in  long-established  attitudes,  Reynolds 
himself  is  by  no  means  free ;  but  he  never  copied  a  posture  which  he  failed  to  make  his  own, 
by  throwing  over  it  the  charm  of  a  graceful  fancy  and  the  elegance  of  nature." 

The  opposition  of  the  artists  had  only  a  momentary  infiuence  in  dampening  the  ardor  of 
the  young  painter.  He  had  studied  too  faithfully  the  works  of  the  masters  in  his  profes- 
sion ;  he  had  too  much  native  sense  and  courage,  and,  we  may  add,  too  good  an  opinion  of 
himself,  to  be  long  kept  down  by  people  who  could  show  no  claim  to  respect,  founded  on 
anything  better  than  a  success  obtained  without  opposition.  Besides,  he  was  aided  by  a  few 
persons  of  importance  in  the  social  world,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  public  took  him 
into  favor.  He  had  come  back  to  England  with  but  little  money  in  his  purse— Malone  says, 
that  when  he  reached  Lyons  on  his  way  from  Italy,  he  had  only  six  louis  left :  of  these  he 
gave  two  to  his  companion  Marchi,  a  young  Italian  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  employ : 
half  pupil  and  half  man,  and  kept  four  to  carry  himself  to  Paris.  But  he  would  appear  to 
have  always  found  a  sitter  by  whom  his  purse  could  be  replenished,  and  he  had  not  been 
long  in  London  before  commissions  came  in  so  rapidly  that  he  was  kept  constantly  employed, 
and  indeed,  was  soon  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  pupils  in  supplying  backgrounds 
and  draperies  to  his  portraits.  He  now  found  his  house  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  too  small  for 
him  and  removed  to  a  larger ;  but,  his  business  still  increasing,  and  this  second  house  proving 
insufficient,  he  made  a  final  move  in  1761  to  the  house  in  Leicester  Square,  where  he  lived 
and  worked  until  his  death  in  1792.  Even  this  was  soon  outgrown,  and  Reynolds  built  an 
addition  to  it  consisting  of  a  gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  a  painting-room,  and  such 
other  conveniences  as  his  business,  now  grown  very  extensive,  required.  The  house,  made 
famous,  not  only  by  the  labors  of  so  great  a  man,  and  by  the  memory  of  the  long  line  of 
distinguished  people  in  all  the  upper  ranks  of  life  who  came  to  sit  to  him  for  their  portraits ; 
and  no  less  by  the  illustrious  men  of  genius  who  were  his  familiar  guests,  still  stands,  and 
bears  a  memorial  tablet  inscribed  with  the  artist's  name.  It  may  be  added  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Square  lived  AVilliam  Hogarth,  who  had  taken  a  house  in  Leicester  Fields,  as  it 
was  then  called,  soon  after  his  marriage,  in  1730,  with  Sir  James  Thornhill's  daughter.     Here 
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lie  lived  until,  late  in  life,  his  health  failing,  he  bought  a  small  house  at  Chiswick,  where  he 
spent  his  summers.  He  had  been  living  thirty  years,  about,  in  Leicester  Square,  when 
Reynolds  moved  thither  from  Great  Newport  Street,  the  first  step  in  his  escape  from  the 
Grul)  Street,  as  it  was  then  considered,  of  St.  Martin's  Lane.  But  Hogarth  and  Reynolds,  as 
they  were  never  friends,  were  not  to  be  close  neighbors  long,  for  Hogarth  died  in  1764,  three 
years  after  Reynolds,  twenty-six  years  his  junior,  came  to  live  near  him,  and  perchance  to 
vex  his  rival's  honest  eyes  with  the  daily  spectacle  of  his  splendid  living. 

For  Reynolds,  as  he  was  now  the  accepted  portrait-painter  of  the  great  world,  thought  it 
became  his  dignity  to  live  in  a  style  suitable  to  it.  He  furnished  his  house  in  the  fashionable 
taste  of  the  time,  "and  finally  taxed  his  invention  and  his  j)urse  in  the  production  of  a 
carriage  with  wheels  carved  and  gilt,  and  bearing  on  its  panels  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 
His  sister  complained  that  it  was  too  showy — 'What! '  said  the  painter,  'would  you  have  one 
like  an  apothecary's  carriage?'"  This  sister,  Miss  Fanny  Reynolds,- had  come  from  Devon- 
shire to  London  with  her  brother  to  preside  over  his  house,  and  help  him  in  making  it  agree- 
able to  his  friends.  She  continued  to  live  with  him  until  her  marriage,  and  being  a  woman 
of  no  little  fashionable  accomplishment,  with  a  solid  accompaniment  of  wit  and  good  sense, 
she  became  an  important  element  in  those  meetings  about  her  brother's  dinner-table  which 
are  so  intimately  associated  with  his  career.  She  was  a  great  favorite  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
was  almost  a  daily  visitor  at  dinner,  and  by  her  womanly  tact  she  often  laid  the  storm  that 
was  sure  to  arise  where  so  many  men  of  strong  minds  and  decided  opinions  were  met  in  the 
freedom  of  convivial  intercourse.  Probably  at  no  other  table  in  England  could  a  visitor  be 
so  sure  of  meeting  in  the  coiirse  of  a  year,  so  many  men  famous  in  their  several  departments : 
Burke,  Dr.  Percy,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Boswell,  Garrick,  with  others,  famous  in  their  day, 
but  less  familiar  to  the  modern  reader.  To  this  group  of  intimates  were  often  added  the 
sitters  of  the  day,  to  whom,  if  Reynolds  thought  them  likely  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
meeting,  he  Avould  extend  an  invitation,  adding  as  an  inducement,  "Mr.  Garrick,  or  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  Dr.  Goldsmith  will  be  there."  "  There  was  something  singular  in  the  style  and 
economy  of  his  table,"  says  Courteney,  one  of  his  biographers,  "  that  contributed  to  pleas- 
antry and  good  humor:  a  course,  in  elegant  plenty,  without  any  regard  to  order  or  arrange- 
ment. A  table  prepared  for  seven  or  eight,  often  comi^elled  to  contain  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
When  this  pressing  difficulty  was  got  over,  a  deficiency  of  knives  and  forks,  plates  and 
glasses,  succeeded.    The  attendance  was  in  the  same  style;  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
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to  call  instantly  for  beer,  bread,  or  wine,  that  you  might  be  supplied  before  the  first  course 
was  over  He  was  once  prevailed  on  to  furnish  the  table  with  decanters  and  glasses  for 
dinners,  to  save  time  and  prevent  the  tardy  manceiivres  of  two  or  three  undisciplined 
domestics.  As  these  accelerating  utensils  were  demolished  in  the  course  of  service.  Sir 
Joshua  could  never  be  persuaded  to  replace  them.  But  these  trifling  embarrassments  only 
served  to  enhance  the  hilarity  and  singular  pleasure  of  the  entertainment.  The  wine, 
cookery,  and  dishes  were  but  little  attended  to :  nor  was  the  lish  or  venison  ever  talked  of  or 
recommended.  Amidst  this  convivial  animated  bustle  among  his  guests,  our  host  sat 
perfectly  composed,  always  attentive  to  what  was  said,  never  minding  what  was  eat  or  drank, 
but  left  every  one  at  perfect  liberty  to  scramble  for  himself.  Temporal  and  spii'itual  peers, 
physicians,  lawyers,  actors,  and  musicians  composed  the  motley  group,  and  played  their 
parts  without  dissonance  or  discord.  At  five  o'clock,  precisely,  dinner  was  served,  whether 
all  the  invited  guests  were  arrived  or  not.  Miss  Reynolds  seems  to  have  been  as  indifferent 
about  the  good  order  of  her  domestics,  and  the  api^earance  of  her  dishes  at  table,  as  her 
brother  was  about  the  active  distribution  of  his  wine  and  venison."  While  in  Rome,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit,  in  what  we  may  call  his  wandering  year,  he  had  contracted  the 
beginnings  of  a  deafness,  the  result  of  a  serious  illness,  and  this  had  increased,  iintil  he  was 
obliged  to  use  an  ear-trumpet.  It  is  to  this  that  Goldsmith  alludes  in  his  poem,  "  Retali- 
ation," in  which  he  describes  several  of  the  more  famous  members  of  this  famous  group: 

"  Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind. 

He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind : 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand; 

His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland; 

Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart: 

To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering. 

When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing; 

When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios  and  stuff. 

He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff." 

The  portraits  of  Reynolds  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  best  ever 
painted.  That  they  are  flattered  likenesses  of  their  originals,  as  Avas  often  charged  in  the 
artist's  own  time,  may  be  conceded,  but  we  ourselves  can  see  by  the  truth  of  the  characteriza- 
tion that  this  flattery  was  confined  to  unimportant  matters,  and  it  was  no  doubt  oftenest 
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exercised  in  the  portraits  of  women.     Tliere  can  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 

is  intimate  with  their  works,  that  in  Reynolds's  portraits  of  Johnson,  of  Goldsmith,  of  Burke, 

of  Sterne,  and  of  himself,  we  see  the  men  before  us  as  they  looked  to  their  contemxsoraries. 

He  avoided  as  far  as  laossible  in  his  portraits,  but,  we  must  believe,  less  from  theory  than  as 

it  were  from  instinct,  whatever  was  commonplace  or  conventional  in  attitude  and  arrange- 

*  ment,  but  never  with  the  result  of  seeming  affected  or  forced.     He  painted  Dr.  Johnson  more 

than  once,  and  on  one  occasion  showed  him  sitting  at  a  table  reading  from  a  manuscript  held 

close  to  his  face  with  his  chin  supported  by  his  hand.    "  Johnson  did  not  relish  this  allusion 

to  his  iiear-sightedness.     '  It  is  not  friendly  to  hand  doAvn  to  posterity  the  imperfections  of 

any  man.' "     Yet  Johnson  himself  had  said  to  Boswell,  who  asked  him,  Avhat  was  the  merit 

of  portraits  :   "Sir,  their  chief  excellence  is  being  like;  I  would  have  them  in  the  dress  of 

their  times,  to  preserve  the  accuracy  of  history — truth,  sir,  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  these 

things."     Why,  then,  should  the  good  doctor  have  objected  to  a  portrait  that  after  all  only 

hinted  at  a  defect  common  to  himself  with  hundreds  of  literary  men?     Reynolds  painted 

himself  in  spectacles,  and  in  his  portraits  of  men,  at  least,  endeavored  as  a  rule  to  take 

advantage  of  any  marked  peculiarity  in  his   sitter,  that  might  give  individuality  to  his 

picture.     "  On  one  occasion,"  says  Cunningham,  "  he  observed  that  a  noble  person,  one  of  his 

sitters,  instead  of  looking  the  way  the  painter  wished,  kept  gazing  at  a  beautiful  picture  by 

one  of  the  old  masters.     The  artist  instantly  pressed  this  circumstance  into   service.     'I 

snatched  the  moment,"  he  observes,  "  and  drew  him  in  profile  with  as  much  of  that  expression 

of  a  pleasing  melancholy  as  my  capacity  enabled  me  to  hit  off.     When  the  picture  was 

iinished,  he  liked  it,  and  particularly  for  that  expression,  though  I  believe  without  reflecting 

on  the  occasion  of  it."    One  of  his  finest  male  portraits  is  that  of  General  Eliot,  raised  to 

the  peerage  as  Lord  Heathfield,  Baron  Gibraltar,  for  his  successful  defence  of  Gibraltar, 

during  three  years  of  close  investment  and  constant  attack  from  the  combined  forces   of 

France  and  Spain.     Constable,  the  painter,  speaks  of  this  picture  as  almost  a  history  of  the 

defence  of  Gibraltar.     "  The  distant  sea,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  opposite  coast,  expresses  the 

locality,  and  the  cannon  pointed  downward,  the  height  of  the  rock  on  which  the  hero  stands, 

with  the  chain  of  the  massive  key  of  the  fortress  passed  twice  around  his  hand,  as  if  to 

secure  it  in  his  grasj).     He  seems  to  say,  '  I  have  you  and  I  will  keej)  you.' "     Among  his 

portraits  of  distinguished  men,  that  of  Lawrence  Sterne  is  one  of  the  most  interesting.     He 

wears  his  clergyman's  gown  and  sits  by  a  writing-table  with  papers  on  it,  leaning  Ms  head  on 
Vol.  III.-3  III 
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his  hand.  The  power  of  Reynolds  to  discriminate  human  character  :  the  imaginative  faculty, 
as  used  in  portrait  painting,  is  strikingly  shown  in  these  pictures  of  men  so  different  from 
one  another,  as  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Sterne.  As  it  has  been  said  that  the  English  get 
their  knowledge  of  their  history  and  of  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  Shakes- 
peare, so  we  may  say  that  we  read  the  lives  of  his  great  contemporaries  in  their  portraits  by 
Reynolds;  we  cannot  think  of  the  men  we  have  just  named  as  different  from  what  Reynolds' 
shows  them.  But  Reynolds  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  his  portraits  of  women  and  children; 
certainly  it  is  by  these  that  he  has  avou  his  lasting  place  in  the  world's  heart.  If  these 
pictures  could  be  collected,  they  would  be  seen  to  form  a  galaxy  of  beauty,  grace,  and  noble 
or  lovely  presence  such  as  no  country  but  his  own  England  could  supply.  His  portraits  of 
children  are  among  the  most  engaging  ever  jiroduced.  Nothing  in  art  has  ever  approached 
them  since  the  days  of  Luca  della  Robbia  and  Donatello,  and  the  lovely  cherub  and  singing- 
angels  of  these  men  are  as  truly  portraits  as  those  of  Reynolds,  and  with  even  less  attempt  at 
idealization.  He  treated  the  portraits  of  these  little  sitters  in  a  pictorial  way,  while  adhering 
to  the  dress  they  actually  wore,  and  giving  to  each  one  the  attitude  and  expression  that 
nature  dictated.  He  held  the  true  theory,  that  all  children  are  naturally  graceful,  until  they 
have  been  taught  how  to  be  so,  and  in  painting  them  he  seized  upon  the  first  spontaneous 
and  characteristic  movement  that  was  taken  as  they  moved  freely  about  his  studio,  and  made 
that  the  foundation  of  his  rapid  and  unconventional  sketch.  We  know  these  pictures  by 
the  names  he  gave  them  rather  than  by  the  actual  names  of  their  subjects.  "  The  Mouse- 
trap," or  "  Muscipula,"  as  it  w^as  originally  called,  and  which  we  engrave ;  the  "Age  of  Inno- 
cence," and  the  "  Heads  of  Angels,"  in  the  National  Gallery;  the  "  Strawberry  Girl,"  "  Goody 
Two-Shoes,"  "  The  Shepherd  Boy,"  are  all  portraits,  but  the  public  cares  nothing  for  their 
names.  The  "  Heads  of  Angels  "  are,  in  reality,  five  different  views  of  the  daughter  of  Lord 
AVilliam  Gordon,  rapid  sketches  made,  probably,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  upon  an  attitude 
for  an  intended  portrait.  This  was  an  expedient  not  seldom  employed  by  Reynolds.  Cun- 
ningham tells  irs  that  one  of  his  pictures,  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  was  originated  in  a 
similar  way:  A  poor  woman  with  her  baby  was  sitting  to  him  as  a  model  for  another  picture, 
when  the  child  fell  asleep,  and  scarcely  had  Reynolds  completed  the  sketch  of  it  in  one 
position  than  it  turned  in  its  sleep,  and  the  change  of  attitude  sixggested  the  notion  of  a 
picture  of  the  "  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  for  which  the  two  attitudes  of  the  one  child  might 
easily  serve.    It  was  this  quickness  of  perception  added  to  the  dexterity  of  his  pencil  that 
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mucli  of  the   charm   of  his  pictures  is  due,  since  in  more  solid  qualities  they  are  often 
wanting.    As  a  painter,  Reynolds  joined  serious  defects  to  qualities  undoubtedly  great-  but 


"THE    VESTAL." 
FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 


unfortunately,  owing  partly  to  his  carelessness,  partly  to  his  mania  for  experiments,  which 
has  led  to  the  cracking  and  fading  of  nearly  all  his  works,  the  defects  are  rapidly  mastering 
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the  qualities,  and  tlie  time  will  certainly  come  when  Reynolds  will  not  be  known  as  a 
painter,  or  as  a  colorist,  since  nothing  Avill  remain  as  he  left  it.  He  will  be  known  only  by 
the  engravings  that  have  been  made  from  his  pictures,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  almost  every- 
thing he  painted  has  been  engraved,  and  in  many  cases  most  admirably,  but  with  this  draAv- 
back,  that  the  beautiful  color,  Avhich  was  one  of  his  chief  excellences,  can  never  be  done 
justice  to  in  black-and-white. 

Reynolds  was  fond  of  i^ainting  the  women  who  sat  to  him,  in  characters  borrowed  from 
the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  rendered  in  a  style,  however,  that  had  no  likeness  to 
anything  in  classic  art,  but  had  come  down  to  him  by  regular  descent  from  the  times  of  Lely 
and  Kneller,  who  had  themselves  brought  it  with  them  from  the  fasliionable  artists  of  their 
time  on  the  Continent.  But  Reynolds  added  a  grace  to  this  borrowed  artificial  style,  well 
suited  as  it  was  to  the  borrowed  manners  of  that  earlier  time — a  grace  born  of  his  native 
English  simplicity  and  ingenuousness  that  were  never  spoiled  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  social 
life  into  which  his  profession  threw  him.  This  grace,  peculiar  to  Reynolds,  makes  ns  indeed 
forget  the  high-sounding  titles  of  many  of  these  portraits:  we  see  nothing  but  the  skill  of  the 
composition,  the  freedom  of  the  movement,  the  vivacity  of  the  expression:  the  title  is  merely 
a  part  of  the  affectation  of  the  time  :  the  love  of  giving  classical  names  to  every-day  English 
people,  which  we  meet  in  English  poetry  and  fiction  from  the  days  of  Spenser  down  to  our 
own  time.  The  Evelinas,  Clarissas,  Pamelas,  Angelinas,  and  Belindas  of  Reynolds's  time,  the 
heroines  of  Miss  Burney  and  Richardson,  Goldsmith  a  ad  Pope,  with  a  world  of  others — for 
not  one  fictitious  character  in  the  English  novels  of  the  day  in  a  thousand  had  an  English 
name — matched  well  enough  with  Reynolds's  Duchess  of  Manchester  and  her  Son,  as 
"Diana  disarming  Cupid";  Lady  Blake  as  "Juno  receiving  the  cestus  from  V(^nus,"  Mrs. 
Harley  as  a  "Bacchante,"  Lady  Spencer  as  an  "Amazon,"  and  Miss  Morris  as  "Hope  nursing 
Love."  It  not  seldom  seems  as  if  no  thought  whatever  has  been  given  to  the  significance 
of  the  title  ;  as  when  we  see  in  the  picture  called  "  The  Yestal,"  which  we  copy,  an  English 
lady  of  the  time,  fair  and  young,  and  no  doubt  well-bred,  painted  as  the  Vestal  Tuccia,  the 
heroine  of  the  story  so  well  known  by  the  painting  of  Hector  Le  Roux  (See  Ante,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
23).  For  the  rest,  it  is  instnictive  to  compare  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  two 
artists:  one  French  and  modern,  the  other  an  Englishman  of  the  last  century: — the  modern, 
bound  in  deference  to  his  time  to  treat  his  archaeological  facts  with  some  respect;  to  be 
beautiful  first,  it  is  true,  but  to  be  correct,  certainly;  Reynolds  living  in  a  time  when  next  to 
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nothing  was  known  of  arclifeology,  and  less  was  cared  about  it,  and  when  it  grated  on  no  one's 
feelings  to  see  a  Roman  Vestal  with  her  hair  frizzed  and  powdered,  and  attended  by  a 


"THE    LADIES    YORKE." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 


servant  in  the  costume  of  a  Turk.     In  the  pretty  portrait  group  of  "  The  Ladies  Yorke," 
Reynolds  shows  to  more  advantage :    this  is  as  good  an  illustration  as  could  be  given  of  his 
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ordinary  way  of  treating  such  subjects,  where  there  was  no  attempt  at  a  classical  composition. 
The  two  sisters  are  amusing  themselves  in  their  Park :  the  elder  holding  a  tame  dove  on  her 
finger,  Avhile  the  younger  has  its  mate  in  her  hands,  and  protects  it  from  the  playful  attack 
of  the  pet  dog.  The  different  expressions  of  the  two  persons,  the  elder  tranquil  and  com- 
posed, but  pleased  in  the  pleasure  of  her  younger  sister :  the  child  laughing  and  gayly  trip- 
ping at  the  elder's  side,  enjoying  the  excitement  of  her  dog  and  not  in  the  least  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  her  bird.  Of  the  dog  we  may  say,  he  is  painted  no  better  than  he  ought  to  be ; 
the  landscape  is  dashed  in  effectively  but  with  a  free  hand,  and  in  so  conventional  a  mass  of 
foliage,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  see  an  attempt  made  to  distinguish  a  birch  tree  from  its 
unrecognizable  neighbors,  while  the  marble  sphynx  on  its  pedestal  shows  how  careless  the 
artist  was  as  to  the  true  rendering  of  antique  forms. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  which  we  copy,  is  one  of  Reynolds's  most  widely  knovni 
paintings,  and  has  been  several  times  engraved.  Many  anecdotes  are  current  with  reference 
to  this  pictrue.  We  are  told  that  Reynolds,  a  man  of  courtly  manners,  gave  his  hand  to  the 
great  actress  who  was  to  sit  to  him  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  and  leading  her  to  her  chair  said: 
"Allow  me.  Madam,  to  conduct  you  to  your  undisputed  throne,"  and  on  finishing  the  picture 
"  he  wrought  his  name  on  the  border  of  her  robe.  Mrs.  Siddons  conceiving  it  to  be  a  piece  of 
classic  embroidery,  went  near  to  examine,  and  seeing  the  words,  smiled.  The  artist  bowed 
and  said,  '  I  could  not  lose  this  opportunity  of  sending  my  name  down  to  posterity  on  the 
hem  of  your  garment.' "  According  to  the  usual  account,  Reynolds  and  Mrs.  Siddons  had 
been  discussing  the  matter  of  an  appropriate  attitude,  when  Reynolds,  who  had  turned  away 
for  a  moment,  on  resuming  his  place,  saw  the  actress  sitting  as  we  see,  and  at  once  exclaimed: 
"  That  is  it,  do  not  move !  "  another  instance,  if  the  anecdote  be  well  founded,  of  his  quick 
perception  in  matters  that  belonged  to  his  art.  This  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  is  but  little 
idealized,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  equally  famous  one  in  the  National 
Gallery,  painted  by  Thomas  Gainsborough,  where  the  lady  is  represented  seated,  and  in  the 
dress  of  the  time.  If  the  two  great  painters,  the  greatest  of  their  time,  were  fortunate  in  their 
sitter,  Mrs.  Siddons  was  no  less  fortunate  in  being  handed  down  to  posterity  by  such  splendid 
hands.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  the  greatest  actress  who  has  appeared  since  Siddons  died, 
Rachel,  though  living  at  a  time  when  modern  art  in  France  was  at  its  height,  has  left  us  no  por- 
trait of  herself  that  can  in  the  least  be  said  to  do  her  justice.  The  only  distinguished  painter 
who  essayed  her  portrait — Gerome— made  a  lamentable  and  pretentious  failure  of  the  attempt. 
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The  history  of  Eeynolds's  life  is  uneventful :  it  was  little  more  than  one  long  series  of 
uninterrupted  successes,  so  far   as  his   portraits  were  concerned:  he  only  failed  when  he 


'MRS.    SIDDONS    AS    'THE    TRAGIC    MUSE.' 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 


attemi^ted  what  was  then  reckoned  a  higher  flight,  and  essayed  the  painting  of  historical, 
allegorical,  or  religious  pictures  on  a  large  scale.     Even  these  were  not  all  failures.    For  the 
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chapel  of  New  College,  Oxford,  he  designed  a  "  Nativity,"  to  be  placed  in  the  window  over 
the  altar,  and  though  it  is  entirely  nnsnited  to  its  purpose  as  a  window-painting,  yet  it  is  a 
charming  composition,  and,  as  it  appears  in  the  engraving,  is  one  of  his  best  works,  certainly 
by  far  his  best  work  in  that  direction.  Yet  of  these  historical  and  poetic  subjects  he 
painted,  says  Cunningham,  one  hundred  and  thirty.  His  portraits  are  said  to  amount  to 
more  than  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  list  includes  the  most  eminent  Englishmen  and  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  his  time  in  his  own  country.  In  the  second  exhibition  of  National 
Portraits,  held  in  London  in  1867,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  portraits  by  Reynolds  were 
exhibited,  and  though  the  display  was  a  splendid  tribute  to  his  genius,  yet  the  collection 
might  have  been  trebled  Avithout  exhausting  the  supply  of  beautiful  and  interesting 
examples. 

In  1768  Reynolds  was  made  President  of  the  newly  established  Royal  Academy,  and 
was  knighted  by  the  King,  Geoi'ge  III.  He  was  known  thenceforth  as  "  Sir  Joshua,"  a 
famiKar  appellation,  employed  commonly  instead  of  the  formal  full  name  and  title,  and 
bearing  witness,  as  we  may  think,  to  the  general  estimate  of  his  amiable  and  generous 
character  In  siieaking  of  his  jDictures,  it  is  commonly  said,  "  This  is  a  '  Sir  Joshua,'  "  as  we 
say  this  is  a  "  Raphael,"  or  this  is  a  "  Leonardo."  There  is  abundant  testimony  to  the  popu- 
larity of  Reynolds,  but  we  may  single  out  the  anecdote  told  of  himself  by  Northcote,  the 
artist,  who  was  afterward  a  pupil  of  Reynolds.  "  Mr.  Reynolds,"  says  Northcote, "  was  pointed 
out  to  me  at  a  public  meeting  where  a  great  crowd  was  assembled.  I  got  as  near  him  as  I 
could,  from  the  pressure  of  the  people,  to  touch  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  which  I  did  with  great 
satisfaction  to  my  mind."  And  when  Sir  William  Chambers  and  Benjamin  West  had  per- 
suaded him  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  artists  assembled  to  discuss  the  formation  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  "  the  whole  assembly  rose  up  to  a  man  as  he  entered  and  saluted  him 
"  President .' " 

Considering  the  greatness  of  his  reputation,  and  the  unanimity  of  the  world  in  awarding 
him  a  place  among  the  chiefs  of  painting,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  his  fame  rests  for  as  almost 
entirely  upon  the  evidence  of  those  who  saw  his  work  in  its  prime,  since,  as  has  been  already 
said,  hardly  anything  of  his  painting  remains  to  us  in  its  pristine  perfection.  When  we 
reflect  that  hundreds  of  pictures  painted  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  nearly 
as  perfect  to-day  as  when  they  were  first  sent  out  of  their  makers'  workshops,  it  is  surprising 
to  see  the  ruin  that  has  overtaken  the  pictures  of  Reynolds,  who  died  a  little  less  than  a 
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liundred  years  ago,  and  wlio  painted  the  grandmothers  and  grandfathers  of  men  and  women 
now  living.  We  have  several  examples  of  Reynolds  in  New  Tork,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  at  the  Lenox  Library,  but  none  of  them  do  his  reputation  justice.  The 
examples  at  the  Lenox  Library  have  so  comjpletely  faded  as  to  be  worthless,  and  the  large 
and  pretentious  example  at  the  Museum,  a  gift  from  the  late  Junius  Morgan,  Esq.,  is  but  a 
commonplace  picture,  -with  no  merit  to  speak  of.  Reynolds  died  in  1792,  after  a  long  illness, 
borne  with  a  mild  and  cheerful  fortitude,  agreeable  to  the  placid  and  even  tenor  of  his  life. 
"  His  sight  had'  failed  him  for  some  years  before  his  death :  one  day,  in  the  month  of  July, 
1789,  while  finishing  the  portrait  of  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford,  he  felt  a  sudden  decay  of 
sight  in  his  left  eye.  He  laid  down  the  pencil,  sat  a  little  while  in  mute  consideration,  and 
never  lifted  it  more." 

Royalty  itself  could  hardly  have  received  more  stately  funeral  honors  than  were  rendered 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  where  Van  Dyck  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  repose  beside  him.  His  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  Edmund  Burke, 
who  thus  summed  up  the  estimate  of  his  genius : 

"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  on  many  accounts  one  of  the  most  memorable  men  of  his  time. 
He  was  the  first  Englishman  who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of 
his  country.  In  taste,  in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and  in  the  richness  and 
harmony  of  coloring,  he  was  equal  to  the  greatest  masters  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait 
he  went  beyond  them;  for  he  communicated  to  that  description  of  the  art,  in  which  English 
artists  are  most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity  derived  from  the  higher  branches 
which  even  those  who  professed  them  in  a  superior  manner  did  not  always  preserve  when 
they  delineated  individual  nature.  His  talents  of  every  kind,  powerful  by  nature  and  not 
meanly  cultivated  by  letters,  his  social  virtues  in  all  the  relations  and  all  the  habitudes  of 
life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  very  great  and  unparalleled  variety  of  agreeable  societies 
which  will  be  dissipated  by  his  death.  He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  excite  some  jealousy 
— too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmity.  Tlie  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  felt 
with  more  sincere,  general,  and  unmixed  sorrow.     Hail !  and  Farewell !  " 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Burke  in  his  eulogy  on  Reynolds  calls  him  "  the  first  Englishman 
who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country."  This  may  be 
taken  as  a  straw  showing  how  adverse  the  wind  of  social  approval  blew  to  Hogarth's  reputa- 
tion, who  certainly  even  as  a  painter  deserved  to  be  remembered  in  any  reckoning  of  the 
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acliievements  of  English  art.  But  Hogartli  was  not  a  man  to  conciliate  the  world  in  which 
Burke  and  Reynolds  lived,  nor  was  his  art  of  a  kind  to  please  that  world.  Hogarth  and 
Fielding  depicted  the  life  of  England  as  they  saw  it  without  disguise  and  without  flattery. 
Richardson  and  Reynolds,  Reynolds,  it  is  true,  far  more  than  Richardson,  depicted  that  life 
on  its  tamer,  more  refined,  and  ornate  side:  for  Reynolds  painted  only  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
or  men  and  Avomen  of  genius,  and  children  born  under  a  fortunate  star,  and  Richardson, 
although  the  life  of  the  upper  classes  was  not  familiar  ground  to  him,  stUl  tried  his  best  to 
delineate  it,  and  even  his  villains  sin  in  velvet  coats,  and  flowered  waistcoats,  and  satin 
breeches.  It  was  by  another  generation  than  their  own  that  Hogarth  and  Fielding  were  given 
their  true  place  as  creators  in  art  and  literature,  and  the  name  of  another  great  man,  that  of 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  may  be  added  to  theirs,  as  one  who  was  not  valued  as  he  deserved 
while  he  lived,  but  who  has  since  come  royally  by  his  own. 

Thomas  Gainsborough  was  born  in  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  in  the  spring  of  1727.  His  father 
was  a  cloth-merchant,  and  both  the  boy's  parents  were  well-descended ;  and  the  father,  though 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  business  ability,  always  maintained  a  good  character  for  honesty. 
He  could  do  little  for  his  sons — there  Avere  three  of  them — but  Thomas,  the  youngest,  seems  to 
have  early  shown  a  love  of  art,  born  in  him  it  must  have  been,  since  there  was  no  one  to  teach 
him,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  as  a  child  in  the  beautiful  woods  near  his  father's  house, 
sketching  the  trees  and  the  floAvers,  so  that,  at  tAA-elve  years,  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
manual  skill  and  power  of  observation.  His  sketches  and  drawings  soon  made  him  a  name 
among  his  neighbors,  vrho  were  delighted  to  recognize  scenes  and  places  that  they  knew,  but 
the  boy  had  given  proof  of  an  equal  skill  in  draAving  the  human  face,  as  an  anecdote  of  his 
childish  years  proves.  He  Avas  one  day  sitting  in  his  father's  garden  making  a  sketch  of  a 
ragged  tree,  Avhen  he  saw  a  man  AA'ho  had  climbed  the  Avail,  and  was  looking  at  a  pear-tree 
loaded  with  ripe  fruit  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  help  himself  to  some  of  it.  Young  Gains- 
borough was  struck  by  the  light  and  shadow  thrown  upon  the  man's  face  by  the  sunlight  and 
the  leaves,  and  he  made  such  a  good  likeness  of  his  unconscious  sitter  that  his  father 
recognized  the  man  by  it,  and  taxed  him  Avith  his  intention  to  rob  his  garden,  and  shoAved 
him  hoAv  he  looked. 

By  the  time  the  lad  was  fourteen,  means  were  contrived  to  send  him  up  to  London, 
where  he  was  taken  into  the  workshop  of  a  French  engraver,  Gravelot,  who  was  then  living 
in  London,  but  he  did  little  there  beyond  working  on  the  frames  of  his  master's  pictures. 
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Then  for  a  while  he  wasted  time  in  tlie  academy  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  taught  by  Hayman,  a 
boon  companion  and  friend  of  Hogarth,  from  whom  it  may  be  presumed  Gainsborough  got  no 
good  of  any  kind;  unless  it  were  the  negative  good  of  not  being  ground  down  to  the  classic 
formulas  then  in  fashion.  He  stayed  four  years  in  London,  and  having  learned  some  of  the 
mechanical  rules  of  his  art,  he  left  the  city  and  returned  to  Sudbury,  where  he  diligently 
resumed  his  studies  from  the  nature  about  him.  At  nineteen,  the  year  after  his  return,  he 
married  a  girl  of  sixteen,  Margaret  Burr,  who  brought  him  an  income  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  on  this  they  set  up  housekeeping  at  Ipswich  in  a  cottage  which  they  rented  at  six 
pounds  a  year.  In  Ipswich,  Gainsborough  had  the  good  fortune,  for  such  it  proved  for  a 
time,  to  attract  the  favorable  attention  of  Philip  Thicknesse,  the  Governor  of  Landguard  Fort, 
who  for  several  years  befriended  the  young  artist:  as  long  indeed  as  he  found  him  submis- 
sive, but  who,  afterward,  when  Gainsborough  showed  an  independent  spirit,  cooled  toward 
him,  a  common  enough  experience  the  world  over;  and  after  a  stay  at  Ipswich  long  enough 
to  exhaust  the  resources  of  that  not  very  important  place,  Gainsborough  moved  to  Bath,  a 
city  at  that  time  of  great  prosperity,  and  here  he  remained  for  sixteen  years,  until  his  return 
to  London  in  1774.  In  Bath  he  took  handsome  lodgings  in  the  Circus,  for  which  he  paid  a 
rent  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  an  increase  in  the  expense  of  living  from  their  modest  beginnings 
at  Ipswich,  that  alarmed  his  prudent  wife,  but  Gainsborough's  skill  soon  made  a  way  for  him; 
his  charge  for  a  portrait-head  rose  from  five  guineas  to  eight,  and  from  eight  to  forty  guineas 
for  a  half-length  portrait,  and  one  hundred  for  a  whole  length.  As  Gainsboroiigh  was  sober 
and  industrious,  he  soon  became  independent,  and  lived  in  good  style,  seeing  much  company, 
and  giving  all  his  leisure  time  to  music,  for  which  he  had  such  a  passionate  love  that,  as  his 
friend  Jackson  said  of  him :  "  Gainsborough's  profession  was  painting,  and  music  was  his 
amusement;  yet  there  were  times  when  mnsic  seemed  to  me  to  be  his  employment  and 
painting  his  diversion."  He  was  so  devoted  to  music  that  he  filled  his  house  with  all 
manner  of  instruments,  and  allowed  his  table  to  be  infested  with  all  sorts  of  professors  except 
bagpipers.  When  he  dined,  he  talked  of  music,  when  he  painted,  he  discoursed  with  his 
visitors  and  sitters  on  its  merits,  and  when  he  had  leisure  he  practised  by  fits  and  starts  on 
his  numerous  instruments,  on  several  of  Avhich  he  had  attained  considerable  skill.  The  time 
came  for  him  to  leave  Bath  and  he  went  up  to  London,  where  he  took  a  house  in  Pall  Mall 
that  had  been  built  by  Duke  Schomberg,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  here  began  a 
new  era  of  prosperity.     Gainsborough  lived  in  only  a  iiortion  of  this  large  and  handsome 
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house,  renting  it  from  John  Astley,  the  painter,  for  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.     Of  this 
Jolm  Astley  an  amusing  story  is  told,  that  when  he  and  Reynolds  and  some  other  young 


"THE    BLUE    BOY." 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  BY  GAINSBOROUGH. 


Englishmen  were  in  Italy,  they  were  once  walking  in  the  country,  when  one  of  them  proposed 
a  race,  giving  the  cry  "  Off  Coats !  "    Astley,  however,  refused  to  doff,  but  the  others  insisting, 
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lie  followed  their  example,  and  disclosed  Ills  waistcoat,  new-backed  with  one  of  his  own 
pictures,  in  default  of  means  to  have  it  repaired  by  a  tailor!  It  was  in  this  house  that  Gains- 
borough painted  all  his  great  pictures,  and  here  he  lived  a  life  wholly  to  his  mind  with  his 
art,  his  music,  his  friends,  and  his  beloved  wife,  who  had  always  been  the  richest  element  in 
his  hap>j)iness.  Among  the  portraits  belonging  to  this  period  are  "  Tlie  Blue  Boy,"  a  por- 
trait of  Master  Buttall,  which  we  copy,  "  Mrs.  Graham,"  the  "  Mrs.  Siddons  "  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire — a  full-length  portrait  of  which  we  give 
the  half  length  from  a  recent  etching  by  Gilbert.  Cunningham  says  that  "Gainsborough 
destroyed  one  portrait  he  had  painted  of  this  famous  beauty,  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely,  the 
gayest  of  the  gay ;  her  dazzling  beauty,  and  her  conversation,  took  away  that  readiness  of  hand 
and  hasty  happiness  of  touch  which  belonged  to  him  in  his  ordinary  moments.  The  portrait  was 
so  little  to  his  satisfaction  that  he  refused  to  send  it  to  Chatsworth.  Drawing  his  wet  pencil 
across  a  mouth,  which  all  who  saw  it  thought  exquisitely  lovely,  he  said :  '  Her  Grace  is  too 
hard  for  me.' "  The  "  Blue-Boy  "  Avas  painted  to  refute  in  practice  one  of  Reynolds's  theories. 
Reynolds  had  laid  down  the  principle  that  blue  cannot  be  used  as  the  dominant  color,  and 
also  that  the  most  vivid  tints  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  painting.  Gains- 
borough's picture,  painted  in  reply  to  Reynolds,  represents  Master  Buttall,  a  gentlemanly- 
looking  boy  of  about  fifteen  years  old,  standing,  looking  full  at  the  spectator.  He  has  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks  and  lips ;  over  his  left  arm,  placed  akimbo,  is  thrown  the  end 
of  a  cloak  or  mantle,  the  collar  of  which  shows  at  his  shoulder,  while  in  his  right  hand, 
hanging  at  his  side,  he  holds  a  large  beaver-hat  Avith  a  long  curling  ostrich-feather.  His 
satin  jacket,  satin  breeches  tied  at  the  knees  with  knots  of  ribbon,  his  silk  stockings,  and  the 
rosettes  on  his  shoes,  are  all  of  the  same  blue ;  the  only  white  seen  in  the  picture  is  in  the  boys' 
lace  collar,  the  slashings  of  his  sleeves,  the  lace  cuff  on  his  right  hand,  and  a  bit  of  his  shirt 
seen  beneath  his  waistcoast.  "  It  is  easy,"  says  M.  Chesneau,  "  thus  to  enumerate  the  different 
articles  of  the  boy's  dress,  but  how  can  we  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  harmony  of 
the  picture?  How  can  we  translate  into  words  the  delicacy  of  this  painting,  the  beauty  of 
the  reflected  lights,  the  high  light,  the  sparkling  touches  of  bright  color,  and  the  soft,  warm, 
deep  shades  so  blended  and  harmonized  as  to  reduce  and  modify  the  otherwise  too  great 
intensity  of  the  full  color  ?  How  can  we  describe  the  variety  of  exjjedients  by  which  the 
master  has  managed  his  shadows,  causing  the  boy's  figure  to  stand  out  from  a  background  of 
autumnal  foliage  of  russet  and  green  tints,  massed  against  a  sky  full  of  breeze  and  movement? 
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One  has  only  to  see  this  picture  to  admire  it  and  to  carry  away  the  impression  of  a 
masterpiece." 


"GEORGIANA,    DUCHESS    OF    DEVONSHIRE." 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  BY  GAINSBOROUGH. 


The  regrettable  jealousy  that  existed  between  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds  was  partly 
professional,  but  was  also  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  different  characters  and  temperaments 
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of  these  two  great  men.  Reynolds  was  cautious,  cold-blooded,  and  inclined  to  reverence  the 
conventional  order  of  the  society  in  which  be  moved.  In  his  habits  he  was  sober,  staid,  and 
indnstrions,  and  while  he  was  fond  of  a  certain  dignified  ostentation  in  his  way  of  living,  he 
was  by  no  means  generous  in  his  dealings  with  those  who  served  him.  Gainsborough,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  of  a  free  and  cordial  temper,  not  given  to  dissipation,  but  greatly  enjoying 
the  good  things  of  life,  his  friends,  his  music  and  the  society  of  his  excellent  wife.  He  cared 
little  for  the  company  of  the  great,  protecting  his  independence  by  a  certain  brusqueness  of 
manner  and  license  of  speech  reckoned  sometimes  too  free  even  in  that  free-and-easy  age; 
and  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  world,  he  was  distinguished  for  a  generosity  in  money-mat- 
ters that  had  nothing  of  recklessness  or  extravagance  in  it,  but  was  simply  the  outcome  of 
right  feeling  and  honesty.  Cunningham  who  may  be  thought  inclined,  perhaps,  to  judge 
Reynolds  too  harshly  and  Gainsborough  too  gently,  has  an  anecdote  or  two  that  throw  a  light 
upon  his  character,  and  disposition.  "  One  of  his  acquaintances  in  Bath  was  Wiltshere,  the 
public  carrier,  a  kind  and  worthy  man,  who  loved  Gainsborough  and  admired  his  works.  In 
one  of  his  landscapes  he  wished  to  introduce  a  horse,  and  as  the  carrier  had  a  very  handsome 
one,  he  reqiiested  the  loan  of  it  for  a  day  or  two,  and  named  his  purpose ;  his  generous  neigh- 
bor bridled  it  and  saddled  it,  and  sent  it  as  a  present.  The  painter  was  not  a  man  to  be  out- 
done in  acts  of  generosity;  he  painted  the  wagon  and  horses  of  his  friend,  put  his  whole  fam- 
ily and  himself  into  it  and  sent  it,  well-framed,  to  AViltshere,  with  his  kind  respects."  "A 
certain  lord  came  to  him  for  his  portrait,  and  that  aU  might  be  worthy  of  his  station,  he  had 
put  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  richly  laced,  with  a  weU-powdered  wig,  and  having  composed 
himself  he  said,  'Now,  sir,  I  beg  you  will  not  overlook  the  dimple  on  my  chin! '  Gainsbor- 
ough, who  had  been  getting  more  and  more  restive  as  the  man's  vanity  and  self-importance 
showed  themselves,  broke  out  at  this,  with  'Confound  the  dimple  on  your  chin,  sir!  I  shall 
paint  neither  the  one  nor  the  other! '  And  he  laid  down  the  brushes  and  refused  to  resume 
them."  "  His  love  of  music  was  constant;  he  was  so  passionately  fond  of  it  that  he  filled  his 
house  with  all  manner  of  instruments.  A  visitor  once  found  Colonel  Hamilton  playing  so 
exquisitely  to  Gainsborough  on  the  violin  that  he  exclaimed:  '  Go  on,  and  1  will  give  you  the 
picture  of  the  "  Boy  at  the  Stile  "  which  you  have  so  often  wished  to  purchase  of  me.'  The 
colonel  proceeded,  and  the,  painter  stood  in  speechless  admiration,  with  the  tears  of  rapture 
on  his  cheeks.  Hamilton  then  caUed  a  coach  and  took  away  the  picture!  "  Anecdotes  like 
this  abound,  and  sufficiently  explain  among  other  things,  the  want  of  cordiality  between  Key- 
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nolds  and  Gainsborongli.  There  was  never  enmity  between  tliem,  nor  did  their  want  of  syni' 
pathy  show  itself  in  words  or  actions  unworthy  of  men  of  character.  It  simply  kept  them 
apart,  yet  now  and  again  they  made  an  effort  to  show  friendly  feelings,  and  Reynolds  once 
gave  Gainsborough  a  sitting  for  his  portrait,  but  the  picture  was  never  finislied.  When 
Gainsborough  knew  that  he  was  dying,  he  sent  for  Reynolds  and  peace  was  made  between 
them.  "  We  are  all  going  to  Heaven,"  cried  Gainsborough,  "  and  Vandyck  is  of  the  company !  " 
To  Gainsborough  belongs  the  honor  of  founding  the  English  school  of  landscape,  an 
honor  sometimes  accorded  to  his  contemporary  Wilson,  who,  however,  Avas  little  more  than 
an  imitator  of  Claude  and  the  later  Italians,  painting  forever  classic  ruins  in  a  classic  laud- 
scape,  whereas  Gainsborough  found  nearly  all  his  themes  in  his  native  Suffolk,  and  painted 
nature  as  he  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes  and  felt  it  with  his  own  heart.  The  three  great  artists 
to  whom  we  have  given  so  much  space,  Hogarth,  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  the  founders 
in  their  own  country  of  genre,  portrait,  and  landscape-painting,  were  indeed  men  of  whom 
any  nation  might  be  proud,  but  if  the  preference  must  be  given  to  any  one  of  them  over  the 
others,  it  must  be  given  to  Gainsborough,  who  united  in  himself  the  titles  of  portrait-painter 
and  landscape-painter,  winning  such  distinction  in  either  field  as  places  him  among  the  great- 
est artists,  not  of  England  alone,  but  of  the  world.  The  example  of  his  landscape  which  we 
give,  the  view  of  Worcester  Cathedi-al,  is  charming  of  its  kind :  the  old  church  framed  in  its 
encircling  lines  of  water,  sky  and  tree,  the  whole  breathing  the  fresh,  sweet  English  air  of 
tranquil  enjoyment;  but,  as  a  rule,  his  landscapes  are  associated  more  intimately  with  human 
life;  farmers  and  their  families  going  to  market:  "  The  Woodman  and  his  Dog  in  the  Storm," 
"  Shepherd-boy  in  the  Shower,"  "  Cottage-girl  with  her  Dog  and  Pitcher,"  "  Girl  and  Pigs," 
and  many  another  of  the  same  sort.  His  portraits  almost  always  have  a  landscape-back- 
ground, and  it  is  a  pity  that  in  his  etching  of  the  "  Blue-boy,"  here  reproduced,  as  in  his 
equally  skillful  etching  of  "  Mrs.  Graham,"  Flameng  should  have  omitted  the  landscape  that 
in  the  originals,  adds  so  much  to  the  character  of  the  pictures.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  Royal 
Academy  dinner,  Rejmolds,  the  president,  gave  as  a  toast,  "  Gainsborough,  the  best  landscape 
painter  of  our  day,"  to  which  AVilson,  whose  presence  Reynolds  had  not  observed,  responded : 
"And  the  best  portrait-painter,  too!  "  and  the  judgment  of  posterity  has  confirmed  what  was 
said  with  no  gi'eat  sincerity,  perhaps,  on  either  side.  It  may  be. remarked,  in  passing,  that  if 
Gainsborough's  fame  in  these  latter  days  has  come  dangerously  near  to  outstripping  that  of 
Reynolds,  something  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  his  fondness  for  experimenting  with 
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pigments,  the  pictures  of  Reynolds  are  almost  without  exception  in  bad  condition:  they  have 
cracked  and  faded  disastrously.  Gainsborough's  pictures,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  almost 
without  exception,  come  down  to  us  as  fresh  and  brilliant  as  when  they  were  painted.  "  In 
the  purely  technical  art  of  painting,"  says  Ruskin,  "  Turner  is  a  child  to  Gainsborough  .  .  . 


"  WORCESTER     CATHEDRAL." 

FROM   THE   ETCHING   BY   BRUNET-DESBAINES,   AFTER   GAINSBOROUGH. 

hishftnd  is  as  light  as  the  sweep  of  a  cloud,  as  swift  as  a  flash  of  a  sunbeam.    His  forms  are 

grand,  simple,  ideal.  ...  He  never  loses  sight  of  his  picture  as  a  whole.  ...  In  a  word, 

Gainsborough  is  an  immortal  painter." 

English  painting  had  now  received  an  impetus  that  was  to  keep  it  for  a  long  time  at 

high-water  mark.    It  developed  rapidly,  not  in  one  line,  but  in  several,  and  with  almost  equal 
Vol.  III.-4  "I 
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excellence  in  portrait,  in  genre,  and  in  landscape.  In  portrait-painting  the  succession  of  Rey- 
nolds and  Gainsborough  was  carried  on  by  Romney,  1734-1802;  Raeburn,  1756-1823;  Hopp- 
ner,  1759-1810;  Opie,  1761-1807;  Lawrence,  1769-1830;  and  Jackson,  1778-1831;  to  mention 
the  chiefs  of  the  school.  In  genre-painting,  Wilkie,  1785-1841,  is  jDerhaps  the  nearest  to 
Hogarth,  though  there  was  really  no  likeness  in  their  way  of  looking  at  life,  and  Hogarth  was 
incomparably  the  better  painter.  Another  painter,  who  like  Wilkie  had  great  vogue,  was 
Mubeady,  1786-1863,  and  since  then  there  has  been  no  lack  of  painters  in  the  same  field, 
although  no  one  has  arisen  who  has  not  long  since  outlived  his  popularity,  while  Hogarth  stiU 
remains  secure  in  his  undisputed  seat.  In  landscape,  the  list  is  longer.  After  Gainsborough 
the  next  important  name  that  appears  is  that  of  John  Crome  ("  Old  Crome  "— so-caUed  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  son),  1769-1821 ;  then  came  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  1775-1851 ;  Constable, 
1776-1837,  and  the  water-colorists,  Samuel  Prout,  1783-1855,  and  Peter  DeWint,  1784^1849. 
Portraiture  and  landscape  are  the  branches  of  the  art  of  painting  in  which  the  English  people 
take  the  most  pleasure,  and  in  both  fields  the  work  accomplished  has  been  vast  in  extent  and 
of  undisputed  high  quality.  In  another  field,  that  of  historical -painting,  although  the  Eng- 
lish school  has  boasted  not  a  few  names  that,  in  their  time,  enjoyed  an  immense  popularity, 
nothing  of  permanent  value  has  been  produced;  even  in  the  treatment  of  siibjects  from  their 
own  history  they  have  been  surpassed  by  the  French,  and  even  in  some  cases  by  the  Germans. 
In  subjects  draAvn  from  poetry,  or  invented  by  the  fancy  or  imaginative  feeling  of  the  artist 
himself,  the  English  have  done  but  little  worthy  of  remembrance,  although  even  here  it  may 
be  allowed  that  they  have  accomj)lished  as  much  as  any  modem  nation,  far  more  certainly, 
that  Avill  endure  than  the  Germans,  who  pretend  almost  to  a  monopoly  in  that  domain. 
A  bastard  sort  of  imaginative  painting  took  on  great  proportions  in  the  time  of  Reynolds,  and 
drew  after  it  some  of  the  best  names  of  the  time.  Reynolds  himself  tried  his  hand  at  paint- 
ing historical  and  imaginative  pictures,  but  his  efforts  in  that  line  are  best  forgotten.  Ho- 
garth, too,  made  at  least  one  conspicuous  effort  in  his  "  Sigismunda,"  a  picture  that  was 
treated  with  great  contempt  by  the  public  of  that  time  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they 
thought  the  painter  of  the  "  Marriage  a  la  Mode  "  and  the  "  Rake's  Progress,"  had  no  ri^ht  to 
paint  sentimental  tragedy.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  "  Sigismunda  "  is  a  bad  picture,  but 
only  to  say  that  it  is  as  good  as  any  of  the  pictures  in  the  same  vein  that  was  produced  in 
that  age.  The  "  Birth  of  Shakespeare,"  by  Angelica  Kauffmann,  1741-1807,  which  we  repro- 
duce, is  a  good  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  was  held  in  favor  in  the  Reynolds  time ;  the 
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allegories  with  which  Romney,  and  West,  and  Fiissli,  and  Barry,  and  Haydon  covered  the 
walls  of  the  Exhibition-rooms  were  none  of  tlieni  strongei  or  of  nioie  artistic  or  intellectual 


"THE    BIRTH    OF    SHAKESPEARE." 

FROM   THE    PICTURE    BY    ANGELICA    KAUFFMANN.  BY    PERMISSION    OF    MESSRS.    CASSELL   &    CO. 

value  than  those  of  this  artist,  who,  like  Fiissli,  or  Fuseli,  was  a  Swiss  domesticated  in  Eng- 
land.   We  speak  only  of  the  contents  of  her  innumerable  pictures  and  designs,  engraved  for 
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the  most  part  by  Bartolozzi,  himself  an  importation  from  Italy;  no  doubt  in  technical  quali- 
ties the  men  who  were  her  contemjaoraries  surpassed  her,  for  her  execution  was  absurdly 
weak.  But,  what  they  had  to  express  by  means  of  their  superior  craftsmanship  was  no  bet- 
ter worth  listening  to  than  that  of  this  sentimental  lady,  who  yet  was  held  worthy  to  be  made 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  who  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
friendship  by  Reynolds,  and  indeed  reckoned  as  one  of  the  celebrities  of  her  day.  "  Now, 
none  so  poor,  to  do  her  honor" — unless  it  be  Miss  Thackeray,  who  has  made  a  novel,  "Miss 
Angel,"  out  of  her  romantic  adventures.  Fuseli — for  as  he  himself  anglicized  his  name  we 
may  as  well  adopt  his  spelling — ^was  fax  more  remarkable  and  interesting  as  a  man  than  as  an 
artist.  As  an  artist,  indeed,  he  is  entirely  out  of  favor,  nor  can  the  judgment  that  has  dis- 
placed him  from  the  high  position  that  he  once  held  be  questioned.  He  was  bom  in  Zurich, 
and  followed  to  England  in  the  train  of  the  long  procession  of  foreigners  Avho  had  found  occu- 
pation and  prosperity  there  since  the  days  of  his  own  illustrious  countryman,  Holbein.  He 
had  already  at  home  given  jiroof  of  great  talent,  and  on  setting  out  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
England,  Lavater  gave  him  the  advice,  "  Be  content  to  do  only  the  tenth  part  of  what  you 
can."  He  was  remarkable  among  other  things  for  his  knowledge  of  languages;  while  yet  a 
youth  he  had  translated  "  Macbeth  "  into  German,  and  with  this  among  his  credentials,  he 
found  employment  enough  in  London  as  a  hack  writer  for  the  MUlers,  Johnsons,  Cadells  and 
other  booksellers  to  whom  he  had  brought  letters  of  introduction.  His  strongest  inclination, 
however,  had  always  been  toward  art — his  mind  had  early  been  inflamed  with  admiration  for 
Michelangelo,  whom  he  only  knew  by  engravings,  and  after  eight  years  of  drudgery,  em- 
ployed in  compilations  and  translations  for  the  publishers  with  whatever  chance-occupations 
were  thro-\vn  in  his  way — he  was  once  engaged  by  a  nobleman  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and  went 
with  his  charge  to  Paris — he  ventured  to  introduce  himself  to  Reynolds  and  showed  a  port- 
folio of  drawings  and  asked  his  advice.  Reynolds  strongly  advised  his  going  to  Italy,  and 
Fuseli  eagerly  embraced  the  suggestion.  Poor  as  he  was,  he  made  his  way  thither,  and  for 
eight  years  supported  himself  abroad  while  he  studied  with  the  greatest  diligence,  giving  up 
his  time,  night  and  day,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  great  Italians  of  the  later  time,  especially 
to  Michaelangelo  whom  he  held  in  almost  servile  veneration — as  was  indeed  the  fashion  in 
that  time  everyAvhere  and  with  everybody.  Fuseli  would  appear  to  have  had  something 
mightily  attractive  in  his  character  and  manners,  for  socially  his  life  was  one  long  success, 
and  Cunningham  says  that  while  he  was  in  Italy  such  was  his  winning  way  in  conversation, 
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and  such  even  then  the  acknowledged  powers  of  his  pencil  that,  from  English  travellers 
alone,  he  had  at  one  time  commissions  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  He  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  soon  busily  engaged  in  those  compositions  to  illustrate  the 
famous  "  Shakespeare  "  undertaken  at  ]iis  suggestion  by  Alderman  Boydell,  by  which  he  is 
probably  now  best  known  to  the  public,  so  far  as  he  is  known  at  all.  Some  of  the  subjects 
illustrated  by  him,  the  "  Hamlet  and  the  Ghost,"  for  instance,  have  a  rude  vigor  very  remark- 
able when  compared  with  the  compositions  of  other  artists  who  contributed  to  this  famous 
work— the  first,  perhaps,  in  the  line  of  those  "  illustrated  "  books  that  we,  in  our  time,  know 
so  well.  After  the  "  Shakespeare,"  in  which  nearly  every  distinguished  artist  of  the  time  in 
England  took  part,  Fuseli  made  designs  from  Dante  and  Milton,  and  also  from  Virgil  and 
Sophocles,  and  painted  some  pictures  which  by  their  wild  extravagance  attracted  the  crowd, 
but  did  him  no  good  with  the  judicious.  His  "Nightmare"  had  astonished  the  world  soon 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  and  his  "  Night  Hag  "  and  his  "  Puck  "  were  in  the  same  fantastic 
and  overwrought  vein.  Fuseli  was,  in  rapid  succession,  made  a  Royal  Academician,  Professor 
of  Painting  in  the  Academy,  and  Keeper.  As  Professor,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
painting,  and  as  Keeper  he  had  to  direct  the  studies  of  the  youth  who  were  to  become  the 
artists  of  the  next  generation.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  probably  responsible  for  more  misdirec- 
tion of  talent  and  positive  waste  of  precious  time  than  can  be  conceived,  but  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  admitted  that,  his  extravagance  and  bombast  apart,  all  that  he  taught  was  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  time.  The  story  of  his  life  is  singularly  interesting,  and  in  good 
hands  would  make  the  theme  of  a  striking  romance.  Our  own  Charles  R.  Leslie  was  one  of 
his  pupils,  and  he  says  of  him :  "  It  would  have  required  a  Reynolds  to  do  justice  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  fine  head.  His  keen  eye,  of  the  most  transparent  blue,  I  shall  never  forget." 
Mary  AVolstonecraft  fell  violently  in  love  with  him  when  he  was  fifty,  and  the  artist  platoni- 
caUy  returned  the  sentiment,  somewhat  to  the  annoyance  of  his  wife,  who,  however,  had  no 
real  cause  of  displeasure  with  Fuseli,  however  much  she  may  have  had  with  his  eccentric  ad- 
mirer. Fuseli  who  was  of  a  most  excitable  and  irritable  temper,  was  in  the  habit  of  letting 
ofl:  his  superfluous  steam  on  occasions  with  a  torrent  of  "  damns,"  and  it  is  related  that  once 
when  his  wife  was  in  a  towering  rage  with  Mary  WoUstonecraft,  Fuseli  turned  toward  her 
and  soothed  her  with,  ''Sophia,  best  one,  why  don't  you  damn?  You  don't  know  how  it 
would  comfort  you!  "  Fuseli  was  greatly  liked  by  Lawrence,  and  when  he  lay  a-dying,  his 
last  words  were:  "Is  Lawrence  come,  is  Lawrence  come?" 
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Contemporary  with  Fuseli  Avas  a  man  whose  genius  was,  to  superficial  appearance,  allied 
with  his,  and  yet  while  Fuseli  lived,  rich  in  every  kind  of  success,  with  money,  friends,  posi- 
tion, honors,  William  Blake,  an  extraordinary  genius,  a  true  creator,  a  poet,  in  his  kind,  of 
the  first  water,  lived  and  died  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  ridiculed  by  almost  all  the  artists  of 
his  time,  counted  for  mad,  and  known  in  his  true  light  by  only  a  few  elected  spirits.  Blake 
was  born  in  London  in  1757.     His  father  was  a  moderately  prosperous  tradesman,  a  hosier, 

who  did  for  the  education  of  the  wonderful 
child  sent  him  by  Heaven,  all  that  lay  in  his 
power,  after  he  had  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  finding  that  he  had  begotten  an  artist  and 
a  poet,  instead  of  an  apprentice  and  a  succes- 
sor in  his  business.  The  mother,  however, 
had  privately  encouraged  the  child  in  his 
tendencies;  she  had  listened  to  his  childish 
sayings,  wise  beyond  his  years,  and  laid  them 
uj)  in  her  heart,  and  whether  we  are  assured 
of  it  by  the  biographers  or  not,  we  feel  that 
the  boy  who  at  twelve  could  write  the  poems 
which  have  made  him  worthy  to  share  in  the 
immortality  of  Shelley  and  Keats,  which  be- 
long indeed  to  the  very  finest  strain  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  could  not  have  become  what  he 
was,  unless  his  genius  had  been  fostered  by 
a  loving  and  sympathetic  mother.  Young 
PORTRAIT  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE.  Blake  was  givcu  some  rudimentary  lessons 

in  drawing,  and  then  put  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  engraving  with  Basire,  a  noted  engraver 
of  the  day,  and  when  his  term  had  expired,  getting  work,  as  he  could,  from  the  publish- 
ers—the books  for  which,  at  this  time  and  later,  he  made  illustrations,  the  greater  part  of 
them  insignificant  or  valueless  in  themselves,  now  fetch  high  prices,  and  are  treasured  by 
collectors  for  the  vignettes,  and  head-and-tail-pieces  designed  by  Blake,  and  for  which  he 
could  have  received  but  small  pay.  He  married  early,  the  wife  with  whom  he  was  to  live  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  a  beautiful,  harmonious,  almost  ideal  life,  a  life  of  chosen  poverty  and  pri- 
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vation  illuminated  by  high  thoughts,  by  sacrifice  and  devotion  such  as  even  to  read  of  gives 
us  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  As  a  boy  apprenticed  to  Basire  his  chief  delight  had  been,  when  his 
day's  work  was  over,  to  seek  his  chamber,  and  there  make  drawings  and  illustrate  them  with 
verses  to  be  hung  up  when  finished  in  his  mother's  room.  He  was  always  at  work ;  he  called 
amusement  idleness ;  sight-seeing,  vanity ;  and  money -making,  the  ruin  of  all  high  asxDiration. 
"  Were  I  to  love  money,"  he  said,  "  I  should  lose  all  power  of  thought;  desire  of  gain  deadens 
the  genius  of  man.  I  might  roll  in  wealth  and  ride  in  a  golden  chariot  were  I  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  parsimony.  My  business  is  not  to  gather  gold,  but  to  make  glorious  shapes,  express- 
ing godlike  sentiments."  This  sounds  more  visionary  and  unpractical  than  Blake  meant. 
He  worked  industriously  all  day  at  his  profession  of  engraving,  by  which  he  earned  enough 
(o  maintain  himself  and  his  wife  in  comfort  according  to  their  simple  needs,  and  in  the  even- 
ing he  sat  by  his  wife's  side,  composing  poetry  and  designing  the  ornamental  borders  and 
vignettes  with  which  he  loved  to  surround  his  verses.  After  he  had  been  for  several  years 
occupied  in  this  way,  dividing  his  time  between  professional  work  and  what  to  a  mind  less 
seriously  disposed,  would  have  seemed  like  amusement,  he  was  persuaded  to  go  into  business 
for  himself  in  a  small  way  as  a  print-seller,  in  company  with  a  former  fellow-apprentice  at 
Basire's.  His  wife  and  his  partner  were  to  attend  to  the  business,  while  he  himself  was  to  go 
on  engraving,  and  was  to  take  his  younger  brother  Robert  as  an  apprentice.  Bu.t,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  the  arrangement  did  not  last;  a  disagreement  with  Parker,  the  partner, 
broke  it  up ;  Robert,  the  brother,  much  beloved  by  Blake,  died,  and  the  shop  was  given  up. 
Blake  and  his  wife  removed  to  another  house,  and  here  he  again  resumed  the  life  he  had  led 
before  he  entered  upon  his  late  business- venture.  He  took  up  the  business  of  engTaving  in 
a  small  way,  as  a  means  of  earning  a  moderate  livelihood,  and  then  began  the  publication  of 
those  poems  which  have  so  endeared  his  name  to  lovers  of  poetry.  The  poems  had  been  com- 
posed from  time  to  time  as  occasion  called  them  forth,  and  he  now  only  needed  some  repro- 
ductive process,  within  his  small  means,  by  which  the  foundation  at  least  of  the  pages  Avrit- 
ten  and  decorated  by  his  own  hand  could  be  repeated,  to  be  afterward  colored  according  to 
his  fancy.  While  he  was  meditating  upon  this,  the  spirit  of  his  brother  Robert,  as  he  cer- 
tainly believed,  appeared  to  him  in  the  night  and  gave  him  clear  directions  how  to  proceed. 
The  next  morning  he  sent  his  wife  out  with  the  only  piece  of  money  they  possessed,  to  buy 
materials  for  beginning  the  work.     On  small  plates  of  copper  four-and-a-half  inches  high  by 

three  inches  wide,  he  wrote  the  verses  and  sarrounded  them  with  an  ornamental  border,  using 

in 
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the  stopping-out  varnish  of  the  engravers  and  a  reed-pen.  The  plate  thus  prepared  was  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  an  acid  which  ate  away  the  portions  of  the  plate  not  covered  by  the 
varnish,  leaving  the  script  and  the  design  in  relief.  From  the  plates  he  then  took  impressions 
in  any  color  that  pleased  him,  usmg  colors  ground  by  himself  and  mixed  with  common  glue. 
St.  Joseph,  the  carpenter,  had  taught  hiin  this  secret  in  a  vision.  His  wife  lent  him  her  as- 
sistance in  printing  of  the  plate,  and  then,  aided  by  his  instruction,  shared  with  liim  the 
pleasant  labor  of  illuminating  the  designs  after  the  original  drawings.  Mrs.  Blake  also  bound 
the  plates  into  books,  and  thus  the  whole  work  was  entirely  home-made.  This  first  of  Blake's 
books  of  this  sort  was  published,  or  put  forth  in  1789.  The  "  Poetical  Sketches,"  poems  Avrit- 
ten  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty,  had  been  published  in  the  orthodox  manner  with 
type  and  printer's-ink,  six  years  earlier,  in  1783,  by  the  aid  of  Blake's  friends:  John  Flaxman, 
the  sculptor,  the  principal  among  them.  But  the  present  volume,  "  The  Songs  of  Innocence," 
for  so  this  small  collection  of  twenty  separate  pieces  was  called,  was  altogether  an  unortho- 
dox affair.  Owing  to  the  mode  of  printing — each  page  struck  off  separately  by  hand  in  a 
tint  of  its  own,  and  then  colored  ia  imitation  of  the  original  design — no  two  copies  are  exactly 
alike,  and  moreover  as  the  labor  of  producing  them  was  considerable,  and  the  demand  very 
small,  there  were  but  few  copies  ever  put  out,  finished  in  this  way,  and  these  have  become  ex- 
tremely scarce.  A  copy  of  the  "  Songs  of  Innocence  "  and  the  "  Songs-of  Experience  " — this 
second  series  published  five  years  later— bound  up  together,  was  lately  offered  for  sale  in  Lon- 
don for  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  or  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  a  fact  which  we 
mention  only  to  show  the  vastly  increased  value  now  put  upon  works  that  in  the  artist's  life- 
time could  hardly  find  a  purchaser.  These  first  publications  were  followed  by  a  long  series 
of  works,  books  of  a  like  character  so  far  as  externals  go,  but  far  inferior  to  these  in  literary 
character,  by  drawings,  and  paintings,  designs  in  illustration  of  Milton,  Dante,  and  the  Bible, 
among  them  the  Illustrations  to  the  Book  of  Job,  which  i-emains,  we  must  think,  Blake's 
greatest  achievement.  As  this  work,  now  greatly  advanced  in  price,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  or- 
dinary purses,  and  is  indeed  hard  to  be  had  at  all,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  the  reader  who 
may  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  a  series  of  designs  of  extraordinary  originality  and 
power,  that  the  whole  set  has  been  published  in  Boston,  by  the  Heliotype  process  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  Another  work  of  Blake's  of  exceptional  interest  is  the  "  Procession  of  the  Can- 
terbury Pilgrims,"  of  which  we  publish  a  copy  greatly  reduced  from  the  large  original  cop- 
per-plate engraved  by  Blake  himself.     This  remarkable  plate,  in  which  the  artist  has  shown 
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an  intimate  knowledge  of  Cliancer's  j)oem  couj)led  with,  an  almost  Shakspearean  power  of 
conceiving  cliaracter,  was  unfortunately  the  cause  of  much  unhappiness  to  Blake.  It  was  a 
commission  from  an  engraver,  Cromek,  who  behaved  in  a  very  dishonest  manner,  first  sug- 
gesting to  Blake  that  he  should  complete  a  drawing  he  had  begun  of  this  subject;  hoping  to 
secure  the  drawing  and  then  engage  some  one  else  to  engrave  it  in  a  style  more  i^opular  than 
Blake's ;  and  when  he  found  this  could  not  be  done,  going  to  Stothard  and  suggesting  the 
same  subject  to  him.  Cromek  had  already  played  a  similar  trick  upon  Blake,  piirchasing 
from  him  the  drawings  for  illustration  of  Blair's  poem  "The  Grave,"  and  then  getting  an 
Italian,  Schiavonetti,  to  engrave  them,  thus  depriving  Blake  of  his  copyright;  and  Blake  did 
not  mean  to  be  caught  a  second  time.     He  was  rightly  incensed  when  he  found  out  how  Cro- 
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FROM    THE    ETCHING   BY    BLAKE,    AFTER   HIS   OWN    PICTURE. 

mek  had  acted  with  regard  to  the  "  Pilgrimage,"  and  as  a  measure  of  defence,  proceeded  first 
to  exhibit  the  original  drawing  for  his  picture,  and  then  to  engrave  it.  The  engraving,  a 
little  smaller  than  the  drawing,  appeared  in  1810,  a  year  or  two  before  Schiavonetti  completed 
his  plate  after  Stothard's  picture.  We  publish  reduced  copies  of  both  these  plates — the  first 
time  probably  that  they  have  ever  been  so  brought  into  such  a  close  connection,  and  the 
reader  can  judge  for  himself  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  pictures.  Superficially 
seen,  Stothard's  design  is  far  more  graceful  and  "  taking,"  than  that  of  Blake,  and  in  the  race 
for  public  favor  has  undoubtedly  won.  But,  in  spite  of  its  stiffness  and  a  certain  archaic 
simplicity,  there  is  that  in  Blake's  design  that  will  make  it  hold  its  own  when  we  weary  of 
the  sweet  vapidity  of  Stothard's  figures.  Charles  Lamb,  a  critic  whose  competence  no  one 
win  deny,  preferred  Blake's  "  Pilgrimage  "  to  Stothard's.     "A  work  of  wonderful  power  and 
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spirit,  hard  and  dry,  yet  with  force,"  was  the  judgment  he  pronounced  upon  it.  Its  dramatic 
character  is  very  striking ;  let  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  Chaucer  read  over  the  Prologue 
with  these  two  pictures  before  him,  and  he  will  soon  discover  which  of  the  two  men  best  un- 
derstood the  poet;  which  reflected  most  sympathetically  the  spirit  of  his  descriptions. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  know  more  of  Blake's  singular  life-history  than  we  can  find 
room  for  here,  will  thank  us  for  recommending  to  him  Gilchrist's  "  Life,"  a  book  of  great  in- 
terest and  value,  and  not  merely  for  what  it  tells  us  of  the  poet-artist,  but  for  the  frame  of 
biography  and  anecdote  in  which  he  has  inclosed  it.  The  work  is  in  two  volumes,  and  the 
second  contains  all  of  Blake's  literary  works,  and  the  illustrations  to  the  Book  of  Job,  with 
fac-similes  of  the  "  Songs  of  Innocence,"  and  "  The  Songs  of  Experience,"  as  they  appeared 
Oefore  Blake  had  added  the  coloring. 

Blake  was  a  man  of  genius  in  art  and  literature,  and  a  character  of  singular  beauty,  pur- 
ity, and  spiritual  force.  He  was  an  intense  believer  in  the  spiritual  world;  believed  in  it  far 
more  in  fact,  and  cared  for  it  far  more  than  in  the  material  world  of  the  body  and  the  senses. 
All  his  long  life  of  seventy  years  he  was  true  to  the  dictates  of  the  inward  light  which  was  a 
lamp  to  his  feet  and  a  light  to  his  path;  but  he  was  true  to  it,  not  by  force  of  will,  but  by  the 
dynamic  force  of  his  nature.  He  had  his  dislikes,  his  hatreds  even,  but  they  were  not  hatreds 
of  the  man,  they  were  instinctive  hatreds  of  trickery,  meanness  and  dishonesty,  and  even 
these  things  he  could  more  easily  forgive,  than  disloyalty  to  those  principles  of  art,  which  he 
held  highest.  He  thought  that  Stothard  had  Avronged  him  m  the  affair  of  the  "  Canterbury 
Pilgrimage,"  and  as  Stothard  thought  the  same  of  Blake,  ill-feeling  sprang  uj)  between  the 
two  men,  but  when  Blake's  anger  had  cooled  and  he  offered  his  hand  to  Stothard,  it  was  re- 
fused; and  again  when  Stothard  was  ill,  and  Blake  called  to  see  him,  he  was  refused  admis- 
sion; though  it  seems  incredible  to  us  that  any  one  could  have  been  so  blinded  by  miserable 
anger,  as  to  willingly  cut  himself  ofi"  from  such  a  man  as  Blake. 

The  end  of  the  artist's  life  was  in  keeping  with  aU  that  had  gone  before.  He  had  no 
acute  disease,  but  his  strength  of  body  failed,  leaving  his  mind  clear  to  the  last,  yet  even  when 
he  could  no  longer  sit  up,  he  continued  to  draw  and  paint,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
sent  out  to  buy  a  pencil.  His  faithful  wife,  herself  old  and  feeble,  and  needing  care,  watched 
over  him  to  the  last,  and  as  he  lay  a-dying  he  looked  up  and  saw  her  in  tears;  "  Stay,  Kate!  " 
he  cried,  "  keep  just  as  you  are,  I  will  draw  your  portrait,  for  you  have  ever  been  an  angel  to 
me! "    And  shortly  after,  he  passed  quietly  away,  as  if  he  had  fallen  asleep. 
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A  few  words  are  due  to  Stothard,  whose  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims  "  is  here  published  as  a  com- 
panion to  Blake's  work,  although  he  is  almost  exclusively  known  by  his  engraved  designs, 
his  painted  work  being  comparatively  small  in  bulk.  He  is  said  to  have  made  no  less  than 
five  thousand  designs  for  illustrated  books,  of  which  number  more  than  three  thousand  were 
engraved.  He  was  torn  in  London,  in  1755,  the  son  of  an  inn-keeper,  and  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  of  his  health,  received  most  of  his  teaching  in  country  schools.  When  a  lad  he  was 
employed  as  a  designer  of  flowered-brocades  for  a  Spitalfield's  silk- weaver.  The  editor  of  a 
popular  magazine  saw  some  of  his  designs,  recognized  his  talent,  and  employed  him  in  mak- 
ing sketches  for  his  periodical.  He  soon  became  the  fashion,  and  no  book  was  considered 
complete  without  his  illustrations.     His  most  celebrated  work  in  this  direction  was  the  illus- 
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trations  made  for  the  "  Poems  "  and  the- "  Italy  "  of  Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker-poet.  Turner 
made  the  landscape-illustrations  for  these  books,  and  Stothard  the  vignettes,  and  many  of 
the  head-and-tail  pieces,  and  they  are  of  extraordinary  beauty;  indeed  a  very  satisfactory 
notion  of  both  artists  can  be  got  from  these  exquisite  books,  on  which  Rogers,  a  wealthy 
banker,  expended  a  large  sum  of  money,  paying  the  artists  liberally  for  their  work,  and  secur- 
ing the  services  of  the  most  accomplished  engravers  of  the  time,  to  engrave  them  on  steel. 
Stothard's  designs  compare  favorably  as  comx^osition  with  the  best  French  work  of  the  time, 
by  which  he  was  no  doubt  in  some  measure  inspired,  but  he  had  a  sensitive  and  refined  taste 
of  his  own,  and  he  was  moreover  much  influenced,  as  was  his  contemporary  Flaxman,  by  the 
revival  of  the  interest  in  Classic  Art,  largely  due  to  the  discoveries  in  Pompeii  and  the  excava- 
tion in  Italy  made  known  to  the  English  by  the  splendid  purchases  of  her  noblemen  and  gen- 
try.    Yet  although  the  sources  of  Stothard's  art  are  evident,  he  showed  an  exquisite  facility 
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in  subduing  them  to  Ms  own  genius,  and  the  result  is  a  product  with  a  flavor,  an  expression, 
all  his  own.  He  has  been  compared  to  Fra  Angelico,  and,  by  Turner  himself,  to  G-iotto,  but 
neither  comparison  seems  to  us  very  happy.  His  grace  is  never  so  unaffected,  so  purely  un- 
conscious as  that  of  Angelico;  in  its  loveliest  manifestations  there  is  a  suspicion  of  artificial- 
ity, and  though  his  women,  youths  and  children  are  lovely  in  face  and  form,  it  is  a  loveliness 
as  of  kittens  or  fawns,  with  no  trace  or  suggestion  of  human  experience.  Angelico  at  least 
tries  to  express  something  in  his  faces ;  Stothard  had  no  wish  bej/ond  grace  of  composition 
and  line,  and  though  the  formulas  he  had  invented,  were  exquisitely  beautiful,  they  were  but 
formulas  after  all.  The  best  illustrations  of  his  incapacity  to  discriminate  human  character, 
and  of  his  power  to  make  graceful  combinations  of  his  ideal  nonentities,  is  found  in  the 
"  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  where  not  a  single  character  can  be  said  to  interpret  Chaucer's  de- 
scription to  the  eye.  It  would  have  been  a  delightful  addition  to  our  pleasures,  could 
Stothard's  grace  have  been  wedded  to  Blake's  Shakespearean  insight. 

Tennyson's  late  poem  "  Eomney's  Remorse,"  has  called  attention  to  an  artist  famous  in 
his  time,  but  who  has  since  fallen  into  neglect.  George  Romney,  whose  portrait  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford  we  engrave,  was  born  in  Lancashire  in  1784.  His  father  was  a  cabinet-maker 
and  would  have  had  the  boy  learn  his  trade,  but  the  lad  pleaded  so  strongly  to  be  allowed  to 
be  a  painter  that  his  father  placed  him  with  the  only  artist  he  knew  of  in  that  region,  an  in- 
different painter  named  Steele.  The  two  went  about  the  country  painting  portraits  wherever 
they  could  get  an  order,  and  Romney,  taken  ill  in  one  of  these  tramps,  married  a  young 
woman  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love  when  she  was  nursing  him.  After  six  years  of  mar- 
ried life  he  went  up  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune,  leaving  his  wife  behind  him,  and  never 
saw  her  again  till  he  came  home  stricken  with  remorse,  to  die  in  her  arms.  He  had  all  along 
sent  her  money  for  her  support,  but  he  never  asked  her  to  share  his  fortunes  in  his  gay  life 
in  London.  He  was  at  first  well  received  by  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  but  when  his  suc- 
cess became  so  great  as  to  divide  the  town  with  Sir  Joshua — "  There  are  two  factions  in  Art," 
said  Lord  Thurlow,  "  and  I  am  of  the  Romney  faction ! " — Sir  Joshua  cooled  toward  Romney 
and  never  alluded  to  him  except  as  "  the  man  in  Cavendish  Square."  Romney  became  infat- 
uated with  that  singular  woman,  the  most  famous  beauty  of  her  time,  Emma  Lyon,  or  Mrs. 
Hart,  the  mistress  of  Charles  Greville  and  Lord  Nelson,  and  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, whose  adventures  are  much  heard  of  in  all  the  social  memoirs  of  the  time.  Besides  his 
portraits,  which  brought  him  in  a  large  income,  enabling  him  to  live  in  princely  style,  he 
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painted  a  large  number  of  historical  subjects,  and  a  cloud  of  allegorical  compositions,  and 
subjects  drawn  from  poetry  and  the  Bible;  Sapphos,  Magdalens,  St.  CecUias,  Bacchantes, 
etc.,  etc.,  for  all  of  which  Lady  Hamilton  served  as  the  model.     Romney  is  but  inadequately 


"THE    MARQUIS    OF    STRAFFORD." 

FROM   THE   PORTRAIT   BY   ROMNEY.  BY   PERMISSION   OF   MESSRS.    CASSELL   &  CO. 


represented  in  the  National  Gallery,  where  are  only  two  heads:  "Lady  Hamilton  as  a  Bac- 
chante," and  "  The  Parson's  Daughter."  They  are  both  agreeable  pictures,  but  his  great  tal- 
ent deserves  to  be  more  justly  shown. 

.Next  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  most  popular  portrait-painter  of  his  time  was  Sir  Thomas 
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Lawrence.  His  greatness  as  an  artist  was,  however,  as  too  often  happens,  by  no  means  equal 
to  his  popularity ;  his  j)ictures  have  not,  as  a  rule,  held  their  place  in  public  esteem,  and  it  is 
only  in  a  few  cases  that  they  have  increased  in  value.  The  contrary  is  the  case  with  his  con- 
temporaries, Gainsborough  and  Romney,  whose  pictures  now  sell  for  prices  that  would  have 
astonished  their  painters,  and  if  the  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  cannot  be  included  in 
this  statement,  it  is  only  because  of  the  fatal  experiments  he  made  with  his  materials.    We 

do  not  deny  that  Lawrence,  at  his  best, 
was  an  excellent  painter;  the  lovely  pic- 
ture which  we  engrave,  generally  called 
"  Nature,"  but,  in  reality  the  portraits  of 
the  two  children  of  Mr.  Calmady,  is  here 
to  prove  it,  and  his  portraits  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  of  her  brother,  John  Kemble  as 
"  Hamlet " — reciting  the  Soliloquy — and 
the  well-known  portrait  of  "  Master  Lamb- 
ton,"  made  so  familiar  by  the  engrav- 
ings, will  long  support  his  claim  to  notice. 
But,  in  truth,  even  were  his  pictures  less 
striking  than  they  are,  we  must  remember 
Lawrence  as  the  prolific  painter  of  almost 
all  the  celebrities  of  his  time;  not  alone 
in  his  own  England,  but  on  the  Continent 
— in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  in  Italy — where  he 
PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE.  '^gut  wlth  a  commlsslou  from  the  Regent, 

afterward  George  IV.,  to  paint  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  and  their  Ministers  of  State,  assem- 
bled at  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  settle  the  affairs  of.  Europe  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  From  Aix 
he  went  to  Vienna  and  thence  to  Rome  where  lie  painted  the  portrait  of  Pius  VII.,  cf  Cardi- 
nal Gonsalvi  and  of  Canova.  The  portraits  of  European  celebrities  painted  for  George  IV. 
were  twenty-four  in  number,  and  included  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  successively  kings  of  France,  with  Prince  Metternich, 
Count  Nesse'lrode,  General  ScliAvartzenberg,  and  the  King  of  Rome.  Beside  all  the  honors 
that  were  heaped  upon  him  in  the  splendid  society  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  this  royal 
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commission,  liis  treatment  by  his  OAvn  government  was  princely.    That  he  might  appear  in  a 
style  worthy  of  the  country  that  sent  him,  he  was  allowed  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  con- 


NATURE." 

BY    SIR    THOMAS    LAWRENCE, 


tingent  expenses.    The  portraits  were  to  be  painted  at  the  usual  price  and  advances  were 
made  with  munificent  liberality. 
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Much  of  Lawrence's  success  in  life  was  due  to  his  personal  characteristics;  his  amiability, 
his  graceful  flattery,  his  delightful  power  of  talk,  his  generosity,  and  the  singular  beauty  of 
his  face  and  person  which  lasted  until  late  in  life— all  these  united  to  open  every  door  and  to 
make  him  a  welcome  guest  in  palaces  as  in  private  homes.  His  story  is  a  singular  one,  but 
we  have  not  the  space  to  repeat  it  here,  nor  are  the  incidents  that  made  it  remarkable,  espe- 
cially connected  with  his  art.  He  was  born  in  1769  at  Bristol.  His  family  was  what  is  called 
in  England,  a  good  one,  but  it  had  become  so  reduced  that  at  the  time  of  our  artist's  birth, 
his  father,  who  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  inn-keeper  at  Bris- 
tol and  afterward  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Devizes.  But  the  elder  Lawrence  had  no  stay^ 
ing-power;  he  went  from  Devizes  to  Oxford,  from  Oxford  to  Weymouth,  from  Weymouth  to 
Bath,  and  in  this  vagabond  existence,  his  boy,  a  beautiful  creature  of  the  sweetest  disposition 
and  of  precocious  intelligence,  grew  up  with  no  advantages  of  education  and  with  little  moral 
training*.  He  had  a  natural  taste  for  poetry,  and  a  certain  histrionic  ability,  and  for  some 
time  wavered  between  the  stage  and  painting  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  He  decided  to  be  an 
artist,  and  at  seventeen  carried  off  the  prize  of  the  Society  of  Arts — a  silver  palette  and  five 
guineas.  In  1787  he  went  with  his  family  to  London  and  became  a  pupil  at  the  Koyal  Acad- 
emy. At  twenty-two  he  was  made  painter  to  the  king,  George  III.,  the  death  of  Eeynolds 
having  left  the  place  vacant.  The  king  wished,  against  the  rules,  to  make  him  an  Associate, 
although  he  lacked  three  years  of  twenty-four,  the  appointed  age.  Nevertheless  the  king 
persisted,  and  as  the  members  refused  to  break  the  rules,  he  was  appointed  a  "  Supplemental 
Associate,"  an  honor  invented  by  the  king  for  that  occasion  only.  In  1794  he  was  made  an 
Academician;  his  reputation  advanced  rapidly,  as  one  after  another  noble  or  distinguished 
sitter  claimed  the  honors  of  his  brush,  but  his  own  vanity  and  improvidence  had  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  fruit  of  all  this  industry  and  talent.  Tlie  Princess  of  Wales,  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  lived  separately  from  the  Regent,  her  husband,  called  upon  Lawrence  to  paint  her 
portrait,  and  he  had  the  imprudence  to  accept  her  imprudent  invitation  to  stay  at  Montague 
House  Avhile  he  was  painting  it.  This  led  to  a  serious  scaijdal,  but  Lawrence  escaped  from 
the  affair  without  further  injury  than  a  temporary  loss  of  social  favoi\  In  1814  when  Paris 
was  opened  to  the  world  by  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  Lawrence  went  with  a  crowd  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  Paris,  but  was  recalled  by  the  Regent,  who  had  forgiven  the  scandalous  episode 
with  his  wife,  and  wished  him  to  paint  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  generals  and  statesmen  who 
had  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.     These  pic- 
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tures  are  at  Windsor  in  the  State  Dining-room  of  the  Palace.     They  were  painted  in  London 
at  York  House  where  many  of  the  dignitaries  were  at  that  time  stopping  as  the  guests  of  the 


E     C    XDSTONE." 

I/IISSION    OF    MESSRS.    CASSELL    &    CO, 


Regent.     In  1815,  on  the  completion  of  this  commission,  Lawrence  was  knighted  by  the  Re- 
gent, and  in  1820  on  his  return  from  his  visit  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  already  recorded,  he  was 
Vol.  III.- 5  •  m 
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made  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  place  of  Benjamin  West,  the  second  president, 
who  had  died  only  a  few  days  before  his  return.  From  1787  until  his  death  Lawrence  sent 
311  pictures  to  the  Exhibitions,  of  the  Academy.  He  died  in  1830,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  by  the  side  of  Reynolds  and  West. 


,, ALEXANDER    MACDONALD." 
FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    GEORGE    REIO  BY    PERMISSION   OF    MESSRS.    CASSELL   &    CO. 


Since  the  day  of  these  great  men :  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney,  Hoppner,  and  Law- 
rence, England  has  seen  a  succession  of  portrait-painters  of  whom  no  one  can  be  said  to  have 
made  his  name  known  to  the  outside  world  to  the  same  degree  as  any  one  of  these.  Rich- 
mond, the  painter  of  the  picture  of  Gladstone,  in  his  gown  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford,  which  we  en- 
grave, George  Reid  of  Edinburgh,  whose  manly  portrait  of  his  fellow  countryman,  Alexander 
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Macdonald,  here  given,  is  a  type  of  the  vigorous  work  by  Avhich  he  has  earned  distinction 
even  in  England,  more  hospitable  to  French  or  German,  or  even  to  American  artists  than  she 
is  to  Scotchmen;  J.  E.  Millais,  the  late  Frank  Holl,  Geo.  F.  Watts,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
the  present  President  of  the  Academy — these  and  a  score  of  others  hold  uj)  the  credit  of  Eng- 
lish portraiture,  not,  indeed,  by  any  means,  at  the  height  to  which  it  was  carried  by  the  men 
we  have  been  describing,  but  at  a  point  where  it  can  compare  respectably  with  what  is  now 
doing  by  any  people. 

Yet  the  commonxslace  that  marks  both  the  porti-ait-painting  and  the  genre  of  England  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  Ideal  art  has  never  flourished  in  the  island,  though  there  have  been 
sporadic  manifestations  of  something  like  it  in  Blake,  in  Stothard,  in  Fuseli,  and  in  David 
Scott.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  that  direction  are  marked 
either  by  afl'ectation,  or  imitation,  or  by  an  awkwardness  that  has  only  Touchstone's  excuse 
for  itself:  "A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favored  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own."  Its  sincerity  is  often- 
its  sole  claim  to  be  considered.  Even  the  portrait-jminting,  always  so  dear  to  the  English, 
and  in  which  they  have  accomplished  so  much  that  is  noteworthy,  and  even  splendid,  is  the 
antipodes  of  the  Italian  achievement.  We  delight  in  the  best  English  portraits  because  in 
them  we  see  the  individual  man  or  woman  in  his  habit  as  he  lived ;  whereas  in  the  great 
Italian  portraits  we  see  types  of  humanity  such  as  we  And  in  Shakespeare  or  Homer.  In  the 
English  portraits  we  see  man  with  his  limitations ;  in  the  Italian,  man  with  his  possibilities. 

IV. 

T  F  the  English  led  the  way  in  portrait -painting  in  modern  times,  the  honor  of  being  the 
•'■  creators  of  modern  landscape-painting,  belongs  to  them  no  less.  Yet  the  flrst  name  of 
prominence  that  appears  is  that  of  one  who  was  neither  an  original  painter  nor  an  innovator. 
Eichard  Wilson,  who  stands  first  in  point  of  time  in  the  long  list  of  English  landcsape-paint- 
ers,  owed  all  his  inspiration  to  Claude,  and  all  his  reputation  to  the  success  with  which  he  im- 
itated his  master.  He  was  born  in  1714,  in  Wales,  of  a  good  family,  and  showing  a  strong 
inclination  for  art,  with  some  evidences  of  talent,  he  was  sent  to  London  by  a  rich  kinsman 
to  learn  portrait-painting,  a  field  of  art  where,  in  England,  there  seems  always  room  for  one 
more.  As  a  portrait-painter  he  gained  no  special  reputation,  but  he  was  industrious,  and  by 
the  time  he  was  thirty-six  years  old  he  had  laid  up  money  enough  to  enable  him  with  some 
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assistance  from  his  family  to  visit  Italy.  Here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Zuccarelli,  and 
they  became  fast  friends.  One  day,  while  waiting  in  the  Italian's  studio,  Wilson,  to  while 
away  the  time,  took  uj)  a  canvas  and  painted  on  it  the  landscape  seen  from  the  window,  and 
produced  so  pleasing  a  jjicture  that  when  Zuccarelli  came  in  he  was  astonished,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  studied  landscape,  and  on  being  assured  that  he  had  not:  "'then,"  said 
Zuccarelli,  "  I  advise  you  to  do  so,  for  you  are  sure  of  success."  Joseph  Vernet,  also,  was  so 
struck  Avitli  one  of  Wilson's  jjictures  jDainted  in  Rome,  that  he  asked  for  it  in  exchange  for 
one  of  his  own.  He  also  praised  him  in  the  warmest  manner  to  his  friends.  Wilson  returned 
to  England  in  1755,  but  his  pictures  attracted  no  attention  until  he  painted  his  "  Niobe  " — a 
landscape  i-n  which  the  figures  of  Niobe  and  her  children  are  introduced,  and  which  is  now  in 
the  National  Gallery.  He  had  now  abandoned  portait-painting,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  landscape,  but  no  one  would  buy  his  pictures.  He  was  reduced  to  great  want,  and  only  the 
niggard  kindness  of  a  few  friends,  and  the  pawnbrokers,  kept  him  from  starvation.  For 
something  of  this  neglect  his  own  temper  and  habits  Avere  to  blame.  He  was  fond  of  haunt- 
ing the  taverns,  and  liked  the  society  of  topers  better  than  that  of  rich  and  titled  people,  or 
even  of  such  as  gathered  about  the  table  of  his  prosperous  rival.  Sir  Joshua.  He  was  blunt, 
and  too  often  churlish,  in  his  manners,  and  could  be  rude  even  to  a  king.  He  had  painted  a 
picture  of  Sion  House  for  George  III. — portraits  of  noblemen's  houses  Avere  as  much  in  de- 
mand in  that  day  as  portraits  of  their  oAvners — and  Lord  Bute,  who  had  commanded  the  pic- 
ture for  his  Majesty,  declared  the  price,  sixty  guineas,  too  high.  "  If  the  king  cannot  pay 
the  money  all  at  once,"  said  Wilson,  in  a  pet,  "  he  may  pay  it  in  instalments !  "  And  his 
story  is  full  of  such  uniDrofi  table  sallies.  Biit,  had  his  art  been  right,  his  ill -temper  might 
have  been  pardoned,  or  let  us  say,  liad  he  been  prosperous  he  Avould  have  been  better  tem- 
pered. Yet  even  in  his  art  he  showt  d  no  tact.  The  king  gave  him  a  commission  to  paint 
"  Kew  Gardens,"  and  Wilson  produced  what  might  have  been  taken  for  a  "  Villa  of  Maecenas," 
Avith  its  laurel  and  ilex  trees  gloAving  in  the  gold  of  an  Italian  sun.  The  matter-of-fact  mon- 
arch sent  back  the  picture  and  dismissed  the  painter.  Wilson's  art  Avas  so  completely 
steeped  in  his  reminiscences  of  Italy  as  seen  reflected  in  the  pictures  of  Claude  and  Poussin, 
that  it  Avas  inijjossible  for  him  to  conceive  what  Ave  call  a  natural  landscape.  The  very  titles 
of  his  pictures  Avere  borrowed  from  the  mythology  and  history  of  Italy:  "Phaeton,"  "Ayx 
and  Alcyone"— a  picture  Avhich,  according  to  Cunningham,  he  exchanged  one  hungry  day  for 
a  pot  of  beer  and  a  piece  of  Stilton  cheese!  " — "Cicero  at  His  Villa  of  Arpinum,"  and  so  on, 
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ad  libitum.  Wilson's  pictures  mark  distinctlj'  the  close  of  the  reign  of  foreign  art  in  Eng- 
land. The  works  of  Hogarth,  ten  years  his  senior,  had  already  drawn  the  eyes  of  his  country- 
men to  an  art  finding  its  subjects  in  native  manners ;  but  landscape  was  not  yet  emancipated 
from  the  old  conventions.  The  "  Marriage  a  la  Mode  "  of  Hogarth,  a  perfect  mirror  of  the 
fashionable  life  of  London  in  his  day,  ^vithout  a  trace  of  foreign  influence  either  in  the  con- 
ception or  in  the  execu.tion,  appeared  in  1745,  fifteen  years  before  the  "  Mobe  "  of  "Wilson, 
painted  in  1760,  in  which  everything  was  foreign — the  figures  borrowed  from  an  outworn  myth- 
ology, the  landsca]3e  a  servile  imitation  of  Claude.  The  change  that  was  to  come  and  that, 
in  coming,  was  lo  revolutionize  the  painting  of  landscape  not  only  at  home  in  England  but 
on  the  continent,  did  not  appear  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  The  men  who  were  to 
bring  this  change  about  were  born  before  the  death  of  Wilson  and  within  a  few  years  of  the 
death  of  Hogarth ;  and  they  all  lived  well  into  the  i^resent  century.  In  fact,  the  event  that 
brought  Constable  and  Crome  and  Turner  so  strikingly  to  the  front  as  the  inspirers  of  the 
great  founders  of  the  modern  French  school  of  landscape-painting,  the  famous  salon  of  1824, 
seems  almost  within  reach  of  memory  to  some  of  us  late-lingerers  upon  the  stage.  It  was 
necessary  to  allude  to  this  English  impetus  when  writing  on  the  new  birth  of  French  land- 
scape in  the  early  chapters  of  this  Avork  (see  Volume  I.,  pp.  196-201);  and  Constable,  the  chief 
of  the  movement,  was  there  discussed,  so  that  little  remains  to  be  said  of  him  here.  He  was 
preceded  in  point  of  time  by  Gainsborough,  whose  inspiration,  as  we  have  seen,  was  wholly 
English,  and  derived  from  an  inborn  love  of  nature  to  which  nothing  in  the  art-world  of  his 
time  could  have  led  him  else.  Then  came  John  Crome,  "  Old  Crome,"  as  he  is  called,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  less  famous  son,  born  at  Norwich  in  1769.  Although  Crome  was  a 
born  artist,  yet  his  teachers  were  the  Dutch  painters,  from  Avhose  works,  chance-brought  under 
his  observation  rather  than  directly  from  nature,  as  in  Gainsborough's  case,  his  inspiration 
was  derived.  His  subjects  are  all,  with  few  exceptions,  drawn  from  the  scenery  of  his  native 
Norwich,  where  he  passed  his  life,  dying  there  in  1821.  In  his  devotion  to  one  landscape  he 
reminds  us  of  the  Frenchman,  George  Michel  the  painter  of  Montmartre  (see  Volume  I.,  pp.  202- 
2  35),  who  was  his  contemjDorary,  born  three  years  earlier,  but  outliving  him  twenty -two  years. 
Both  were  born  painters,  and  independent  of  the  schools,  but  they  had  both  learned  to  look 
at  nature  from  the  same  source— the  Dutch  artists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  Rem- 
brandt, the  greatest  of  them  all.  As  Michel  painted  the  vast  plain  of  Montmartre  under  every 
aspect  of  the  day,  making  a  hundred  pictures,  variations  upon  one  grand  theme,  so  Crome  is 
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content  to  paint  liis  beloved  Norwicli  all  his  life  long.  He  finds  in  its  wide-stretching  heaths 
and  sandy  tracts,  its  giant  oaks,  and  homely  windmills  and  rnstic  cottages,  themes  sufficient 
for  the  play  of  his  fancy,  and  food  enough  for  his  highest  flights  of  imagination.  He  gives, 
too,  to  his  landscax^e  the  same  impression  of  solitude  and  grandeur  that  ilichel  knew  so  well 
to  impart  to  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  which  he  created,  as  Victor  Hugo  created  the  haunted 
and  mysterious  vastness  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  He  who  looks  for  these  wonders  outside 
the  book  and  paintings  of  these  masters  will  look  in  -^-ain,  unless  he  bring  to  the  search  the 
same  imagination.  Crome  was  a  far  less  x^rolific  artist  than  Michel.  He  married  early,  and 
was  obliged  to  support  his  large  family  by  his  labors  as  a  drawing-master,  and  it  was  only  in 
the  intervals  of  his  task-work  that  he  was  able  to  indulge  himself  in  painting.  The  National 
Gallery  contains  several  of  his  best  pictures — the  finest  of  them  we  take  to  be  the  "Mouse- 
hold  Heath."  "  This  is  a  work,"  says  M.  Chesneau,  "  the  simplicity  of  which  is  so  great,  that 
a  master  alone  could  have  imparted  to  it  any  character.  It  represents  a  vast  slope  of  pale 
verdure,  which  from  a  foreground  covered  with  fiowering  grass  and  heath  rises  rapidly  toward 
the  sky.  Great  golden  clouds  float  on  the  rounded  summit  of  the  hill.  There  is  nothing 
more.  "With  so  little  subject  as  this,  Crome  has  yet  given  the  truest  representation  of  soli- 
tude and  stillness.  In  this  plot  of  ground,  which  not  a  breath  of  wind  ruffles,  not  a  sound  dis- 
turbs, one  might  imagine  one's  self  as  far  from  the  busy  town  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  desert  in  its  majesty."  A  whole  school  of  artists  sprang  Vi\)  at  Norwich :  the  younger 
John  Crome,  Robert  Ladbrooke,  Old  Crome's  brother-in-law;  George  Vincent,  J.  S.  Cotman, 
and  others  of  less  note,  but  who  joined  the  Norwich  Society  of  Artists,  founded  by  old  Crome 
in  ISOo,  and  which  had  so  strong  an  influence  in  keeping  alive  the  pure  flame  of  a  national 

Gainsborough  and  Crome  had  done  much  toward  weaning  their  countrymen  from  the 
conventional  way  of  looking  at  nature  that  we  find  embodied  in  Wilson  and  the  men  of  his 
time,  but  Constable  did  more  than  any  one  except  Turner — who  is  an  exception  to  all  rules— 
to  bring  this  emancipation  completely  to  an  end.  He  accomplished  this  in  part  by  the  faith- 
fulness he  brought  to  the  painting  of  English  scenery,  and  in  part  by  the  great  variety  and 
cheerfulness  \\\\\\  which  he  animated  his  subjects.  Old  Crome  was  as  faithful  as  he,  and 
loved  the  scenery  he  painted  as  well,  but  as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  to  every  subject  the  expres- 
sion of  solitude  and  grandeur,  and  for  the  mass  of  people  his  pictures  are  not  sufficiently 
attractive  to  make  his  art  loved.     And  though  Constable  was  fond  of  rainv  weather  and  skies 
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heaped  witli  clouds—"  I  am  going  to  see  Constable's  pictures,''  said  Fuseli,  "  bring  me  my 
umbrella" — yet  to  the  English,  who  do  not  mind  rain,  this  is  not  an  objection;  they  find  in 
Constable's  pictures  an  exhilarating  suggestion  of  that  perpetual  struggle  with  the  elements 
which  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  building  up  the  English  stock.     Constable's  winds  and 
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rain  are  the  bringers  in  and  accompaniments  of  the  spring  time  he  so  much  loved,  and  which 
he  was  never  weary  of  painting.  Unless  one  can  translate  them  into  the  colors  that  belong  to 
them,  the  two  examj)les  of  his  art  that  we  give,  "  The  Hay  "Wain  "  and  "An  English  Land- 
scape," will  hardly  convey  the  secret  of  his  charm  to  the  reader.  Still,  we  can  discover  in 
them  the  life  and  movement  that  are  almost  as  great  a  part  of  that  secret  as  their  bright  fresh 
coloring,  the  sunlit  green  of  the  meadows,  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  clouds  relieved  against 
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the  softly  gleaming  blue.  It  was  this  sense  of  movement  as  opposed  to  the  classic  immobil- 
ity, and  this  sense  of  freedom  as  opposed  to  the  formalism  of  Claude,  Poussin,  Vernet  and 
Wilson,  that  so  took  the  French  by  surprise,  and  that  made  them  for  a  time  unfair  to  the 
noble  school  of  artists  that  had  grown  up  in  their  own  land,  and  which  owed  nothing  to  the 
English  artists  but  the  discovery  of  their  neglected  merit  by  their  own  countrymen. 

The  school  of  water-color  painting — the  word  "  painting  "  is,  however,  in  England  at  least, 
generally  restricted  to  oils,  while  works  in  water-color  are  called  "  drawings  " — the  school  of 
water-color  that  grew  up  in  England  almost  simultaneously  with  the  painting  of  Gainsborough, 
Crome,  and  Constable,  has  been  until  lately,  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  English  art  now  dis- 
puted, and  victoriously,  by  the  French.  Among  the  early  names  that  gave  it  vogue,  and  that 
even  now  keep  that  early  fame  alive,  are  those  of  David  Cox  and 
Peter  DeWint,  although  in  this  field  Turner,  Avho  once  reigned 
supreme  in  oils  until  the  treachery  of  his  materials  robbed  him  of 
half  his  crown  l)y  fading  and  cracking  his  finest  canvases — car- 
ries off  the  palm  in  water-color  from  all  his  contemporaries. 
David  Cox,  born  in  1788  and  dying  in  IS.'jQ,  belongs,  by  the 
strength  and  grandness  of  his  treatment  of  nature,  to  the  school 
of  Crome,  Michel,  and  Constable;  DeWint,  his  junior  by  four 
years,  born  in  1784  and  dying  in  1849,  is  of  the  quiet,  peaceful, 
PORTRAIT  OF  DE  wiNT.  pastoral  school  typified  perhaps  by  Daubigny  in  his  quiet  moods, 

and  by  Corot,  though  in  his  manner  he  is  no  way  related  to  either  of  these  artists.  David  Cox, 
whose  "  Skirts  of  the  Forest "  is  best  known,  resembles  Constable  in  the  brightness  and  cheer- 
fulness of  his  coloring— elements  that  play  the  same  part  in  relieviug  the  grandeur  of  scenery 
he  is  fond  of  painting,  from  the  severity  that,  in  the  hands  of  Crome  and  Michel,  would  detract 
from  its  beauty.  But  his  art  is  of  the  heroic  English  stock— robust,  healthy,  fearless— loving 
wet  weather  and  skies  heaped  up  with  "  la])oring  clouds,"  and  those  "  dewy  pastures,  dewy 
trees  "  that  are  so  richly  characteristic  of  the  Island  of  Albion,  child  of  the  mist  and  the  rain. 
Peter  DeWint,  like  Crome,  was  obliged  to  make  the  drawings  v>^hich,  since  his  death,  have 
steadily  risen  in  value  l)y  no  other  force  than  their  own  merit,  in  the  intervals  of  his  profes- 
sion as  a  teacher  of  drawing.  As  a  teacher  of  drawing  to  young  ladies  his  reputation  among 
his  contemporaries  would  seem  to  have  swallowed  up  his  reputation  as  a  painter.  Thomas 
Hood,  in  one  of  his  jesting  poems,  "  I'm  going  to  Bombay,"  names  DeWint  as  a  drawing-mas- 
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ter  along  with  Crevelli,  the  singing-master,  Cramer  for  the  piano,  and  D'Egville  for  dancing, 
and  although  in  his  life-time  he  had  a  certain  vogue,  yet  it  is  not  until  our  own  day  that  he 
is  reckoned  among  the  leading  spirits  of  his  time. 

"At  school  I  passed  with  some  ccldt; 
I  learned  my  French  in  France; 
DeWint  gave  lessons  how  to  draw, 
And  D'Egville  how  to  dance; 
Crevelli  taught  me  how  to  sing. 
And  Cramer  how  to  jslay — • 
It  really  is  the  strangest  thing — 
I'm  going  to  Bombay." 


"canterbury  meadows." 

from  a  drawing  by  peter  de  wint,  in  the  possession  of  george  f.  smith,  esq. 

DeWint  was  of  American  descent  through  a  Dutch  West-Indian  ancestry.  His  father, 
Harry  DeWint,  was  probably  born  in  the  West  Indies,  but  when  we  first  hear  of  him,  he  was 
living  with  his  brother's  family  at  the  little  settlement  of  Tappan,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
afterward  the  scene  of  Andre's  imprisonment  and  execution.  It  was  in  the  house  of  this 
brother,  John  DeWint,  that  Washington  had  his  headquarters  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 
Harry  DeWint  went  to  England  immediately  after  his  marriage  with  a  neighbor's  daughter. 
Miss  Jemima  Hoagland,  intending  to  study  medicine,  in  order  to  support  himself  and  his 
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wife  by  practice,  but  lie  never  returned,  nor  ever  saw  liis  wife  again.  He  married  in  England 
and  liad  several  children,  of  whom  Peter  was  the  fourth.  In  1810  Peter  DeWint  married 
the  sister  of  William  Hilton,  an  artist  of  considerable  repute  in  his  day,  but  who  wasted  his 
talent  in  the  pursuit  of  what  was  then  much  talked  of  as  "  high  art,"  by  which  was  meant 
the  art  of  Michelangelo,  of  Raphael  in  his  Roman  period,  and  of  the  later  Italian  schools  in 
general.  In  this  "  creed  outworn "  to  which  such  men  as  West,  Barry,  Fuseli,  and  many 
another  had  fallen  victims,  Hilton  spent  his  life ;  and,  as  he  and  DeAVint  lived  in  the  closest 
companionshix3,  sharing  for  many  years  the  same  house,  and  working  in  the  same  studio,  it 
might  have  been  feared  that  DeWint,  would  follow  his  friend  in  the  pursuit  of  the  sajiie 
deluding  sj)lendor.  Fortunately,  the  example  of  Hilton  did  not  lead  DeWint  astray.  He 
remained  the  devoted  lover  of  the  peaceful  scenery  of  Lancashire,  its  slow  rivers  creeping 
through  pasture  lands,  now  sunny  and  now  wrapped  in  fog;  the  only  incidents,  a  glimpse  of 
a  distant  church  tower,  peaceful  cattle  grazing  in  the  long  meadows — the  scenery  that  we 
associate  with  so  much  of  Tennyson's  early  poetry.  The  drawing  we  copy  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  DeWint's  art.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  "process"  has  refused  to 
record  the  presence  of  the  soft  clouds  that  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  wide  expanse  of  sky. 

While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  all  the  other  landscape-painters  of  England  are  eclipsed  in 
the  fame  of  Turner,  it  is  also  true— he  could  not  else  be  truly  great — that  it  is  by  the  help  of 
his  great  light  the  others  are  best  understood.  Turner's  exhaustless  beauties  do  not  make  us 
willing  to  forget  Constable  and  Crome,  Gainsborough,  DeWint,  and  Cox.  On  the  contrary,  he 
opens  our  eyes  to  their  beauties,  and  in  the  rapid  increase  of  the  money-value  of  his  ];)ictures, 
or  rather  let  us  say,  of  his  drawings,  all  the  other  men  whose  works  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  noble  temple  of  the  English  art  have  shared  in  this  prosperity.  Wilson  himself,  de- 
spised and  rejected  in  his  own  time,  has  come  into  favor  in  our  own  day,  and  we  are  far 
enough  away  from  the  shameful  time  when  he  gave  his  pictures  away  for  a  sordid  meal,  or 
pawned  them  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  a  squalid  life.  Nay,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Turner  himself  was  so  much  struck  with  one  of  Wilson's  pictures  that  he  made  a  copy  of  it 
in  his  own  way — used  it,  rather,  as  a  snggestiou  for  a  picture  of  his  own. 

Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  was  born  in  1775  in  London.  His  father  was  a  hair- 
dresser, and  he  had  few  advantages  of  education,  but  his  early  dispositions  toward  art  were 
fostered  by  his  friendship  for  Thomas  Girtin,  the  founder  of  the  modern  school  of  English 
water  color,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Monro — "  the  good  doctor  "  as  he  always  called  him— 
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who  allowed  him  to  study  his  collection  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters.  He  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  at  fourteen  was  admitted  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  at  fifteen  exhibited 
a  view  of  Lambeth  Palace.  In  1797  he  made  a  visit  to  Yorkshire,  and  the  pictures  he  painted 
on  his  return  were  so  successful  that  he  immediately  had  all  he  could  do  to  meet  the 
demand  for  his  work.  In  1799  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Academy,  and  in  1802  he  was 
made  an  Academician.  From  this  time  on,  his  labor  was  incessant,  if  labor  that  can  be 
called  which  was  the  delight  of  his  existence,  and  all  for  which  he  lived  at  all.  In  his  art. 
Turner  passed  through  three  periods,  which  have  been  defined  by  Mr.  Raskin.  In  his  first 
period,  or  axoprenticeship  as  it  may  be  called, 
he  labored  as  a  student,  imitating  successively 
the  works  of  the  various  artists,  the  older  mas- 
ters whom  he  had  been  taught  by  such  early 
training  as  he  had  had,  to  admire.  He  imi- 
tates Claude,  Poussin,  Vandevelde,  but  he  does 
not  copy  them.  Instead  of  copying  Vandevelde 
he  goes  to  the  sea  and  paints  it  from  nature  in 
Vandevelde's  way.  And  so  with  Poussin  and 
Claude.  In  all  these  early  pictures,  while 
there  is  much  of  the  older  master  who  at  the 
time  was  his  model,  there  is  always  more  of 
Turner.  The  execution  of  these  early  pictures 
is  characterized  by  firmness  in  the  drawing 
and  by  heaviness  in  the  laying  on  of  the  paint.  There  is  also  an  absence  of  color.  They  are 
all  painted  on  the  same  principle,  learned  alike  from  Claude  and  Poussin  and  the  Dutchmen — 
"  subduing  the  colors  of  nature  into  a  harmony,  of  which  the  key-notes  are  grayish-green 
and  brown."  In  the  second  period,  from  1820  to  1835,  Turner  shows  that  he  had  awakened  to 
the  fact  brought  to  him  by  his  foreign  tour  in  1820,  that  color  plays  a  much  greater  part  in 
nature  than  the  fogs  and  rains  of  England  and  the  fogs  and  rains  of  Holland,  as  reflected  in 
the  Dutch  jDictures  he  had  been  copying,  had  allowed  him  to  believe.  "  He  saw,"  says  Rus- 
kin,  "  that  in  comparison  with  natural  color,  the  things  that  had  been  called  paintings  were 
mere  ink  and  charcoal,"  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  glad  but  temperate  delight  in  the  bright 
coloring  of  sky  and  earth  first  revealed  to  him  in  the  Rhine.     His  painting,  too,  became  more 
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refined,  and  he  strove  to  express  with  all  the  fullness  possible,  the  new  sense  of  the  abundance 
of  nature's  manifestations.     He  found  the  "  multitudinous  sea "  instead  of  the  one  sea  of 
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Vandevelde  and  Backhuysen,  the  rich,  exhaustless  variety  of  clouds  instead  of  the  one  move- 
less cumulus  of  Claude,  and  the  forms  of  tree  and  rock  that  had  rarely  before  his  time  been 
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discriminated,  certainly  not  by  liis  English  forerunners  nor  by  his  late  Italian  and  Dutch 
masters,  now  roused  his  curiosity  and  spurred  him  on  to  delighted  and  unwearied  study. 
This  is  the  period  of  Turner's  greatness.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  Turner's 
love  for  brilliant  effects  in  light  and  color  obtained  a  complete  mastery  over  him ;  his  pictures 
are  a  blaze  of  light  with  no  contrasting  shade  where  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  play,  and 


"THE    APPROACH    TO    VENICE." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    J.    M.    W.    TURNER. 

forms  are  only  dehned  by  light  impinging  upon  light  in  bewildering  splendor,  but  with  irre- 
sistible charm.  This  charm,  however,  exists  for  us  now  only  in  his  water-colors,  and  in  such 
few  of  his  oil  paintings  as  have  been  shielded  as  far  as  possible  from  the  effects  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  treacherous  pigments  he  employed.  Fortunately,  the  water-colors  are 
innumerable,  and  as  he  left  a  vast  quantity  of  them  to  the  nation,  they  can  be  seen  and  en- 
joyed by  everybody  who  cares  to  take  the  trouble.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Turner 
has  been  magnificently  as  well  as  abundantly  engraved,  and  although  the  engravings  do  not 
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give  lis  the  color,  tliev  at  least  suggest  it,  and  \ve  can  do  full  justice  to  the  consummate 
beauty  of  his  composition.  Turnei's  life  has  two  distinct  aspects.  His  indefatigable  indus- 
try, aided  by  his  sense  of  his  eaiij-  disadvantages,  and  his  untaught  manners  withdrew  him 
from  the  world,  and  this  grew  upon  him  with  advancing  years,  until  finally,  he  disappeared 
from  view  altogether,  and  died,  unknown  and  imbefriended,  in  squalid  lodgings  under  an 
assumed  name.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remembered  that  he  had  warm  friends  who  loved 
him  and  esteemed  him,  to  whom  he  showed  the  pure  gold  thnt  must  hnvp  been  at  the  bottom 
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of  his  character,  that  made  him  a  lover  of  nature  in  her  most  beautiful  aspects,  a  lover  of 
children,  and  devoted  to  his  art.  The  pictures  that  we  engrave  represent  different  phases  of 
Turner's  art.  The  "  Mercury  and  Argus "  belongs  to  his  second  period,  as  does  also  "  The 
Approach  to  Venice,"  while  the  "  Fighting  Temeraire  "  tugged  to  her  last  berth  to  be  broken 
up,  1838,  represents  his  third  period.  The  Temeraire  was  the  second  ship  in  Nelson's  line  at 
Trafalgar,  and  the  subject  was  suggested  to  Turner  by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  the  landscape 
painter.  They  were  going  down  the  river  by  boat  to  dine,  perhaps  at  Greenwich,  when  the 
old  ship,  tugged  to  her  last  berth  at  Deptford,  came  in  sight.     "There's  a  fine  subject, 
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Turner,"  said  Stanfield.  This  was  in  1838.  Next  year  the  picture  was  exhibited  at  the 
Academy.  Turner  would  never  part  with  it,  but  bequeathed  it  with  the  rest  of  his  unsold 
pictures  to  the  nation.     It  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  our  narrow  limits  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  account 
of  the  landscape-painting  of  England  to-day.     The  great  period  is  gone,  and  although  the 


'■  LABOR." 

FHCr.;    -|-E    ('.'.'.■     ^:E    BY   JOHN    LINNELL. 

ranks  are  full,  and  many  men  are  painting  clever,  brilliant,  attractive  pictures,  no  one  name, 
no  half-dozen  names,  stand  above  the  crowd,  and  nnite  the  suffrages,  we  will  not  say  of  the 
world) — for  it  is  trae  that  outside  of  England  there  is  little  interest  taken  in  English  art — but 
in  England  itself.  In  the  time  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement,  the  names  of  J.  C.  Hook,  the 
painter  of  "  Luff,  Boy !  "  was  much  heard,  and  his  pictures  of  the  English  sea-coast  with  the 
fisher-folk,  the  children  and  men  and  women,  gave  a  new  sense  of  delight  akin  to  that  pro- 
duced by  J.-F.  Millet's  pictures,  though  the  pathetic  element  was  not  so  prominent,  but  rather 
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the  exhilarating  sentiment  of  a  life  of  out-of-door  health  and  happiness,  with  only  a  suggested 
background  of  peril  and  risk.     H.  Moore  was  another  marine  painter,  in  whose  work,  how- 


I  JLB^.9^^^ 

ever,  human  life  had  no  --  _        -^^^     ^^ss^e^^::- 

particular  part,  the  artist's  interest  _    ""       *       ^j; 

being  almost  exclusively  in  the  minute  "^""^^  "?"  _  _  _. 

representation,  on  a  large  scale  often,  of  tliH  -        _  _j?~?Sr-L 

parts  of   rocky  shore   and  rolling  wave.      Like        "*t  -     ^  ^™- 

Hook,  he  still  paints,  but  his  work  no  longer  at-  .        -   — 

tracts  the  same  attention  it  once  enjoyed.    To  the 

same  school,  though  with  reminiscences  of  the 

earlier  art  to  which  he  by  right  belongs,  since  he  was  born  in  1792,  Ave  refer  the  name  of  John 

Linnell,  whose  "Labor"  we  copy.     "  Linnell  was  the  son  of  a  carver  and  gilder  in  London, 


'THE    CASCADE." 
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and  was  thus  early  thrown  among  artists.  His  first  instructors  were  "West  and  Varley,  which 
seem  to  carry  him  far  back,  yet  he  lived  and  worked  until  1882.  He  is  often  a  delightful 
painter,  loving  to  depict  the  quiet  English  landscaj)e,  but  fifty  years  ago  he  was  more  famous 
for  his  portraits,  and  he  is  endeared  to  us  beside  by  his  f riendshi]3  and  services  to  William 
Blake.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  "  Illustrations  to  the  Book  of  Job,"  for  which  he  gave  Blake 
the  commission.  But  he  well  deserves  to  be  remembered  on  his  own  account,  as  this  pic- 
ture of  "  Labor  "  may  lieli?  to  prove.  What  a  contrast  it  presents  to  a  similar  subject — "  The 
Buckwheat  Harvest,"  let  us  say— as  treated  by  J.-F.  Millet!  There,  while  all  is  industry, 
zeal,  and  rude  health  as  here,  the  minor  key  makes  itself  felt,  and  we  find  ourselves  moved 
unconsciously  by  a  feeling  of  pity  and  sympathy  for  fellow-mortals,  over  whom  a  shadow 
as  of  ^^nhappy  destiny,  unrewarded  toil,  seems  to  hang;  while  here  in  Linnell's  picture  we 
have  only  the  sense  of  cheerful  existence ;  childhood,  youth,  and  age  all  working,  each  in  its 
way,  in  the  double  light  of  sunshine  and  of  hoioe.  This  is  the  "  L' Allegro  "  of  rural  life,  while 
Millet's  j)icture  might  well  serve  as  an  illustration  of  "  H  Pensieroso." 

"  The  Waning  of  the  Year,"  by  Arthur  Parton,  is  a  good  exaniple  of  an  artist  who  is  a 
great  favorite  in  England ;  his  bright  and  sunny  pictures,  where  the  larger  forms  of  the  land- 
scape are  not  too  much  sacrificed  to  the  details,  Avliich  yet  are  studied,  as  here  in  the  fore- 
ground, with  much  care,  have  been  often  seen  in  our  own  exhibitiofis  along  with  those  of  a 
brother  who  lives  and  works  in  this  country.  E.  A.  Waterlow,  the  painter  of  the  "  Summer 
Shower,"  and  H.  R.  Bloomer,  whose  "  The  Cascade  "  we  copy,  are  fair  representatives  of  the 
jnodern  art  of  England  in  its  minor  phases — an  art  founded  on  an  affectionate  and  careful 
study  of  nature,  but  somehow  missing  the  artistic  charm  that  has  enabled  the  painters  of  the 
French  school  to  oiitstrij)  the  nation  which  they  once  were  willing  to  acknowledge  as  their 
teacher,  and  the  inspirer  of  their  own  noble  achievement  in  the  poetic  rendering  of  nature's 
beauty. 

v.. 

T~X  AVID  WILKIE,  the  first  genre-^Viva!i%x^  rightlj^  so  called,  born  in  Britain,  was  a  native 
■*-^  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  in  1785.  He  was  the  son  of  a  minister,  and  had  the 
advantages  of  a  good,  plain  education.  His  leaning  for  art  showed  itself  early,  and  his  father 
sent  him  at  fourteen  to  the  Trustees'  School  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  came  near  to  being 
spoiled  by  the  artificial  teaching  that  prevailed  in  that  school,  as  in  aU.  academies.    But  for- 
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tunately  for  liim,  on  his  return  to  his  native  village  he  passed  through  a  small  hamlet  where 
a  fair  was  going  on,  and  struck  with  the  picturesque  features  of  the  scene,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  his  first  subject,  "  A  Country-Fair  at  Pittessie,"  which  he  jDainted  at  nineteen.  "  In 
this  picture,"  he  afterward  wrote,  I  had  the  advantage  of  our  herd-boy  and  some  children 
who  live  about  the  jjlace  as  standers  (models),  and  1  now  see  how  superior  painting  from 
nature  is  to  anything  that  our  imagination,  assisted  by  our  memory,  can  coaceive."  In  this 
picture  Wilkie  introduced  the  jjortrait  of  his  father,  and  the  dominie  was  shocked  that  he 
should  be  jjainted  talking  to  the  tavern-keeper.     But  his  shrewd  son  explained  that  he  was 

meant  to  be  warning  the  publican  of  the  dangers  of 
drink!  Wilkie  sold  this  first  picture  for  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  with  the  money  went  up  to  London,  where 
he  obtained  admission  to  the  Academy.  This  was  in 
1804.  In  1806  he  exhibited  his  first  important  pic- 
ture, "  The  Village  Politicians."  The  picture  was  much 
admired,  and  Sir  George  Beaumont,  a  sagacious  ama- 
teur of  the  day,  who  had  come  into  possession  of  Ho- 
garth's mahl-stick,  and  had  vowed  to  keep  it  until  he 
should  find  a  painter  worthy  of  it,  no  sooner  saw  this 
picture  than  he  hastened  to  present  it  to  Wilkie.  But 
the  public  in  this  case  needed  no  guide  in  the  dis- 
covery of  genius,  and  from  this  time  Wilkie's  success 
was  assured.  He  j)ainted  one  jiicture  after  another, 
drawn  from  scenes  of  every -day  life :  "The  Blind  Fiddler,"  "The  Card-Players,"  "The  Rent- 
Day,"  "The  Jew's  Harp,"  "The  Cut  Finger,"  "Blind  Man's  Buff,"  "The  Letter  of  Intro- 
duction," "Reading  the  Will,"  and  others  of  the  same  tenor  and  equally  well-known  by 
the  excellent  engravings  that  have  done  so  much  for  their  popularity.  In  London  he  was 
the  close  friend  of  Jackson,  the  portrait-painter,  and  of  Robert  Haydon;  and  his  intimacy  with 
another  noted  artist  of  the  day,  William  Collins— a  charming  painter  of  rural  subjects — his 
"  As  Happy  as  a  King,"  children  swinging  on  a  roadside  gate,  was  at  one  time  very  popular— is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  his  son,  Wilkie  Collins,  the  distinguished  novelist,  was  Wilkie's  god- 
son, and  named  after  him.  In  1823  Wilkie  was  named  by  George  IV.  Limner  to  the  King  in 
Scotland;  in  1830,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  he  was  appointed  Painter  in  Ordi- 
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nary  to  the  King;  in  1836  lie  was  kniglited  by  William  IV. ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Victoria, 
in  1837,  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  "  Her  Majesty's  First  Council."  But  these  latest 
honors  came  upon  Wilkie  when  he  had  neither  the  health  nor  the  si^irit  to  enjoy  them.  He 
had  lost  dear  friends  by  death,  he  had  lost  money  by  the  failure  of  commercial  enterprises, 
and  his  health  was  a  cause  of  great  anxiety.     He  went  to  the  Continent  for  his  health  in  1825, 


"blind    MAN'S    BUFF." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    DAVID    WILKIE. 


and  in  1840  he  went  to  the  East  on  the  same  quest.  He  visited  Constantinople,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt.  On  his  return  he  was  taken  ill  at  Alexandria,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  steamer 
when  near  Gibraltar.  The  next  year  Turner  painted  and  exhibited  the  picture  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  "Peace:  Burial  at  Sea  of  the  Body  of  Sir  David  Wilkie."  It  is  said  that 
Stanfield  objected  to  the  funereal  and  unnatural  blackness  of  the  sails  in  this  picture ;  to 
which  Turner  replied,  "  I  only  wish  I  had  any  color  to  make  them  blacker." 

Though  Wilkie's  style  had  really  been  formed  upon  the  Dutch  masters,  his  first  visit  to 
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the  Continent  was  not  made  nntil  1825,  when  he  was  forty  years  old,  and  when  all  the  pictures 
upon  which  his  fame  must  rest  had  been  produced.  It  was  in  London  that  he  first  saw  the 
pictures  that  inspired  him.  He  borrowed  paintings  by  Teniers  and  Ostade  wherever  he  could 
find  them,  and  when  he  was  painting  the  "  Village  Politicians,"  he  had  a  Teniers  hanging  by 
his  easel.  His  contemporaries  declared  him  equal  to  Teniers  in  handling,  and  superior  to  him 
in  the  power  to  tell  a  story.  But  such  comparisons  do  no  good.  ISTobody  nowadays,  we 
should  think,  would  say  that  Wilkie  can  paint  as  well  as  Teniers,  and  as  for  story-telling, 
Teniers  seldom  attemi^ted  it — certainly  not  the  kind  of  story -telling  that  has  made  Wilkie 
famous.  Wilkie  has  also  been  called  the  successor  of  Hogarth,  but  the  likeness  is  inerely 
superficial.  Like  Hogarth,  Wilkie  painted  for  the  most  part  subjects  drawn  from  the  life  of 
his  own  time,  but  he  did  not  regard  his  time  with  the  eye  of  a  satirist ;  he  looked  at  it  with 
the  eye  of  a  friend  and  a  lover.  At  the  time  when  Wilkie  was  first  made  known  by  his 
"Village  Politicians,"  Scott  had  just  written  his  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel;"  Burns  had 
published  his  "  Poems ;  Chiefiy  in  tlie  Scottish  Dialect "  in  1786,  the  year  after  Wilkie's  birth, 
but  his  fame  was  slow  in  reaching  England,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  these  three  great 
Scotchmen  were  contemporaries.  It  has  been  regretted  that  Wilkie  shoiild  have  left  the  field 
in  which  he  won  his  first  laurels,  the  depicting  of  home  scenes  and  manners,  for  those  drawn 
from  a  life  foreign  to  him,  such  as  "  The  Confessional,"  "  The  Pifferari "  (Italian  bag-pipers), 
and  '•  Pilgrims  Playing  Hymns  before  the  j\Iadonna,'"  "  The  Maid  of  Saragossa,"  "  The  Hooka- 
Badar,"  which  we  ]5ublish,  and  other  subjects  suggested  by  his  travels.  But  Wilkie  had 
long  had  a  desire  to  paint  subjects  of  what  he  deemed  a  higher  class,  and  these  pictures 
w^ere  the  result  of  a  natural  development  both  from  the  teaching  of  his  early  days  in  the 
Academy,  and  his  friendship  with  Haydon — always  preaching  high  art — and  from  the  in- 
fluences about  him  in  his  profession  and  in  society.  The  Avorld  Avill  always  care  most  for  his 
early  pictures,  but  it  is  likely  that  Wilkie  would  have  thought  the  Avorld  mistaken. 

William  Mulkkady,  born  in  Ireland  in  1786,  the  year  after  Wilkie,  is  probably  the 
next  best  f/e« re-painter  England  has  produced.  But  he  was  by  no  means  so  skillful  as 
Wilkie  in  choosing  his  subjects,  and  he  never  succeeded  in  gaining  a  wide  popularity. 
Whatever  there  is  good  in  Wilkie's  painting  he  got  from  the  Dutch ;  Mulready,  on  the  con- 
trary, combines  in  his  painting  all  the  worst  faults  of  the  English  painting  of  his  time.  His 
coloring  is  crude  and  discordant,  and  as  a  rule,  his  composition  is  awkward.  But  he  was 
sincere  in  his  desire  to  paint  things  he  saw  about  him,  and  to  paint  them  as  he  saw  them, 
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too ;   and  liad  lie  been  gifted  with  more  taste,  or  been  able  to  acquire  more,  we  might  have 
enjoyed  in  him  a  real,  instead  of  a  merely  temporary,  successor  to  Wilkie.    His  "  Choosing 


"the  wolf  and  the  lamb." 
from  the  picture  by  william  mulready. 


the  Wedding  Gown,"  "The  Late  Arrival"— a  truant  boy  who  comes  late  to  school  and  is 
saluted  by  the  master  with  a  mock  bow— "Give  me  a  Bite,"  and  the  one  we  engrave,  "The 
Wolf  and  the  Lamb,"  are  perhaps  the  best  of  these  homely  subjects.     The  greater  part  of 
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Mulready's  life  was  spent,  liowevei',  in  illnstrating  children's  books.  These  pretty  fancies 
enjoyed,  and  still  enjoy,  considerable  popularity,  but  the  Walter  Cranes,  and  Kate  Green- 
aways,  and  Ralph  Caldecotts  have  crowded  them  out  of  the  dress-circle  into  the  pit.  Mul- 
ready,  like  Wilkie,  was  a  student  of  Dutch  art,  but  all  that  he  got  from  it  was  a  minute  way 
of  looking  at  the  life  about  him.  His  painting,  in  its  crudeness  and  want  of  harmony,  is  the 
very  antipodes  of  Dutch  work.  Mulreadj^  lived  to  be  seventy-seven,  biat  he  had  such  vigorous 
health  that  two  days  before  his  death  he  was  drawing  from  the  life  at  the  Academy.  He 
died  in  1863. 

A  group  of  artists  may  be  associated  with  Mulready,  some  of  whom  at  one  time  bade  fair 
to  keep  their  hold  on  the  public  liking.  Thomas  Webster,  born  in  Pimlico,  London,  in  1800, 
lived  xmtil  1886.  He  was  broirght  up  at  Windsor,  where  his  father  had  some  appointment 
under  George  III.  He  early  showed  a  taste  for  music,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  choir  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  But  his  taste  was  for  painting,  and  he  entered  the  Academy.  The  picture 
we  publish,  "  Contrary  Winds,"  is  strongly  suggestive  of  Wilkie,  and  of  the  interiors  of 
Ostade  and  Teniers,  but  as  a  painter  no  such  comparison  is  possible,  and  his  compositions  are 
usually  much  restricted  in  the  number  of  actors  and  in  the  variety  of  incidents.  He  is  very 
happy  in  his  children ;  he  had  great  symi^athy  with  them,  and  two  of  his  subjects,  "  The 
Master's  Smile,"  and  "  The  Master's  Frown" — illustrative  of  the  well-known  passage  in  Gold- 
smith's "  Deserted  Village,"  mil  no  doubt  long  retain  their  popularity.  Frank  Holl,  too, 
whose  portrait  of  J.  E.  Millais  we  give,  in  default  of  one  of  his  pictures,  since  in  spite  of  his 
great  success  with  the  public  he  has  been  but  seldom  engraved — has  jjainted,  in  addition  to 
the  portraits  for  which  he  is  distinguished,  a  number  of  scenes  of  homely  English  life,  in 
which  the  taste  of  his  countrymen  for  the  pathetic  is  bountifully  ministered  to.  Like  those 
of  his  contemporary,  Josef  Israels,  Ms  canvases  seem  to  be  always  shedding  tears,  but  whereas 
Israels  can  always  make  the  most  cheerful  aspects  of  life  look  dreary,  Holl,  more  reasonable, 
chooses  at  once  a  dreary  subject  and  makes  our  tears  flow  logically.  The  best  of  his  attempts 
in  this  direction  is  his  "  Thy  Will  be  Done,"  where  the  family  of  an  English  curate,  bereft  of 
wife  and  mother,  are  assembled  about  the  supjDer-table,  while  the  stricken  father  says  grace. 
There  are  some  fine  portraits  by  Holl  in  this  country,  notably  one  of  the  late  S.  D.  Warren, 
of  Boston.  HoU  was  born  in  1845  in  London,  and  died,  much  lamented,  in  1888.  The  same 
liking  for  melancholy  subjects  is  shown  by  Stanhope  A.  Forbes  in  his  "  Their  Ever-shifting 
Home  " — the  wife  and  mother  Avith  her  child  in  her  arms  walking  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
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van  in  which  so  many  gypsy-lilce  English  families  roam  over  the  face  of  their  earth—peddlers, 
showmen,  tinkers  of  one  and  another  sort,  and  who  in  spite  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  their  life 
need  not  necessarily  be  thought  to  have  such  a  hard  time  of  it.    J.  C.  Nicols'  "  Lochaber  no 


"  J      EVERETT     MILLAIS." 
FROM    THE    PORTRAIT   BY    FRANK    HOLL.  BY    PERMISSION    OF    MESSRS     CASSELL    &    CO. 

More"  is  another  sad  piece:  the  emigrants  leaving  their  home  in  Scotland  with  their  small 
household  gear;  curiously  selected,  we  may  think,  since,  as  there  is  no  furniture  to  speak  of, 
the  kettle  and  pail  might  as  well  have  been  surrendered  with  the  rest.  The  subject  has  been 
treated  with  far  more  pathos  and  reality  by  Ford  Madox  Brown,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
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presently,  in  liis  "  Leaving  England."  However,  the  poverty  of  his  detail  apart,  Mr.  Nicol 
has  well  enough  indicated  the  sorrowfulness  of  the  parting  from  friends  and  home— the  wife 
giving  way  to  her  grief  and  comforted  by  the  faithful  dog,  while  the  husband  looks  rather 


"A    CORNER    OF    THE    MARKET-PLACE 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    E.    J.    POYNTER. 


giimly  out  upon  the  fast  receding  shore.  E.  J.  Poynter  has,  in  these  latter  days,  left  such  a 
picture  as  "  Faithful  unto  Death  "  somewhat  behind  him.  It  was  painted  in  1865,  and  recalls 
the  familiar  story  of  the  Roman  sentinel  assigned  to  guard  one  of  the  gates  of  Pompeii  and 
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who  died  at  his  post— in  tlie  fatal  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.d.  79— rather  than  leave  it  with- 
out orders.  Poynter  was  born  in  Paris  in  1836.  His  father  was  an  English  architect,  and  he 
is  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Banks,  an  eminent  sculptor  of  the  last  ceutury.  Poynter  was 
taken  to  England  soon  after  he  was  born,  but  in  1856  he  returned  to  Paris  and  studied  under 
Gleyre  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  8).  It  was  from  his  French  education,  and  particularly  from  Gleyre, 
that  lie  received  his  strong  bent  toward  classical  subjects.  He  has  lived  and  worked  in 
London  since  1860.  Several  of  his  pictures  have  been  engraved :  his  "  Feeding  the  Sacred 
Ibis,"  "  Atalanta's  Race,"  are  well  known.  He  has  also  painted  lately  a  picture  of  the  "  Visit 
of  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon."  It  will  be  seen 
that  he  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  Englishmen  of  to- 
day who  have  distinctly  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  present,  and  devoted  their  talent  to  a  restora- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  past.  Sir  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton,  George  F.  Watts,  Alma  Tadema,  Albert  Moore, 
and  Edward  Long,  with  Waterhouse,  Hardy,  and 
a  number  of  lesser  names,  have  all  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly associated  their  names  with  this  attempted 
revival  of  classic  themes — following  the  example 
set  by  the  French  with  Gerome  ait  their  head.  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  and  a 
sufficiently  good  painter  for  the  distinguished  place 
he  holds,  was  born  at  Scarborough,  England,  in 
1830.  He  studied  his  art  when  a  boy  in  Rome,  and  later  at  Berlin,  Florence,  Brussels,  Paris, 
Frankfort,  and  again  at  Rome.  He  exhibited  his  first  picture,  "  Ciniabue's  Picture  of  the 
Madonna  carried  through  the  Streets  of  Florence,"  in  1847.  It  attracted  great  attention, 
and  was  bought  by  the  Queen.  Since  that  time  a  succession  of  romantic  subjects  drawn 
from  classic  times  and  from  j)oetry,  from  Shakespeare  and  Dante,  have  kept  his  name 
before  the  public,  but  without  any  real  addition  to  his  once  considerable  reputation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  earliest  pictures  were  his  best,  but  even  these,  when  seen  again  from 
time  to  time,  have  distinctly  lost  their  hold  upon  amateurs  and  connoisseurs,  no  less  than  upon 
popular  favor.     Among  these  earlier  works  we  remember  with  pleasure  the  "Romeo  and 


SIR    FREDERICK    LEIGHTON. 
From  the  portrait  by  G.  F.  Wai 
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Juliet" — Paris,  come  to  claim  the  hand  of  Juliet,  finds  her  dead — which  was  exhibited  in  our 
New  York  Academy  at  one  of  the  exhibitions.  The  "  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,"  which  we  copy, 
illustrates  the  well-known  story  retold  by  Dryden,  and  in  its  want  of  poetic  beauty  or  of  any 
quality  that  can  make  it  worth  remembering,  illustrates  also  the  indiscriminate  way  in  which 
modem  artists,  even  the  best  of  them,  select  their  subjects.  With  so  many  themes  in  English 
poetry  and  fiction  of  real  interest  and  beauty  to  choose  from,  it  is  strange  to  see  a  man  of 
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"CYMON    AND    IPHIGENIA." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    SIR    FREDERICK    LEIGHTON. 


Leighton's  education  roaming  so  far  afield.  We  may  almost  apply  to  his  choice  a  line  from 
Dryden's  own  version  of  Boccaccio's  story,  and  suggest  that: 

"  He  whistled  as  lie  went,  for  want  of  thought." 

So  little  of  Sir  Frederick's  work  has  been  engraved  that  we  were  limited  in  our  choice.  There 
is  so  much  of  the  dilettante  in  Leighton,  that  we  need  not  be  surj^rised  if,  like  Gerome,  he 
have  tried  his  hand  at  sculpture.  His  "  Athlete  Strangling  a  Python,"  is  very  good  sculpture 
for  a  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  fairly  matches  with  his  painting.  Like  that,  it  is 
learned,  accomplished  in  its  technical  qualities,  elegant,  and  tasteful,  but  when  this  has  been 
said,  all  has  been  said.     There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  President's  work  that  could  not  have 
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been  produced  by  a  studious  and  painstaking  man  of  elegant  letters  accustomed  all  his  life 
to  seeing  and  associating  with  the  best  that  English  society  has  to  offer. 

GrEOKGE  Fredeeick  Watts,  distinguished  as  a  portrait-painter  and  as  a  painter  of 


"DIANA    AND     ENDYMION." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    G. .  F.    WATTS.  BY    PERMISSION    OF    MESSRS,    CASSELL   &    CO. 

romantic  and  poetic  subjects,  was  born  in  London  in  1818  or  1820.  In  his  choice  of  subjects 
he  resembles  Leighton,  but  his  manner  of  painting  is  very  different.  He  paints  in  a  free  and 
flowing  style,  with  little  or  no  refinement  of  line  or  color,  but  his  pictures  have  a  charm  for 
many  who  do  not  care  for  these  things,  and  who  are  attracted  by  the  titles  of  his  subjects, 
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and  by  a  certain  rude  effectiveness  that  some  of  them,  though  by  no  means  all  of  them,  dis- 
play. He  has  painted  the  portraits  of  almost  all  the  Englishmen  of  our  time  noted  in  the 
worlds  of  art  and  letters,  but  these  are  as  a  rule  very  disappointing;  "  ]\'Ir.  Watts'  portraits," 
says  Ruskin,  "  are  all  conscientious  and  subtle  and  of  great  present  interest,  yet  not  realistic 
enough  to  last."  The  titles  of  some  of  his  ideal  subjects  will  indicate  the  turn  of  Mr.  Watts' 
mind:  "Love  and  Death,"  "Love  and  Life,"  "Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight,"  "Ariadne," 
"  The  Wife  of  Pygmalion,"  and  the  "  Diana  and  Endymion,"  which  we  copy.     Here  we  see 

the  shepheid-boy  seated  naked  on  the  ground 
and  asleep,  while  Diana  hovers  over  him  arched 
crescent- wise  (but  with  the  wrong  side  np!) 
robed  in  a  multitudinous  drapery  over  a  sus- 
piciously ruffled  undergarment,  which  has  the 
most  unideal  modern  look  imaginable,  and  sug- 
gests a  truly  English  propriety.  The  composi- 
tion follows  so  evidently  that  of  a  portion  of 
the  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne"  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  in  Venice,  as  to  make  this  treatment  all 
the  more  noticeable.  We  suppose  that  all  this 
drapery  is  really  intended  to  be  translated  as 
cloud,  out  of  which  we  catch  glimpses  of 
Diana's  moonlit  face.  But  the  drapery  is  so 
heavily,  so  nnideally  painted,  that  if  this  were 
the  artist's  meaning  few  would  be  so  ingenious 
as  to  find  it. 

If  we  speak  of  Lorenz  Alma  Tadema  here,  it  is  because,  although  born  in  Holland,  he 
has  lived  so  long  in  England,  where  he  has  married  and  Avhere  he  is  now  permanently  settled, 
as  to  be  practically  an  Englishman.  Born  at  Drouryp,  in  West  Friesland,  in  1836,  he  was 
educated  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Leeuwarden,  where  he  attended  lectures  on  the  life  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  illustrating  the  classic  writings.  He  then  went  to  Antwerp,  where  he 
studied  with  Baron  Leys,  and  in  1870,  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  Avar,  jsassed  over  to 
England,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  His  earlier  works,  done  under  the  influence  of  Leys, 
are  strongly  marked  by  the  mediaeval  character  imbibed  from  his  master's  teaching,  but  he  soon 


PORTRAIT    OF   L.    ALMA   TADEMA. 
By  permission  of  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co. 
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returned  to  his  first  love,  the  life  of  antiquity,  and  lias  now  become  so  identified  with  subjects 
drawn  from  that  life,  that  we  expect  nothing  else  at  his  hands.    He  has  occasionally  varied 


"THE    PARTING    KISS." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    LORENZ    ALMA   TADEMA, 


his  studies  in  Greek  and  Roman  life  with  excursions  into  that  of  Egypt,  as  is  seen  in  our  steel 

plate  "Pastime  in  Ancient  Egypt;"  the  other  plate,  "The  Parting  Kiss,"  one  of  his  latest 

works,  illustrates  the  other  class  of  subjects.     He  has  been  a  most  careful  and  painstaking 
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student  of  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  in  the  former  of  our  two  subjects 
every  object  shown  has  its  counterpart  in  the  museums,  while  many  of  the  figures  are  bor- 
rowed— with  necessary  modifications  which  do  not,  however,  affect  their  identity ^ — from  the 
wall-paintings.  In  the  other  picture,  where  a  Roman  mother  is  taking  leave  of  her  son,  about 
to  start  on  a  joiirney,  we  find  a  similar  research  into  the  archaeology  of  the  late  Roman  time. 
A  lecture  might  be  delivered  on  this  theme  and  amply  illustrated  by  Tadema's  picture.  There 
is  a  companion  to  this  picture,  where  a  Roman  lady  with  her  son  is  about  to  enter  the  theatre. 
But  Alma  Tadema  as  often  puts  his  learning  at  the  service  of  what  we  may  call  p'ewre-subjects 
of  classic  life:  Greek  or  Roman  girls  are  waiting  for  their  lovers'  visits;  poets  are  reading 
from  their  scrolls  to  listening  youths  and  maidens;  a  girl  is  sitting  in  a  court-yard  by  a  bloom- 
ing oleander-tree ;  Phidias  shows  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  to  his  friends ;  amateurs  visit 
now  the  iDicture-gallery,  now  the  sculpture-gallery,  of  some  rich  acquaintance ;  Roman  women 
are  seen  in  luxurious  ease,  robing  or  disrobing  for  the  bath;  here  we  watch  the  vintage-dance, 
or  as  in  what  is  perhaps  his  best  picture,  we  follow  the  procession  in  which  the  first  fruit  of 
the  year's  wine  is  carried  to  the  Temple  of  Bacchus.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  these 
pictures,  everything  that  study,  learning,  and  loving  care  can  do  to  bring  back  "the  vanish'd 
grace  of  a  day  that  is  tied,"  has  been  done,  but  none  the  less  the  task  is  impossible,  and  even 
were  it  not  so,  the  power  to  put  life  into  his  creations  has  certainly  been  denied  this  un- 
doubtedly clever  artist,  and  his  pictures  can  only  live  as  ingenious  curiosities,  marvels  of 
imitative  skill  and  of  conscientious  painstaking.  He  has  rarely,  if  ever,  succeeded  in  giving 
us  so  charming  a  suggestion  of  the  life  of  the.  old  Roman  world  as  Mr.  Poynter  has  done  in 
his  "  Corner  of  the  Market  Place."    But  then,  Mr.  Poynter  himself  is  not  often  so  successful. 

Albert  Moore,  born  in  York,  but  in  what  year  we  cannot  learn,  is  best  known  as  a 
painter  of  classic  subjects  used  for  purely  decorative  purposes,  and  no  one  in  our  time,  out  of 
France,  has  done  such  beautiful  things  as  he.  If  he  have  succeeded  no  better  than  his  con- 
temporaries in  putting  life  into  his  creations,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  he  has  kept  too 
closely,  and  too  faithfully,  to  his  role  as  a  decorator  to  make  us  feel  the  want  of  it.  We  are 
content  to  enjoy  the  ripe  beauty  of  his  languid  women,  the  lovely  complicated  folds  of  their 
garments,  and  the  soft  tints  in  which  Mr.  Moore  invests  these  ideal  forms,  and  we  do  not  ask 
for  what  he  does  not  offer. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Linton,  born  in  London  in  1840,  has  put  his  study  of  the  antique  times  to  use 
in  illustrating  the  meeting  of  Volumnia  and  Virgilia  with  Brutus  and  Sicinius,  as  described 
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in  Shakespeare's  "  Coriolanus."  The  composition  is  a  good  one,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  spirited  elder  woman  and  her  too -submissive  daughter-in-law  is  well  given.  Mr.  Linton 
does  not  confine  himself  to  classic  subjects,  but  has  treated  many  themes  that  may  be  said 
to  have  wandered  down  to  us  from  mediaeval  times :  "  Ave  Maria,"  "  His  Eminence,  the 
Cardinal,"  and  especially  his  "  Washing  the  Beggars'  Feet  on  Maunday  Thursday,"  a  picture 
much  admired,  and  deservedly,  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in  1876.     Less  successful  be- 


FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY 


'THE     ADMONITION    ' 

.INTON  BY    PERMISSION    OF    MESSRS.    CASSELL 


cause  less  reasonable,  is  "  The  Admonition,"  where  an  archbishop  with  all  his  stafl"  is  putting 
himself  to  the  trouble  of  cursing  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  a  luckless  nobleman  who  has 
been  found  amusing  himself  in  the  company  of  a  party  of  strolling  minstrels  and  their  poet. 
It  is  too  plain  that  such  a  subject  must  have  been  chosen  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  a 
display  of  rich  church-costumes,  architecture,  and  details  of  one  or  another  picturesque  sort. 

Mr.  H.  Hakdy,  whose  name  has  not  yet  reached  the  dictionaries,  has  painted  in  "  Ulysses 
Ploughing  the  Sea-shore "  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  antiquity  of  shirking  the  call  to 
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arms !  Ulysses,  put  to  his  last  trick  to  avoid  going  to  Troy,  pretended  to  be  mad,  imd  yoking 
a  horse  and  a  bull  to  the  plough  began  to  plough  the  sea-sand.  Palamedes,  suspecting  the 
genuineness  of  his  attack,  put  his  son  Telemachus  on  the  sand  in  the  line  of  his  furrow,  and 
Ulysses,  showing  sense  enough  to  turn  aside,  was  obliged  to  confess  his  trick.  Achilles,  it 
will  be  remembered,  in  his  determination  to  escape  duty,  disguised  himself  as  a  woman,  and 
was  only  caught  by  the  device  of  Ulysses  who  came  disguised  as  a  pedlar,  with  a  sword  hid- 
den among  women's  laces  and  trinkets.  Achilles,  man-like,  caught  up  the  sword,  and  like 
Ulysses,  was  obliged  to  siirrender. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse  is  another  classicist,  working  sometimes  at  domestic  or  familiar 
scenes,  as  here  in  his  "  By-way  in  Old  Eome,"  or  attempting  the  revival  of  history,  as  in  his 
"  Tlie  Favorites  of  the  Emjoeror  Honorius,"  where  we  see  the  Byzantine  emperor  playing  with 
his  pet  pigeons  and  guinea-fowls,  while  his  councillors  in  vain  attemj^t  to  attract  his  attention. 
In  the  former  of  these  two  pictures  we  are  reminded  of  Alma  Tadema ;  in  the  latter  erf  Mr. 
Laurens,  who  has  several  times,  and  very  effectively,  dealt  with  these  Byzantine  subjects,  but 
Mr.  Waterhouse  shows  invention  and  spontaneity,  and  perhaps  the  only  criticism  that  his 
pictures  call  for  is  that  they  show  him  foHo\\-ing  the  same  ignis  fatuus  that  has  deluded  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  has  misled  not  a  few  Americans 
beside.  It  is  the  inevitable  doom  of  all  these  attempts  to  paint  something  that  the  artist  only 
guesses,  not  knows,  to  be  forgotten  and  to  carry  down  their  authors  with  them  to  oblivion. 

Edwix  LojN'-G  has  found  in  Babylonia  a  subject  that  has  at  least  the  recommendation  of 
novelty.  His  "  Babylonian  Marriage-Market,"  where  a  number  of  beauties  of  the  period  are 
awaiting  the  lot  that  shall  draw  them  husbands,  was  a  successful  attempt  to  find  a  new  field 
for  the  display  of  that  archfeological  learning  so  much  in  fashion  nowadays.  In  his  "  Egyp- 
tian Feast "  he  had  shown  his  skill  in  dealing  with  a  theme  where,  thanks  to  the  museums, 
more  people  were  able  to  follow  him,  but  he  is  more  bent  on  studying  human  life  under 
strange  conditions  than  in  displaying  his  dexterity  in  the  imitation  of  marbles,  bronze,  and 
textiles.  By  so  much  of  worthy  purpose,  his  work  remains  less  a  mere  curiosity  than  that 
of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  but  it  is  after  all  work  of  little  lasting  value,  however  popular 
for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Frederick  Goodall,  the  son  of  Edward  Goodall,  an  excellent  engraver,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1 822.  He  has  travelled  much  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  subjects,  though  of  a 
romantic  kind,  have  mauA"  of  them  the  value  and  interest  that  comes  from  faithful  studies  of 
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contemporary  life  in  foreign 
countries:  for  one  of  tlie  new  de- 
lights of  living  is  that  of  travel, 
once  tlie  privilege  of  the  rich 
alone;  and  if  we  cannot  all  go 
jaunting,  at  least  we  like  others 
to  do  so  and  to  tell  us  all  about 
it.  Mr.  Goodall's  subjects  carry 
him  back  into  the  romantic  days 
of  English  history,  with  Charles 
I.  and  Cranmer,  The  Raising  of 
the  Maypole,  etc.,  etc.,  and  later 
more  profitably,  perhaps,  to  the 
East,  where  he  shows  us  "  Egyp- 
tian Water  Carriers,"  "A  Be- 
douin Mother  and  her  Child," 
the  "  Subsiding  of  the  Nile,"  and 
in  the  picture  we  copy,  "The 
Song  of  the  Nubian  Slave,"  a 
little  touch  of  pathos  not  too 
forced,  but  naturally  as  well  as 
gracefully  treated. 

John  Phillip,  bom  in  Scot- 
land in  1817  and  died  in  1867,  at 
one  time  gave  great  promise,  and 
was  looked  upon,  in  England  at 
least,  as  likely  to  add  anothei 
illustrious  name  to  those  that 
have  made  Scotland  famous  in 
the  intellectual  field.  He  came 
early  to  England,  having  woiked 
ai  home  under  much  discourage- 
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"BY-WAY    IN    OLD    ROME." 
FROM  THE   PICTURE  BY  J.  W.   WATERHOUSE, 
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ment— surely  not  for  want  of  public  opportunity — and  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Koyal 
Academy.  He  liad  begun  by  painting  portraits  at  home,  and  had  already  made  one  visit  to 
London  before  he  settled  there  permanently  in  1847.  Like  Wilkie,  he  earned  his  first  laurels 
with  clever  pictures  from  Scottish  life,  painting  "  The  Catechism,"  "  The  Free  Kirk,"  "  The 
Baptism,"  "  Drawing  for  the  Militia."  Then,  in  an  evil  hour,  like  Wilkie,  he  went  to  the 
Continent,  visiting  Spain  at  four  several  times,  and  remaining  long  at  each  visit,  studying 
the  old  Spanish  masters  with  enthusiasm,  as  Wilkie  had  done,  and  in  emiilation  with  them 
changing  his  whole  style  and  giving  himself  up  to  Spanish  subjects  chosen,  happily,  from 
modern  life.  The  themes  were  new  to  the  English  people,  and  Phillij)  treated  them,  as 
we  see  here  in  "  The  Fortune-Teller,"  with  vigor  and  picturesqueness,  and  for  a  long  time, 
as  long  as  he  lived  in  fact,  he  was  a  welcome  contributor  to  the  exhibitions.  But  the 
trouble  with  Phillip  Avas,  that  as  paintings,  his  pictures  were  not  of  a  high  order;  he  had 
no  refinement  of  line  or  composition  such  as  often  gives  a  lasting  charm  to  works,  the  con- 
tents of  which  have  nothing  more  to  recommend  them  than  we  find  in  his  pictures,  and 
he  was  too  fond  of  showy  and  exaggerated  effects  of  color.  It  followed  that,  as  his  themes 
palled  in  interest,  drawn  year  after  year  from  the  same  narrow  field,  and  never  appealing 
to  anything  deeper  than  the  love  of  curiosity,  the  public  pleasure  in  his  pictures  gradually 
diminished,  and  even  in  his  lifetime  was  almost  exhausted. 

Hejs'PvT  Le  jEUiS^E,  born  in  London  in  1820,  entered  the  schools  of  the  Academy  at  four- 
teen. His  subjects  are  almost  all  of  a  romantic  character,  either  found  in  Shakespeare  or  the 
Bible,  or  suggested  by  anecdotes  of  real  life.  At  twenty-one  he  gained  the  gold  medal  for  his 
"  Samson  Bursting  His  Bonds,"  but  in  general  the  character  of  his  art  seems  ill-suited  to  such 
pretentious  themes.  Young  students  are  naturally  ambitious,  and  it  must  be  confessed  they 
are  too  much  encouraged  in  their  ambition  to  choose  subjects  far  beyond  their  powers,  and 
they  waste  good  years  in  working  their  way  down  to  the  level  where  they  can  employ  their 
powers  more  happily  for  themselves  and  for  the  public.  So  after  a  course  of  "  Samson," 
"  Joseph  Interpreting  His  Dream,"  "  Rath  and  Boaz,"  "Lear  and  Cordelia,"  "Vision  of  Queen 
Catharine,"  etc.,  etc.,  we  find  our  artist  settling  down  to  "  Early  Flowers,"  "  The  Wounded 
Robin,"  "  The  Ride,"  "  Rather  Shy,"  "  Cinderella,"  and  "  The  Hindoo  Maiden  "  of  our  illustra- 
tion, which  is  perhaps  not  a  fair  illustration  of  his  power  to  draw  the  figure,  or  to  tell  his  story. 
Still,  the  subject  is  one  that  suits  the  sentiment  of  the  artist,  and  has  nothing  pretentious  in 
it.     It  is  the  "He  loves  me;  He  loves  me  not"  of  the  German,  English,  American  girl,  with 
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her  daisy,  translated  into  the  Hindoo  dialect  of  love,  with  its  taper  fastened  to  a  lily-pad  and 
set  afloat  on  the  stream  to  try  its  fortune.  If  it  I'each  the  shore  with  its  taper  still  lighted, 
all  will  go  well,  but  alas  for  love  if  the  tiny  flame  sufi'er  shipwreck. 

Me.  Peed  Morgan  -has  painted  in  "  Cherry  Earrings  "  a  pretty  piece  of  childish  senti- 
ment with  great  nature  and  sweetness.  The  little  girl  is  no  more  conscious  of  her  charms 
than  suits  with  her  years,  and  her  brother  shows  no  more  pride  in  his  sister's  pretty  looks 


"THE    FAVORITES    OF    THE    EMPEROR    HONORIUS." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    J.    W.    WATERHOUSE.  BY    PERMISSION    OF    MESSRS     CASSELL    &    CO. 


than  small  brothers  often  do.  We  may  if  we  like,  instead  of  complaining  that  Mr.  Morgan's 
cherries  are  too  large,  wish  that  we,  in  this  stingy -natured  northern  land,  could  see  some  as 
big,  and  we  dare  say  when  this  picture  reaches  California,  our  readers  there  will  complain 
that  these  cherries  are  no  larger  than  their  peas.  There  are  certainly  two  bites  to  them,  and 
Mr.  Morgan  seems  to  have  put  a  knife  and  fork  near  by,  in  case  they  should  be  thought  to 
need  carving! 
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"I  1  y  E  hardly  know  whether  to  consider  George  Heney  Boughton  as  an  Englishman  or 
^  ^  as  an  American.  By  birth,  he  belongs  to  England,  where  he  was  born,  at  Norwich,  in 
1834.  Bnt  he  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his  parents  when  he  was  only  three  years  old, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  nionths  passed  in  London  when  he  was  nineteen,  he  continued 
to  live  here  until  1859,  when  he  Avas  twenty-five.  In  that  year  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  his 
art,  and  in  1861  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  live  and  work.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  his  life,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  almost  equally  divided  be- 
tween England  and  America,  and  it  is  certainly  to  his  credit  that  each  country  is  glad  to 
count  him  in  the  list  of  her  own  artists,  and  as  among  those  of  whom  she  is  most  proud.  Mr. 
Boughton  himself  wishes,  we  believe,  to  be  known  as  an  Englishman;  as  such  he  exhibited  at 
the  World's  Fair  in  Philadelphia  in  1 876 ;  and  he  seals  his  preference  by  the  pronunciation 
of  his  name,  for  whereas  in  this  country  he  is  universally  known  as  Bough-ton,  in  England 
he  is  always  called  Bought-on.  To  add  to  the  mild  confusion,  the  artist  has  found  the  sub- 
jects by  which  he  is  most  popularly  known,  in  American  history ;  in  the  adventures  of  the 
Puritans,  and  in  the  anecdotes  of  Knickerbocker's  veracious  History  of  New  York.  But  he 
is  by  no  means  confined  in  his  repertory;  and  beside  his  "New  England  Puritans  Going  to 
Church,"  "  The  March  of  Miles  Standish,"  "  Pilgrims'  Sunday  Morning,"  "  The  Return  of  the 
Mayflower,"  the  "Hose  Standish,"  which  we  copj^,  and  "The  Testy  Governor,"  with  the 
burghers  of  New  Amsterdam  protesting  (by  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke!)  against  their  Governor's 
decree  forbidding  tobacco-smoking,  Boughton  has  found  in  English  and  American  poetry 
and  in  French  and  English  pastoral  life  an  abundance  of  themes  for  his  pencil.  He  is  fond, 
too,  of  setting  his  figures  in  an  ample  landscape,  sometimes  making  them  accessories  to  his 
studies  from  nature;  as  in  "A  Surrey  Pastoral,"  or,  "Going  to  Seek  His  Fortune."  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  a  too  facile  pencil,  and  the  absence  of  any  piirpose  more  serious  than 
that  of  pleasing  an  easily  pleased  public  have  not  been  favorable  to  the  permanency  of  Mr. 
Boughton's  fame.  He  has  become  extremely  mannered  in  his  conceptions — his  women  espe- 
cially, aU  apparently  painted  from  the  same  model,  with  the  same  expressionless  faces  and 
heavily  built,  immobile  frames;  and  neither  in  his  subjects  nor  in  his  power  of  portraying 
character  is  there  a  compensation  for  these  defects  sufficient  to  keep  his  reputation  at  its 
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former  prosperous  height.     We  like  Mr.  Boughton  best  in  his  smaller  pieces  and  when  he  is 
least  pretending.    In  many  things  he  reminds  us  of  Edonard  Frere;  he  has  not  Frere's  power 


"ROSE    STANDISH." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    GEORGE    H.    BOUGHTON.  BY    PERMISSION    OF    MESSRS.    CASSELL    &    CO. 

of  facial  expression— complete,  though  limited,  in  its  range— and  he  does  not  confine  him- 
self so  strictly  to  the  portrayal  of  the  life  about  him,  but  lie  has  the  same  directness  and 
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simplicity,  and  he  is  happy,  too,  in  the  same  power  to  please  the  young  and  the  imsophis- 
ticated. 

Valentine,  or  as  we  commonly  see  it  printed,  and  as  he  himself  signs  it  upon  his  pic- 
tures, Val  Prinsep  was  born  in  India  in  1836.  He  was  intended  by  his  parents  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  but  as  he  showed  a  strong  leaning  toward  art,  he  was  allowed  to  take  his  natural 


"the  linen  gatherers." 

FROM   THE   PICTURE   BY   VAL  PRINSEP.  BY   PERMISSION    OF   MESSRS.    CASSELL  &   CO. 

bent  and  went  to  England  to  study.  His  first  exhibited  picture,  in  1862,  at  the  Academy, 
"  How  Bianca  CapeUo  sought  to  poison  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,"  showed  the  direction  of  his 
taste,  which  was  toward  the  painting  of  anecdote — anecdote  of  a  positive  character,  as  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  genre,  where  people  are  grouped  together  in  moments  of  rest  or  quiet 
occupation.  But  Mr.  Prinsep  has  not  confined  himself  severely  to  this  field.  He  has  essayed 
subjects  in  which  female  beauty  in  its  different  phases  is  depicted,  as  in  his  "Berenice," 
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"  Belinda,"  the  heroine  of  Pope's  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  "  A  Cashmere  Nautch  Girl,"  or  "  The 
Linen  Gatherers,"  and  "  The  Gleaners,"  illustrated  in  our  cuts.  In  these  pictures  Mr.  Prinsep 
would  seem  to  have  been  thinking  much  of  Jules  Breton ;  there  is  about  the  same  compromise 
between  nature  and  art  in  his  treatment  of  out-of-door  English  life  among  the  farming  or 


THE    GLEANERS." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    VAL' PRINSEP.  BY    PERMISSION   OF    MESSRS.    CASSELL   &   CO. 


peasant  class,  as  there  is  in  Jules  Breton's  dealing  with  the  facts  of  French  rural  occupation. 
There  is  a  pleasing  decorative  effect  in  the  greater  part  of  the  artist's  work,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  these  subjects,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  selected,  both  from  his 
Indian  nativity  and  from  the  character  of  his  work,  to  paint  the  show-piece  of  "  The  Pro- 
clamation of  the  Queen  as  Empress  of  India." 

No  English  painter  of  our  time  has  had  a  wider  popularity  than  William  Powell  Frith, 
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the  painter  of  "  The  Railway  Station,"  which  we  copy.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1819, 
and  exhibited  his  first  picture,  "A  Head  of  a  Child,"  at  the  British  Institution  in  1839.  The 
next  year  he  sent  to  the  Academy  his  "  Malvolio  and  Olivia  "  and  had  an  immediate  success 
which  lasted  until  a  very  late  day.  In  his  memoirs,  published  in  1889,  Mr.  Frith  has  not 
only  told  the  story  of  his  own  life  with  an  abundant  seasoning  of  the  same  kind  of  anecdote 
and  incident  that  is  the  staple  of  his  pictures,  but  he  has  shown  a  shrewd  insight  into  his  own 
merits  and  deficiencies.  We  do  not  know  where  we  could  find  a  more  typical  English  painter. 
His  work  is  marked  by  the  solid  national  qualities  of  faithfulness,  honesty,  and  industry;  it 
is  as  weU  made  as  an  English  pen-knife  or  an  English  shoe.  In  his  "  Railway  Station,"  his 
"  Derby  Day,"  his  "  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  "  —sent  by  the  Queen  as  her  personal 
compliment  to  our  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadeli^hia— there  is  not  a  figure  nor  a  detail 
that  is  shirked  or  slighted,  and  the  two  former  subjects  are  crowded  with  incidents  in  every 
part,  incidents  chosen  with  great  aptness,  and  kept  close  to  nature.  These  pictures  wiU  retain 
their  value  as  history  long  after  they  shall  have  ceased  to  be  valued  for  their  art;  everything 
in  them  is  drawn  directly  from  life  and  is  essentially  true  in  its  expression,  to  the  spirit  as 
well  as  to  the  facts  of  the  time.  There  can  be  no  more  doubt  as  to  the  exact  year  in  which  "  The 
Railway  Station  "  and  "  The  Derby  Day  "  were  painted,  than  there  wiU  be  about  the  year  in 
which  "  The  Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  of  Hogarth,  was  painted.  But  the  chasm  between  the  work 
of  Frith  and  that  of  Hogarth  is  impassable.  Frith  has  no  power  of  facial  expression ;  he  sub- 
stitutes grimace  for  it — the  stage-play  of  feature,  wholly  external.  Hogarth  truly  "  showed 
the  manners  in  the  face;"  his  people  live,  move,  and  have  their  being;  those  of  Frith  are 
wooden  puppets  moved  by  the  showman ;  yet  as  an  index  of  popular  appreciation,  see  Hogarth 
reduced  to  the  tricks  of  the  auctioneer  to  dispose  of  pictures  that  to-day  are  a  national 
possession,  while  Frith  sold  the  "Railway  Station"  to  a  dealer  for  $45,000,  while  the 
dealer  resold  it,  with  the  subscription  list  of  the  engraving,  for  $80,000.  The  "  Derby  Day  " 
was  naturally  a  more  popular  subject  than  "  The  Railway  Station,"  as  appealing  more  strongly 
to  the  national  taste  for  horse-racing  and  a  holiday.  When  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy, 
a  railing  had  to  be  put  up  to  keep  the  spectators  in  line,  and  at  the  private  view,  the  Queen, 
instead  of  taking  the  pictures  in  the  order  of  the  catalogue  as  was  her  invariable  custom, 
went  directly  to  Frith's  picture,  and  after  a  little  Avhile  sent  for  the  artist  and  complimented 
him  in  the  kindest  manner.  The  admiration  excited  by  these  two  pictures  is  difficult  to 
understand  to-day,  but  a  part  of  the  change  of  feeling  is  owing  to  the  change  in  fashions 
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of  dress,  wMch.  strike  us  very  forcibly,  and  even  unpleasantly,  when  they  are  jjlainly 
modifications  of  those  now  in  vogue,  and  only  become  interesting,  or  picturesque,  or  are 
not  noticed  at  all,  when  they  have  passed  beyond  any  direct  resemblance  to  those  we  know, 
it  happened,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Frith,  that  he  painted  both  these  pictures  at  a  time  when 
the  dress  of  women,  especially  that  of  the  higher  classes,  was  uglier  and  less  amenable  to 
artistic  treatment  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  than  it  has  ever  been 
since.  Of  course,  Mr.  Frith  is  not  alone  in  this  misfortune ;  a  whole  group  of  French  painters, 
Baugniet,  Toulmouche,  Trayer,  Saintin  have  suffered  from  the  same  cause.    But  the  true 


"THE    RAILWAY    STATION." 

FROM   THE    PICTURE   BY   WILLIAM    POWELL   FRITH. 


reason  for  the  neglect  into  which  Frith's  art  has  fallen  is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  reality 
and  nature  in  his  pictures  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  a  nearer  approach  to  nature  in  the  parts. 
Not  only  do  we  find  them  overcrowded  with  incident,  but  we  soon  weary  with  the  demand 
upon  our  attention,  when  we  find  that  every  group  and  every  figure  in  these  swarming 
crowds  of  human  beings  is  as  distinctly  drawn  and  as  clearly  seen  as  every  other.  After  they 
have  once  been  fairly  seen,  there  is  nothing  left  to  find  out,  and  as  there  is  no  more  subtlety 
of  expression  than  there  is  mystery  in  the  arrangement,  we  are  contented  with  one  good,  long 
look,  and  leave  them,  never  to  return. 

Another  popular  favorite  was  Mr.  Edward  M.  Ward,  who,  we  must  confess,  did  many 
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things  bettei"  \Yortli  preserving  than  his  "  Juliet  and  tlie  Friar,"  although  much  of  his  work 
is  not  above  this  in  its  want  of  true  historical  character,  and  in  its  lack  of  imagination.  It  is 
strange  that  any  artist  could  have  deliberately  jDut  on  canvas  such  a  representation  of  Juliet. 
She  is  neither  beautiful  nor  distinguished,  nor  has  she  in  the  least  the  look  of  an  Italian  girl 
at  that  period.  Mr.  Ward  was  born  in  London  in  1816  and  died  in  1879.  He  painted  a  large 
number  of  pictures,  and  his  subjects  were  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  English  history  or 
from  English  poetry  and  fiction.  It  Avas  this  anecdotic  character,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
every  one  of  his  pictures  taught  the  spectator  something  of  his  national  history — told,  it  must 
be  said,  in  a  clear  and  discreetly  picturesque  fashion — that  made  Mr.  Ward's  popularity  run 
for  a  long  time  almost  abreast  of  Mr.  Frith's.  The  National  Gallery  has  three  of  his  best 
pictures:  "Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Ante-chamber  of  Lord  Chesterfield,"  "The  Disgrace  of  Lord 
Clarendon,"  and  "  James  II.  Receiving  the  News  of  the  Landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange," 
1688.  Mr.  Ward  was  not  only  an  industrious  painter,  but  he  spared  no  pains  to  make  his 
historical  pictures  accurate,  and  he  had  solid  qualities  of  arrangement  and  drawing ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  either  of  the  three  subjects  above  cited,  and  the  same  would  be  true  of 
dozens  of  his  pictures,  it  would  be  jiossible  for  a  person  who  did  not  know  the  story  before- 
hand, or  was  not  told  it  while  looking  at  the  picture,  to  make  out  what  the  artist  was  trying 
to  depict.  This  comes  partly  from  Mr.  Ward's  lack  of  imagination  and  partly  from  a  mis- 
take in  the  choice  of  his  subject.  But  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  due,  it  has  seriously 
interfered  with  the  permanence  of  his  fame. 

JoHJf  Pettie,  the  painter  of  "  Two  Strings  to  her  Bow,"  is  a  Scotchman,  born  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1839.  He  is  not  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  artists  who  have  in  these  later 
days  renewed  the  triumphs  of  Scotland's  earlier  day,  but  he  is  highly  considered  b.y  the 
public  both  of  his  own  country  and  of  England,  and  whatever  he  paints  attracts  attention. 
His  subjects  are  often  drawn  from  history,  usually  from  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  depict 
not  so  much  famous  scenes  as  incidents  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the  past — particularly  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  "Distressed  Cavaliers,"  "One  of  Cromwell's  Divines,"  "Arrest  Foi 
Witchcraft,"  "  Jacobites,"  "  A  Member  of  the  Long  Parliament,"  etc.,  etc.  The  subject  we 
have  borrowed  for  illustration  shows  the  artist  in  a  less  dignified  mood:  two  proper  young 
men  escorting  a  buxom  young  widow  who  cares  for  one  as  much  as  for  the  other,  and  for 
whom  neither  of  her  beaux  cares  so  much,  as  he  does  to  oust  the  other  from  her  good  graces. 
Mr.  Pettie  has  painted  many  portraits,  among  them  one  of  Mr.  George  H.  Boughton,  which 
he  sent  with  several  of  his  pictures  to  Philadelphia  in  1876. 


"THE   INTERMINABLE  STORY." 

FROM  THE    PICTURE    BY   GEORGE    H.    BOUGHTON. 
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Mr.  John  K..  Eeid  is  an  artist  of  whom  we  have  been  able  to  learn  little  beyond  the  facts 
that  he  was  born  in  Aberdeen  and  that  he  learned  to  paint  in  Scotland.  His  picture,  "  The 
Rival  Grandfathers,"  does  not,  indeed,  tell  the  story  implied  in  its  title,  but  it  depicts  very 
clearly  a  simple  trait  of  manners,  the  two  old  sailor -men  pleasing  themselves  with  jpleasing 
the  little  girl  who  is  a  pet  of  both  of  them.     One  holds  the  spy-glass  for  her  to  look  through, 


"  TWO    STRINGS    TO    HER    BOW." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE   BY    JOHN    PETTIE.  BY    PERMISSION    OF    MESSRS.    CASSELL    &.   CO. 

while  the  other  steadies  her  a  bit  or  makes  the  pretence  of  doing  so,  an  excuse  for  fondling 
her  a  little  in  a  grandfatherly  way.  Meanwhile  the  mother  looks  on  rather  indifferently,  or 
perhaps  with  a  little  impatience,  at  this  delay  in  the  morning's  work.  The  picture  is  very 
prettily  and  naturally  conceived,  and  tells  its  own  story  clearly  enough,  while  the  landscape 
setting  is  in  harmony  with  the  idling  pleasure  of  the  hour.  The  slow  river  winding  sleepily 
to  the  sea,  of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  beyond  the  farthest  promontory  with  its  fort;  the 
long  hill,  dotted  of  an  afternoon,  no  doubt,  with  people  from  the  viUage  at  its  foot;  here  a 
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small  boat  with  her  sail  spread,  here  a  larger  vessel  Avaiting  for  a  rising  tide  to  lift  her  from 
the  mud.  And  as  if  to  accent  the  do-nothing  sentiment  of  the  time,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
one  of  the  village-girls  Avho  is  pausing  in  her  task  of  gathering  up  the  clothes  from  the  , 


"CARVING    THE    FIGURE-HEAD    OF   CUPID." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY   W.    C.    SYMONS.         BY    PERMISSION     OF  MESSRS.    CASSELL  &  CO. 

where  they  have  been  bleaching,  and  with  both  hands  on  the  clothes-basket,  listens  to  the 
reading  of  a  letter  her  friend  has  just  received  from  the  postman. 

Me.  William  C.  Symons  has  found,  in  his  "  Carving  the  Figure-head  of  Cupid,"  a  pretty 
subject  from  the  same  fishing-village  life  that  gave  Mr.  Reid  his  "  Rival  Grandfathers."  Mr. 
Symons  has  imagined  a  wood-carver  modelling  a  cujDid  for  a  ship's  figure-head  from  his  own 
pretty  baby -boy,  whose  mother  and  sister  keep  him  alert  and  amused  while  his  father,  not 
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very  skillful  craftsman,  is  studying  liow  to  imitate  tlie  baby's  sumiy,  clustering  curls  in 


"A    SONG    WITHOUT    WORDS." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    C.    BURTON    BARBER.  BY    PERMISSION    OF    MESSRS.    CASSELL    &  CO. 

the  intractable  wood  of  Ms  model,  and  the  mother,  a  pure  English  type  of  womanhood, 
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fondly  Avatclies  tlie  pretty  child,  as  lie  reaches  out  to  seize  the  Jack-in-the-box  his  sister 
holds.  The  picturesque  shop,  with  its  windows  glazed  with  bull's-eye  glass,  and  looking 
out  on  the  bay,  the  ships  lantern,  the  niodel  of  a  vessel,  and  the  working-bench— all  these 
things  are  managed  with  a  good  deal  of  pictorial  skill,  and  make  the  setting  for  a  pleasing 
picture. 

Mr.  C.  Burton  Barber  is  another  name  that  has  not  as  yet  achieved  the  honor  of  a 
place  in  the  dictionary.  "A  Song  Without  Words."  is  a  trifle  to  amuse  us  as  we  turn  the 
page,  but  the  choice  of  the  subject  is  characteristic  ol  the  English  art  of  our  day,  in  which 
appeals  to  the  domestic  instinct,  the  love  of  children,  and  domestic  animals,  and  the  trifles 
that  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  our  life,  are  recorded  with  a  profuseness  that  shows  an  un- 
failing demand  on  the  part  of  the  public.  This  little  maiden,  in  the  temporary  possession  of 
the  hottse,  is  playing  at  playing  on  the  piano,  to  the  obvious  torment  of  the  poor  dog,  who  in 
shrill  falsetto  calls  upon  heaven  to  protect  him  against  this  discord.  The  young  musician 
looks  down  upon  him  with  a  stolid  indifference,  matched  by  that  of  the  doll,  which  is  the 
image  of  its  mistress  in  little,  and  the  house-cat  perched  on  the  piano  out  of  harm's  way 
regards  with  majestic  contempt  her  hereditary  enemy's  want  of  endurance.  Mr.  Barber  has 
been  so  faithful  in  the  little  things  of  this  picture  that  we  should  expect  to  find  him  equally 
true  to  nature  in  some  more  imj)ortant  work. 

George  Adolphtts  Storey,  a  painter  of  scenes  from  the  domestic  life  of  a  time  just 
enough  removed  from  our  own  to  have  acquired  some  flavor  of  picturesqueness,  has  been  an- 
other favorite  of  the  public  that  enjoys  Boughton  and  G-eorge  Leslie,  and  Marcus  Stone  and 
Miss  Kate  Greenaway.  Like  theirs,  his  j)ictures  j^retend  to  no  depth  of  thought  or  sentiment; 
they  deal  vdth  the  surface  of  things  in  a  life  that  goes  on  in  easy  freedom  from  care  and 
vulgar  anxiety.  In  his  "  LUies,  Oleanders,  and  the  Pink,"  this  lady  who  sits,  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  the  end  of  the  last  century,  on  the  stone  steps  that  border  the  garden  fountain- 
basin,  is  simply  there  as  a  pretty  thing  to  look  at.  Against  the  background  of  laurestinus, 
she  and  the  Japanese  lilies  and  the  tall  oleander  make  up  a  groui)  of  flowers  of  which  the 
human  one  is  by  no  means  the  least  pleasing  in  form  and  color.  The  sense  of  tranquillity  is 
accented  by  the  cat,  dozing  at  her  mistress'  feet  in  the  shelter  of  a  flower  pot,  and  the  lady 
seems  to  be  as  content  as  her  companion  that  the  solitude  should  not  be  disturbed.  Yet 
there  is  room  for  another,  and  a  more  sympathetic,  companion  on  the  ledge  beside  this  lady 
in  pink,  and  there's  a  look  on  her  face  that  seems  to  say  he  Avould  not  be  unwelcome.     Mr. 
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Storey  is  one  of  the  precocious  talents  of  the  time.     He  won  a  prize  at  school  for  painting 
when  he  was  not  more  than  twelve  years  old.    He  studied  his  art  in  London  and  in  Paris, 


'LILIES,    OLEANDERS     AND    THE    PINK." 

c  r      i.   A.    STOREY.  BY    PERMISSION    OF    MESSRS     CASSELL   &   CO. 


and  has  also  worked  in  Spain.     But  his  ambition  has  seldom  carried  him  outside  the  limits 
of  the  tender-domestic,  or  playful-domestic  subjects  to  which  our  picture  belongs.    He  was 
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first  particularly  noticed,  however,  for  a  more  serious  work:  "The  Meeting  of  William 
Seymour  and  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  in  1609."  This  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1864, 
and  a  year  later  he  painted  a  scene  from  the  life  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  since  that  time  he  would 
appear  to  have  abandoned  attempts  of  this  nature,  and  to  have  given  himself  up  to  more 
popular  themes. 

William  Frederick  Yeames,  the  painter  of  "  The  Last  Bit  of  Scandal,"  was  born  in 
1835  in  Southern  Russia,  where  his  parents,  English  people,  were  travelling  at  the  time.  He 
was  educated  in  Dresden,  then  went  to  London,  where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art- 
training,  and  afterward  studied  for  several  years  in  Italy  at  Florence  and  Rome,  and  finally 
returned  to  London  to  live.  His  subjects  are  drawn  from  the  same  sources,  partly  in  history 
and  partly  in  domestic  life,  that  are  so  much  cultivated  in  England,  and  that  are  always  sure 
of  a  welcoming  public.  A  little  history  chosen  for  its  pathos  or  picturesqueness,  a  little 
domestic  life,  of  the  healthy,  happy  sort,  a  little  sober  fun  or  harmless  satire,  this  is  the  pros- 
perous field  that  Mr.  Yeames  has  worked,  and  has  reaped  from  it  a  substantial  harvest  for 
home  consumption.  The  subject  of  the  picture  we  copy  is  one  no  doubt  common  enough  in 
the  London  of  Hogarth's  time,  but  is  hardly  sufiicient  in  itself  to  make  a  picture.  Hogarth 
would  have  made  of  it  only  an  incident  in  one  of  his  bustling  chapters  of  life  in  town.  In  a 
quiet  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  town  the  porters  have  set  down  their  respective  sedan-chairs, 
to  allow  the  occupants  time  to  exchange  their  bits  of  gossip  gathered  here  and  there  in 
their  morning  calls.  There  is  nothing  very  exciting  apparently  in  what  they  have  to  tell,  and 
the  yavm  of  one  of  the  porters  wiU  be  found,  perhaps,  contagious  by  the  spectator.  The 
lady's  blackamoor  carrying  her  pug  is  amused  at  the  gentleman's  anecdote,  to  which  the  lady 
listens  with  a  rather  languid  interest.  Everything  in  the  picture  is  carefully  studied ;  no 
doubt  we  have  before  us  an  actual  bit  of  old  London,  where  the  sedan-chairs  might  still  and 
may  still,  feel  at  home ;  for  we  hear  of  their  revival,  with  other  tricks  and  manners  of  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  early  Georges.  Hogarth  himself,  might  have  painted  the  woman 
at  the  right— she  recalls  his  "  Shrimp-Girl " — and  the  lumbering  carriage,  with  its  footmen, 
has  not  even  yet  passed  out  of  sight  in  the  London  of  to-day.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
interest  of  the  picture  is  soon  exhausted. 

John  Calcott  Hoesley  is  another  worker  in  this  same  field,  and  has  won  no  little 
favor  for  his  naturalness,  united  with  a  strong  pictorial  sense.  He  was  born  in  London  in 
1817,  and  his  art  has  much  affinity  with  that  of  the  men  of  his  time — the  school  that  followed 
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close  upon  Stothard.  and  Leslie,  Mulready  and  Wilkie.  He  is  the  son  of  the  musician 
Dr.  John  Wall  Calcott  and  nephew  of  Sir  Augustus  Wall  Calcott,  an  English  land- 
scape-painter once  highly  esteemed,  but  now  fallen  a  little  flat.  One  of  Horsley's  pictures, 
"  The  Pride  of  the  Village,"  a  subject  drawn  from  Washington  Irving's  "  Sketch  Book,"  is  in 
the  JNfational  Gallery ;  it  is  a  touching  translation  of  Irving's  tearful  story,  and  the  artist  is 
not  unwilling  to  play  with  scenes  of  this  nature.  He  has  also  painted  several  religious  subjects, 
and  a  scene  from  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  But  our  picture  well 
re^Dresents  his  talent,  which  is  best  seen  in  pictures  of  small  pretensions.  This  pretty  youth  has 
come  into  the  parlor  where  young  Mistress  Dorothy  with  her  mother  and  sister  are  busy  mak- 
ing wreaths  for  the  Christmas  festival,  and  under  the  sly  pretence  of  a  mere  morning-call,  it  is 
plainly  his  felonious  intent  to  snatch  a  kiss  from  that  young  lady  under  the  protection  of  the 
sprig  of  mistletoe  which  he  holds  behind  his  back.  He  would  appear  to  have  taken  Betty, 
the  maid,  into  Ms  counsel,  since  she  stands  at  the  door  in  a  state  of  pleased  alarm.  The 
young  lady  herself  has,  however,  spied  the  trick,  but  it  is  plain  she  bears  Master  Philip  no 
grudge  in  consequence.  IS'either  are  the  otlier  ladies  disjposed  to  be.  severe  with  so  good-look- 
ing a  youngster,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  mistletoe  will  fulfil  its 
destiny.  There  is  a  true  English  feeling  for  picturesqueness  and  dignity  in  this  interior:  the 
muUioned  window  with  its  leaded  panes,  the  floor  of  polished  oak,  the  old  portrait  on  the 
wall.  The  light  is  agreeably  disposed,  and  the  story  is  prettily  told  with  no  more  earnestness 
than  the  anecdote  calls  for. 

G.  B.  O'JSTeil  has  gained  a  considerable  reputation  by  painting  subjects  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  with  those  we  have  been  considering.  His  "  Visit  to  the  Armorer  "  is  one  of  the 
best  he  has  produced.  A  little  boy  and  girl  in  the  familiar  costume  of  Charles  I.'s  time  have 
come  to  chat  awhile  with  Old  Ralph,  the  blacksmith  and  armorer  of  the  Castle.  They  find 
him  in  his  smithy  hung  about  with  weapons  and  bits  of  harness,  a  fire  smoldering  on  the 
hearth,  the  anvil  near  at  hand,  and  his  work-bench  hard  by.  He  has  been  mending  young 
Marmaduke's  toy  cross-bow  for  him,  and  he  is  shoAving  it  to  the  lad  and  telling  him  old  stories 
of  the  days  when  cross-bows  were  used  in  England,  before  that  villainous  saltpetre  was  digged 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth  to  blow  chivalry  and  right  manhood  to  the  winds. 
Marmaduke  and  the  pretty  Henrietta  listen  to  their  old  friend's  stories  of  Crecy  and  Agin- 
court,  and  Poictiers,  and  many  an  English  fight,  and  Henrietta's  little  spaniel  listens  too,  with 
his. big,  brown  eyes,  and  his  tongue  lolling  out  of  his  mouth  with  astonishment.    A  very 
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pretty  picture  conceived  with  great  naturalness  and  sweetness — the  three  heads  in  a  row — 
as  true  to  life  to-day  as  in  the  old  time  the  artist  tells  of.  Perhaps  the  winsome  Henrietta  is  a 
wee  bit  too  much  dressed-up  for  a  visit  to  the  blacksmith !  AVe  fear  she  has  stolen  a  march 
on  her  nurse,  and  will  be  treated  to  a  scolding! 

Seymour  Lucas  would  seem  by  our  pictures:  "Intercepted  Despatches,"  and  "A  Whij) 
for  Van  Tromp,"  to  look  upon  the  "  historical  subject "  so  dear  to  his  countrymen,  with  a 
melodramatic  eye.  '"  A  Whip  for  Van  Tromi)  "  is  rather  forced,  not  only  in  the  choice  of 
its  subject,  but  in  the  treatment.  It  is  a  leaf  from  the  Diary  of  Pepys ;  and  introduces  us  to 
the  Admiralty,  where  a  consultation  is  going  on  over  a  new  ship  that  is  to  avenge  Van  Tromp's 
victory  over  Blake,  and  the  insult  of  his  bravado  when  he  fixed  a  broom  to  his  masthead  and 
threatened  to  sweep  the  English  from  the  seas.  The  model  of  one  of  the  new  ships  is  iipon 
the  table,  along  with  drawings  and  specifications,  and  the  lords  are  listening  to  the  explana- 
tions of  their  secretary,  Pepys  himself  perhaps,  who,  pen  in  hand,  compares  the  model  with 
the  documents.  Compared  with  some  of  the  other  pictures  by  English  artists,  Mr.  Lucas 
strikes  us  as  too-little  natural ;  his  composition  has  the  air  of  a  tableau  or  stage-scene,  rather 
than  of  a  bit  of  real  life,  but  this  is  a  defect  so  common  in  so-called  historical  painting,  that 
we  shall  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  objection.  The  other  picture,  "  Intercepted  Despatches," 
finds  its  subject  in  the  same  troubled  time  of  English  history,  a  little  earlier,  perhaps  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  A  messenger  carrying  despatches  for  the  Parliament  has  been  attacked, 
dismounted,  and  his  papers  seized,  while  he  sits  bound  and  desiderate  in  a  chair,  and  listens 
to  the  enemy  reading  his  message.  The  story  Avas  worth  telling,  as  such  stories  go ;  it  has 
more  point,  and  more  reasonableness  as  a  subject  for  a  picture  than  "  A  Whip  for  Van 
Tromp,"  and  probably  there  is  no  more  melodrama  in  the  treatment  than  the  facts  would  war- 
rant. The  details  of  the  room  itself  are  by  no  means  so  carefully  given  as  we  might  have 
expected.  But  we  will  not  criticise  too  closely  things  wdiich  the  artist  has  very  properly 
subordinated  to  the  main  action  of  his  picture. 

Marcus  Stone  is  the  popixlar  son  of  an  equally  popular  artist,  Frank  Stone,  born  in 
Manchester,  1800,  and  died  in  1859.  Marcus  Stone  was  born  in  London  in  1840.  He  follows  his 
father's  line  of  subjects,  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  all  the  artists  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, and  he  treats  them  in  the  conventional  way,  striving  to  put  as  much  nature  into 
them  as  an  actor  on  the  stage  puts  into  scenes  that  have  no  real  relation  to  his  own  life  or  to 
any  life  he  actually  knows.     Marcus  Stone  is  perhaps  the  least  genuine  of  a  class  of  painters 
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who  have  little  inducement  to  be  genuine,  since  the  public  for  whom  they  cater  accepts  with 
eagerness  the  most  theatrical  rendering  of  historical  events,  and  is  furnished  with  arguments 
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enough  at  need  to  defend  its  taste.     "  The  Duel  Interrupted  "  is  little  more  than  a  familiar 
bit  of  stage-play  presented  with  all  the  scenery  and  properties  necessary  to  a  successful 
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"  tableau."  Tlie  lady  who  is  doubtless  "  the  woman  in  the  case  "  has  rushed  down  from  the 
manor-house  to  the  yard  of  the  rather  dilapidated  farm-building,  at  the  back  of  which,  her  old 
nurse  has  told  her,  the  two  suitors  for  her  hand  are  about  "  to  have  it  out."  She  has  arrived 
just  in  time,  for  swords  are  drawn,  and  the  leech  stands  ready  with  his  salves  and  surgical 
instruments,  and  the  seconds  are  busy,  one  stolid  and  composed,  ready  for  peace  or  war  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  other  hot  and  eager  for  blood-letting,  and  by  no  means  pleased  with 
Dame  Peggoty  for  her  ill-timed  interference.  We  may  fancy,  however,  that  the  elder  of  the 
two  combatants  is  not  as  eager  for  the  fray  as  his  second ;  the  trouble  will  be  to  quell  the 
ardor  of  the  fiery  youth  with  whom  the  lady  is  so  earnestly  pleading.  Still,  we  may  be 
reasonably  certain  that  tlie  laws  of  comedy  will  have  their  due  course,  and  that  when  the 
curtain  falls,  it  will  show  an  orderly  row  of  actors  with  the  lady  in  the  middle,  a  white-robed 
angel  of  peace,  between  crabbed  age  and  saucy  youth. 

William  Quiller  Okchakdson  is  a  Scotch  artist  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1835,  who  has 
rapidly  risen  to  the  front  rank  in  his  profession,  but  rather  for  some  pleasing  technical 
qualities  of  painting  and  for  jjopularity  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects  than  for  any  high  quali- 
ties such  as  insure  enduring  fame.  He  has  painted  in  many  different  fields  of  the  anecdotic 
school,  now  essaying  history,  now  Shakespeare,  now  tragedy,  and  again  light  comedy,  or  the 
simple  annals  of  the  poor:  "  Talbot  and  the  Countess  of  Auvergne,"  "  Hamlet  and  the  King," 
and  "  Ophelia,"  "  The  Queen  of  the  Swords,"  "  The  Challenge,"  "  N'apoleon  on  Board  the 
Bellerophon,"  and  "  Too  Good  to  be  True " — where  a  street-vender  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
offers  two  poor  children  an  unexpected  orange.  In  "  The  Challenge,"  a  messenger  from  some 
nobleman  of  Charles  I.'s  time  offers  to  one  of  the  Parliament-side  a  challenge  from  his  prin- 
cipal on  the  point  of  his  sword.  The  challenged  man  is  about  to  take  it,  but  is  strongly 
dissuaded  by  the  Reverend  Lif  t-up-thy-voice-and-spare-not  Tom^Dkins,  who  has  been  citing 
interminable  texts  of  scripture  against  dealings  with  the  sons  of  blood.  But  alas,  so  long  as 
this  courtly  water-fly  continues  to  hold  out  his  weapon  in  this  seductive  and  peremptory 
fashion,  we  fear  that  the  reverend  man's  arguments  will  stand  small  chance  of  prevailing. 
And  we  may  be  very  sure  from  the  villainous  look  in  Osric's  eye,  that  if  Hezekiah  Smallwood 
does  not  accept  the  challenge,  he  will  be  made  to  suffer  for  it.  Tlie  "  Napoleon  on  Board  the 
Bellerophon  "  is  certainly  an  inferior  picture  to  the  other.  The  artist,  it  seems  to  us,  would 
have  done  better  had  he  confined  himself  to  the  figure  of  Napoleon,  which  is  not  unimpressive, 
though  certainly  very  queerly  drawn  about  the  right  shoulder,  since  the  group  of  English 
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officers  is  about  as  wanting  in  proper  •  dignity  as  could  be  conceived.  They  stand  more  like 
lackeys  about  a  king  than  like  naval  officers  on  their  own  ship,  aod  they  seem  much  more 
disturbed  at  their  own  share  in  the  affair  than  Napoleon  does  with  his  situation.  In  truth, 
Orchardson  is  out  of  his  element  in  such  subjects,  and  is  only  at  home  in  light  and  graceful, 
or  simple-hearted  scenes.  His  "  Queen  of  the  Swords  "—a  lady  leading  off  the  dance  between 
the  raised  swords  of  the  cavaliers  who  are  her  partners,  had  great  popularity,  and  the  "  Toe 
Good  to  be  True  "  was  rendered  with  great  nature,  but  of  late  Mr.  Orchardson  seems  to  have 
lost  his  hold  on  the  public.  We  fancy  that  the  expectations  he  raised  by  his  early  pictures 
are  felt  not  to  have  been  fulfilled.  Though  what  he  has  to  say  is  well  said,  it  is  getting  to  be 
felt  that  it  is,  after  all,  hardly  worth  saying. 

Among  the  many  artists  who  caught  at  the  mantle  of  Wilkie  and  divided  it  up  among 
them,  Eeskine  Nicol  is  one  of  the  cleverest.  He  was  born  near  Edinburgh  in  1825,  and  was 
taught  in  that  excellent  school,  the  Trustees  Academy,  where  so  many  good  artists  have  been 
nurtured.  He  went  to  Dublin  for  a  while,  teaching  drawing,  and  painting  portraits,  and  getting 
material  for  those  studies  of  Irish  character  that  have  made  his  name  so  well  kno^^ATi  to  lovers 
of  humor  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  have  all  of  us  laughed  over  his  "  Paying  the  Rent " 
and  "  Collecting  his  Thoughts,"  and  as  these  and  not  a  few  others  have  been  engraved  and  pub- 
lished, they  never  fail  to  find  sympathetic  admirers.  This  is  their  due  for  their  truth  to  nature, 
their  unaffected  simplicity,  and  their  genuine  humor,  which  has  the  true  Irish  flavor,  and  cannot 
be  mistaken.  In  "  Kept  In,"  the  master  has  x^lainly  no  more  mind  to  be  shut  up  in  the  school- 
room of  a  pleasant  afternoon  than  his  shock-headed  pupil,  but  he  is  trying  very  hard  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  it.  The  boy  himself,  his  intended  victim,  seems  i^repared  for  a  relenting 
mood,  since  he  has  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  his  bag  of  books,  and  is  also  provided  with  a 
piece  of  string  for  his  top,  in  case  he  gets  leave  to  use  it.  The  boy  in  the  corner  enjoys  the 
situation,  and  takes  his  time  at  putting  his  books  in  his  bag,  Avhile  the  free  boys  outside  the 
door  are  playing  marbles  with  provoking  hilarity.  To  judge  by  the  ferocity  of  the  school- 
master's face,  a  boy  might  almost  as  well  beard  the  lion  in  his  den  as  ask  mercy  of  him,  but 
this  chuckle-headed  boy  knows  his  man  better  than  we,  and  is  very  sure  that  the  battle  is 
more  than  half  won.  In  a  few  minutes  the  confiscated  top  now  reposing  by  his  master's  elbow 
wiU  meet  its  as  yet  unconfiscated  string,  and  master  and  boy  will  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door,  each  rejoicing  in  his  freedom. 

Another  clever  artist  in  the  line  of  humor  is  F.  Dadd,  whose  "  Your  Little  Bill,  Sir,"  is 
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here  engraved.  He  has  a  quiet  vein,  which  allows  his  stories,  slight  incidents  enough,  to  tell 
themselves.  They  need  no  more  explanation  than  those  of  Wilkie  or  Nicol,  and  indeed  it  may 
be  said  that  English  art  of  this  kind  is  often  of  sterling  character  so  far  as  narrative  skill  is 
concerned.    The  old  squire  here  has  fallen  asleep— so  fast  asleep  that  the  pipe  has  fallen  from 


"YOUR    LITTLE    BILL,    SIR!" 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    F.    DADD.  BY    PERMISSION    OF    MESSRS.    CASSELL    Si    CO. 

his  hand,  and  he  does  not  hear  the  landlord,  who  comes  with  the  reckoning,  and  who  cannot 
really  make  ont  clearly  to  his  own  mind  whether  his  guest  is  asleep  or  not.  To  tell  truth, 
he  does  not  half  like  his  looks,  and  least  of  all  does  he  relish  the  glimpse  he  catches  of  the 
big  horse-pistol  peeping  out  of  the  fellow's  pocket.  He  is  very  cautious,  however,  as  to  his 
procedure,  and  it  may  be  better  to  get  him  out  of  the  house  quietly  and  let  aU  the  ham  and 
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"the    end    of    a   WINTER'S    DAY." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    GEORGE    CLAUSEN.  BY    PERMISSION    OF    MESSRS.    CASSELL   &    CO. 
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bread-and-clieese,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wine,  be  reckoned  as  charity,  than  to  risk  an  en- 
counter with  so  dubious  a  character. 

George  Clausen,  the  painter  of  "  The  End  of  a  Winter's  Day,"  is  one  of  the  younger 
men  in  English  art  whose  work  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public  by  its  choice 
of  subjects  drawn  from  contemporary  English  rural  life,  and  treated  with  what  may  be  called 
pioetic  realism.  Clausen  has  evidently  drawn  his  inspii'ation  from  Millet,  but  he  is  not  a 
copyist;  he  does  not  translate  his  English  peasants  into  French;  they  still  preserve  their 
native  dress  and  manners,  and  look  out  at  us  with  faces  which  could  not  be  mistaken  for  those 
of  any  other  nation.  The  little  boy  in  this  picture  trudging  home  beside  his  father,  with  his 
dinner-pail  in  his  hand  and  a  stick  of  wood  over  his  shoulder,  is  English  all  over.  There  is  a 
certain  frankness  in  his  look  and  an  independence  in  his  gait,  that  tell  of  a  freer  bringing-up 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  French  or  German  peasant,  and  of  less  prying  and  opjjressive  social 
laws.  The  father,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  so  truly  rendered.  He  is  more  suggestive  of 
Millet's  France  than  of  England,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  artist  found  his  model  in  real  life, 
as  he  has  plainly  found  his  boy.  The  two  have  been  working  all  day  in  the  hedge-row,  and 
are  carrying  home  an  ample  supply  of  firing,  a  part  of  which  will  soon  be  lighting  up  the  bare 
walls  of  their  cottage-home;  and  in  its  cheerful  glow  ■\^dll  make  them  forget  the  loug  labors  of 
this  wintry  day.  The  hour  of  the  day  is  indicated  not  less  by  the  gathering  mists  that  veil 
the  landscape,  than  by  the  crescent  moon  with  its  companion  planet  both  reflected  in  the  icy, 
but  not  frozen,  stream.  The  trees,  stripped  of  their  branches  almost  to  the  bareness  of  broom- 
sticks, have  more  the  look  of  a  French  x^lantation  than  of  an  English  growth. 

Mb.  Salomox  J.  Salomon's  "Reverie "is  little  more  than  a  model,  but  had  the  artist 
chosen  to  give  his  model  a  head  of  hair  less  resembling  a  wig,  the  picture  would  have  passed 
muster  Avell  enough  as  an  illustration  of  the  perfunctory  class  of  subject  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  title,  "  Reverie,"  does  not,  however,  rightly  belong  to  it.  This  is  not  even  dreaming;  it  is 
mere  idling  that  Avhiles  this  model's  hour  away  as  she  plays  at  thrumming  upon  a  studio-lute. 

There  is  as  little  reality  in  Mr.  E.  Blair  Leighton's  "  The  Secret,"  a  melodramatic  sub- 
ject treated  in  harmony  with  its  conventional  story.  It  must  be  in  a  monastery  that  this  still 
hale  old  man,  who  ought  to  be  dying,  is  confessing  some  imaginary  dreadful  sin  to  the  brother, 
who  listens  with  more  displeasure  than  pity  on  his  strong  face;  for  here  are  all  the  properties 
of  a  religious  house :  the  crucifix,  the  missal  with  its  clasps,  the  hour-glass  to  measure  the 
just  tale  of  prayers — all  ranged  on  a  sort  of  altar  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window — and  here 
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on  the  table  at  the  sinner's  bed-side  is  the  well-known  impossible  book  that  has  done  service 


"REVERIE," 
FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    SALOMON    J.    SALOMON.  BY    PERMISSION   OF    MESSRS.    CASSELL  &   CO, 

in  so  many  similar  compositions.     Yet  the  fittings  of  the  room  are  not  those  of  a  convent-cell. 
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The  ricMy  carved  head-board  of  the  bed,  the  heavy  curtains,  the  brocaded  quilt,  the  generous 
carafe  of  wine,  tell  of  a  more  worldly  abode.  This  is  some  hardened  old  feudal  lord  in  a 
nineteenth-century  nightgown  who,  thinking  himself  to  be  going,  has  sent  post-haste  for  a 
priest,  to  tell  him  of  some  one  of  his  many  evil  deeds  that  may  yet  be  righted,  and  who  wiU 
presently  administer  to  him  the  rites  of  his  church,  for  which  he  has  provided  the  prescribed 
apparatus.  Pictures  of  this  sort  need  not  detain  us  long:  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  see  a 
goodly  number  of  them  in  order  that  we  may  fully  understand  the  protest  that  their  prevalence 
finally  excited  in  England,  and  which  led  to  the  famous  movement  called  pre-Raphaelitism. 
We  shall  close  what  -we  have  to  say  on  English  art  with  an  account  of  this  revolution 
—for  if  it  were  not  so  much  as  that  in  itself,  it  has  led,  with  other  causes  helping,  to  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  first  importance.  But,  before  speaking  of  this  event,  we  must  give  a  short  account 
of  what  the  English  have  accomplished  in  one  of  the  minor  fields  of  art,  namely,  in  that  of 
animal  jDainting. 


VII. 


Q  O  great  is  the  English  love  of  animals,  especially  for  dogs  and  horses,  that  it  might  have 
^  been  expected  they  would  stand  at  the  head  of  the  world  in  pictures  of  their  favorites, 
whereas  in  fact  they  have  only  produced  one  artist  in  this 
field  whose  reputation  has  travelled  outside  his  own  coun- 
try— Edwin  Lanpseee— and  even  Landseer  is  almost 
without  merit  as  a  painter.  His  skill  lies  in  his  power  of 
depicting  animal  character  and  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
portraiture.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer — he  was  knighted  in 
1850— was  born  in  London  in  1802.  He  came  of  a  family 
of  artists :  his  father,  John  Landseer,  was  a  distinguished 
engraver  and  also  something  of  an  author,  and  Henry 
Landseer,  a  brother  of  John,  was  also  an  artist.  John 
Landseer  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters — all  of 
SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER.  them  artlsts  of  more  or  less  ability,  but  only  two  of 

them  have  reached  distinction:    Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  was  a  first-rate  engraver,  and  did 
much  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  his  brother  Edwin  by  the  skill  with  which   he  en- 
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graved  liis  pictures.  Charles,  the  second  son,  had  some  little  vogue  in  his  time  as  a  figure- 
painter  (his  "  Clarissa  Harlowe  in  the  Spunging  House  "  is  in  the  K"ational  Gallery)  but  the 
family  name  will  always  be  best  remembered  by  association  with  Edwin,  so  long  in  the 
highest  favor  -with  his  countrymen,  and  still,  in  spite  of  adverse  criticism,  retaining  their 
regard,  as  was  shown  lately  at  a  sale  in  London  where,  seventeen  years  after  his  death,  his 
pictures  brought  far  higher  prices  than  were  obtained  for  them  in  his  lifetime.  Edwin 
Landseer  was  remarkable  for  his  precocity.  Some  clever  drawings  made  by  him  at  the  age  of 
five  and  nine  years  are  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  He  began  to  exhibit  at 
the  Academy  when  he  was  thirteen,  and  soon  after  this,  he  entered  the  Academy  schools. 
"  Where  is  my  little  dog-boy  ? "  Fuseli,  the  keeper,  nsed  to  say.  As  soon  as  he  was  twenty- 
four  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  made  an  Academician  at 
twenty-eight.  But  long  before  he  was  made  an  Associate  he  was  distinguished  as  a  painter, 
and  had  been  expressly  invited  by  Sir  AYalter  Scott — as  great  a  lover  of  dogs  as  himself,  to 
visit  Abbotsf ord,  "  where,"  says  Leslie,  "  he  made  himself  very  popular  both  with  the  master 

'and  mistress  of  the  house  by  sketching  their  doggies  for  them."  No  doubt  Landseer  owed 
a  large  part  of  his  success  to  his  delightful  social  qualities.  "  From  his  early  youth,"  says 
Mr.  Frith,  "  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  highest  society ;  and  no  Avonder,  for  in  addition  to 
his  genius,  he  was  the  most  delightful  story-teller  and  the  most  charming  companion  in  the 

-world.  He  also  sang  delightfully."  What  carried  the  day  with  the  multitude,  however,  was 
the  cleverness  with  which  Landseer  made  his  animals  reflect,  in  their  actions  and  even  in 
their  looks,  the  looks  and  actions  of  human  beings,  so  that  in  fact  his  best  pictures  are  not 
really  animal-pictures  at  all,  but  caricatures,  of  a  more  refined  and  even  noble  sort  it  may  be, 
but  still  caricatures.  So  far  as  painting  is  concerned,  it  is  now  generally  allowed  that  Land- 
seer had  no  skill  whatever.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  worst  possible  school.  "  There  are  some 
of  his  works,"  says  M.  Ernest  Cliesneau,  in  his  curious  book  "  The  English  School  of  Paint- 
ing"— a  work  where  the  -writer  wrestles  wdth  his  desire  to  express  his  real  feeling  and  has 
many  a  fall— There  are  some  of  Landseer's  works  "  of  which  one  must  see  the  engravings  and 
avoid  the  pictures,  for  fear  of  being  hopelessly  disenchanted.  They  vanish  away  under  a  sort 
of  veil  of  gray  dust  spread,  as  if  purposely,  on  the  surface  of  the  picture,  which  does  away 
with  all  effect,  all  relief,  and  every  appearance  of  life."  Nothing  of  this  defect  is  seen  in  the 
eagravings  made  by  Thomas  Landseer  and  others  from  the  pictures,  and  had  Landseer  made 
all  his  pictures  in  black-and-white,  for  engraving  only,  and  never  painted  at  all,  it  would  have 
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been  better  for  his  fame.  The  pictures  which  we  have  selected  as  illustrative  of  Landseer's 
sldll  need  no  lengthened  explanation.  '•  The  Twa  Dogs  "  is  an  illustration  of  Barns'  well- 
known  poem,  in  which  he  allegorizes  on  the  subject  of  wealth  and  poverty,  with  the  comfort- 
able house-dog  and  the  shepherd's  collie  for  exemplars;  but  as  might  have  been  expected, 


I 


"OVERMATCHED." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    WALTER    HUNT.  BY    PERMISSION    OF    MESSRS.    CASSELL   &    CO. 


found  the  story  impossible  to  convey  by  mere  painting.  "Jack  in  Office,"  tells  its  story 
more  plainly:  the  butcher's  dog  proud  in  the  guardianship  of  his  master's  cart,  and  fawned 
npon  by  his  less  fortunate  neighbors.  "  The  Intruder "  is  more  purely  a  piece  of  animal 
painting,  with  a  less  obtrusive  story,  not  passing  the  bounds  of  pictorial  representation,  while 
"  The  Breakfast-Party  "  is  a  capital  expression  of  the  impatience  of  dogs  kept  from  their 
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mess  of  pottage,  and  showing  their  feelings  in  actions  thoroughly  characteristic  of  their  several 
breeds.  Landseer  was  a  very  prolific  painter  and  worked  with  great  rapidity,  and  as  nearly 
all  his  pictures  have  been  engraved,  he  is  sure  of  long  retaining  a  popularity  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  undeserved,  but  which  his  pictures  themselves  could  never  have  insured  him.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  at  the  English  Court  led  to  his  painting  several  pictures,  inti-o- 
d^^cing  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  but  these  even  in  the  engravings  can  add  nothing  to  his 
fame.  He  also  received  the  commission  to  design  the  lions  that  guard  the  base  of  Nelson's 
Monument  in  Trafalgar  Square,  but  this  was  a  task  far  beyond  his  i^owers,  and  one  it  is  to 
be  regretted  he  did  not  decline.  Landseer  died  in  1873,  and  was  buried  -with  the  honors  of  a 
public  funeral  in  St.  Paul's. 

Richard  Ansdell,  boiTi  in  Liverpool  in  1815,  comes  next  to  Landseer  among  English 
animal-painters,  but  adhering  more  faithfully  to  the  legitimate  exercise  of  that  function,  has 
had  far  less  laopular  recognition.  He  is  more  given  to  painting  subjects  in  which  human  beings 
are  introduced,  and  our  picture,  "The  Highland  Keeper's  Daughter,"  where  a  strong -limbed, 
healthy  young  woman  is  carrying  the  dogs  their  breakfast,  is  a -good  illustration.  As  a 
painter,  however,  Mr.  Ansdell  has  no  place;  he  is  to  be  judged  as  Landseer  is  by  the  engrav- 
ings that  have  been  made  from  his  i)ictures.  Mr.  Walter  Hunt  would  seem  by  his  "  Over- 
matched," here  engraved,  to  be  a  follower  of  the  same  school,  biit  content,  as  Mr.  Ansdell  is,  to 
represents  animals  as  they  are  in  their  own  world — studying  their  actions  and  peculiarities 
without  attemjiting  to  find  in  them  a  satiric  or  comical  reflection  of  human  life. 

Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  born  in  London  in  1840,  has  taken  still  another  view  of  his  subject, 
choosing  themes  that  allow  a  mingling  of  historical  suggestion — for  he  rarely  attempts  an 
actual  historical  presentation — with  animals  playing  an  important  but  secondary  part.  Such 
are  his  "  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den,"  where  the  prophet  stands  bound  while  the  beasts  "  ramp 
and  roar  about  him  with  horrid  laughing  jaws,"  but  forbear  to  touch  him,  the  "  Circe  Turning 
the  Companions  of  Ulysses  into  Swine,"  and  "  The  Watchers,"  where  two  lions  are  seen  wan- 
dering in  search  of  prey  by  moonlight  in  an  Egj^ptian  temple.  The  picture  we  engrave, 
"  The  King  Drinks,"  is  another  example  on  a  small  scale  of  Mr.  Riviere's  method,  by  which  he 
seeks  to  escape  at  once  from  the  ordinary  familiar  story-telling  of  Landseer  and  his  school, 
and  the  representations  of  Ansdell,  Hunt,  and  others,  with  Rosa  Bonheur,  Henriette  Ronner, 
Karl  Bodmer  and  the  continental  animal-painters,  who  scarcely  rise  above  the  rank  of  illus- 
trators of  natural-history.     But  Mr.  Riviere  has  hardly  force  enough  to  recommend  the  treat- 
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ment  he  has  adopted;  his  pictures  are  empty,  and  the  effort  to  be  dramatic  is  so  strained  as 
to  be  rather  provocative  of  caricature. 

In  the  homely  field  of  cattle-painting,  the  English  can  hardly  boast  a  single  name  of 
eminence,  though  here  again,  with  the  Dutch  painters  behind  them,  and  their  own  strong  love 
of  farm-life  to  incite  them,  we  should  have  expected  some  achievement  of  importance.  Ger- 
many, France,  and  our  own  country  have,  however,  produced  far  finer  results  in  this  direction 


"THE    KING    DRINKS." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    BRITON    RIVIERE.  BY    PERMISSION    OF    MESSRS.    CASSELL    &    CO. 


than  the  English.  Mr.  Mark  Fischer's  "  Weaned  Calves,"  which  we  publish,  is  a  pretty  sub- 
ject, simply  and  naturally  ti-eated,  but  without  distinction,  and  yet  it  is  the  best  example  we 
have  been  able  to  find  in  contemporary  English  art  of  this  purely  pastoral  theme,  which  has 
proved  so  attractive  to  the  French  and  Germans,  and  in  which  a  few  Americans— the  Harts, 
Carlton  Wiggins,  and  of  late,  Mr.  WiUiam  H.  Howe,  have  accomplished  so  much.  We  must 
not,  however,  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  without  mentioning  a  late  arrival  in  the  field,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Swan,  an  artist  who  would  seem  destined  to  make  a  mark  altogether  dis- 
tinctive, and  at  last,  after  so  long  waiting,  promises  to  produce  pictures  poetic  in  conception, 
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yet  scientifically  true,  and  in  their  execution  far  in  advance  of  what  has  thus  far  been  attained 
by  English  artists.  John  Macallan  Swan  was  born  at  Old  Brentford,  England,  in  1847.  He 
made  his  first  studies  in  England,  but  in  1874  Avent  to  Paris,  where  he  worked,  says  Mr.  Henley, 
"for  foar  or  five  years  with  Gerome,  then  with  Fremiet  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  with 
Bastien  Lepage,  Hennecker,  and  Dagnan-Bouveret.     Other  influences  were  Matthew  Maris  in 


"WEANED    CALVES." 

FROM  THE   PICTURE    BY  MARK  FISCHER.  BY   PERMISSION   OF   MESSRS.   CASSELL  &  CO. 


the  present,  and  in  the  past,  Barye,  Millet,  and  Delacroix."  But  out  of  all  this  variety  of 
masters,  Swan  has  come  off  with  his  individuality  unharmed,  and  his  pictures  do  not  i^oint 
to  any  especial  influence.  His  seems  a  poetic  mind  contemplating  nature  without  prejudice, 
and  the  outcome  is  one  of  singular  force,  and  of  a  beauty  savoring  strongly  of  the  wild — that 
quality  so  valued  in  these  days  by  certain  choice  spirits  because  so  out  of  the  reach  of  effort, 
and  so  scornful  of  our  boasted  civilized  power  of  purchase.  We  are  more  moved  by  the  lions 
and  lionesses  of  Swan— only  too  few  of  them  have  we  seen — than  by  those  of  Barye.    With 
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Barye,  even  at  his  lieiglit,  we  are  always  reminded  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  bat  Swan's 
animals  have  never  known  the  dominion  of  man. 

VIII. 

FOR  a  movement  that  got  itself  so  talked  about,  and  that  did,  indeed,  at  one  time  seem 
to  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  art— in  England,  at  least— the  so-called  pre- 
Raphaelite  movement  had  the  least  substance,  and  the  least  coherence  of  any  attempted  revo- 
lution that  is  recorded  in  the  intellectual  world.  Whatever  claim  it  may  have  to  be  remem- 
bered is  due  partly  to  the  undoubted  earnestness  as  well  as  to  the  talent  of  its  creators,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  symptom  of  the  general  disturbance  of  the  times,  and  was  in 
harmony  with  much  else  that  was  then  going  on,  not  only  in  England,  but  all  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Its  origin  was  purely  local,  and  we  may  say  unpremeditated.  It  came  of 
the  chance  meeting  of  three  or  four  men,  if  not  of  genius,  then  certainly  of  exceptional 
talent,  who,  held  together  for  a  time  by  certain  literary,  artistic,  and  perhaps  we  may  say 
religious  sympathies,  worked  under  a  common  banner,  until  at  last,  so  far  as  their  art  was 
concerned,  they  fell  apart,  and  each  one  went  his  own  way.  The  leading  spirits  in  this  move- 
ment were  John  Everett  Millais,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  William  Holman  Hunt.  With 
these  men  were  afterward  associated,  if  not  actually,  at  least  in  the  public  mind,  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  Edward  Burne- Jones,  Arthur  Hughes,  Frederick  K.  Sandys,  and  others,  but  always  by 
less  and  less  strong  affiliations,  until  at  length  the  original  purpose  of  the  movement  was  lost 
sight  of,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  individual  workers,  each  gone  off  in  quest  of  his  own 
kingdom.  We  have  said  that  what  brought  the  real  originators  of  the  so-called  pre- 
Raphaelitism  together,  was  certain  literary  and  artistic  sympathies.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has 
himself  told  us  that  it  was  the  name  of  Keats  which  brought  him  acquainted  with  Rossetti. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Browning  Society  in  1883,  Mr.  Hunt  said,  speaking  of  Browning: 
"  Some  thirty -hve  years  ago  " — this  would  carry  us  back  to  '48—"  there  was  another  poet  who 
was  not  then  nearly  so  well  known  as  now  " — he  referred  to  Keats.  "  But  he  could  boast 
that  he  was  the  first  who  had  painted  from  Keats.  AVhen  he  exhibited  his  picture,  he  was 
astonished  at  the  number  of  people  who  had  not  heard  of  Keats— but  then  at  that  time  Lord 
Houghton's  '  Life  and  Letters '  had  not  appeared,  and  there  was  no  edition  of  the  poet's  works 
but  the  old  ones.     On  the  opening  of  the  Academy,  a  student  came  to  him  and,  for  Keats^ 
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sake,  claimed  that  their  acquaintance  should  ripen  into  friendship.  This  student  was  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti.  They  had  hardly  ended  their  first  conversation,  when  Rossetti  asked  him 
if  he  knew  Browning.  He  confessed  he  did  not.  Quickly  Rossetti  lent  him  the  paper- 
covered  volume  of  '  Bells  and  Pomegranates  '  and  then  '  Paracelsus.'  The  intimacy  resulted 
in  Rossetti's  working  together  with  him  in  his  ne^^•  studio.  It  was  as  dreary  a  room  to  the 
eye  as  any  room  they  might  find  on  the  first  floor  of  a  house  overlooking  the  back  of  a  London 
block  of  houses;  but  to  them  it  was  peopled  with  heroes,  and  was  full  of  enchantments  of  all 
kinds.  Kings,  queens,  ghosts,  heroes — when  the  magic  music  rolled,  all  came  at  their  bid- 
ding. Rossetti  had  a  voice  of  the  finest  for  recitation,  and  such  a  memory  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  take  books  down  from  the  shelves -" 

Besides  Keats,  Dante,  Chaucer,  and  Shakespeare  were  much  studied  by  the  young  men 
who  were  drawn  to  this  new  movement,  and  in  general  those  of  the  older  poets  who  could 
most  feed  their  romantic  and  mystic  vein.  The  Arthurian  romances  also  played  their  part, 
and  Tennyson,  who  had  drunk  deep  from  the  same  springs,  was  a  great  favorite.  But  there 
was  also  in  this  group  a  strong  religious  feeling  diifused  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  in  England,  particularly  at  that  time  when  the  whole  nation  was  stirred 
to  its  depths  by  the  Tractarian  and  Chartist  Controversies,  and  when  the  air  was  thick  with 
heated  discnssions  on  moral  questions.  In  fact,  the  first  challenge  thrown  down  by  the  new 
school,  if  school  it  may  be  called,  was  Millais'  picture,  the  "  Christ  in  the  Carpenter's  Shop," 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1850.  But  before  speaking  of  this  and  the  other  pictures  of  the 
Pre-Raphelite  Brethren,  for  that  was  their  self-styled  designation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  tell, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  title ;  what  principle  or  motive  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  new  movement.  It  was  in  simple  weariness  of  the  monotony  and  conventionalism 
of  academic  teaching,  turning  forever  upon  Rajshael  and  Michel  Angel  o,  and  in  quickened 
sympathy  for  the  earlier  and  more  simple-hearted  schools,  with  the  conviction  that  art  was 
doing  nothing  serious  or  worthy  of  intellectual  men  and  Avomen,  that  these  young  men 
determined  to  strike  out  a  new  path  for  themselves.  When  they  were  told  to  look  up  to 
Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo  as  guides,  they  asked  the  natural  question,  to  whom  did  these 
men  look  up  as  guides  ?  and  the  inquiry  led  them  logically  to  search  for  the  predecessors  of 
the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  certainly  if  all  that  the  pre-Raphaelites  have  done  in 
I)ainting  and  design  were  swept  away,  we  should  stiU  owe  them  a  great  debt  for  the  impetus 

they  gave  to  the  study  of  the  early  Italian  art.    By  the  study  of  these  men  they  seemed  to 
Vol.  it  I, -9 
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be  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  schools  had  relied  upon  their  own  direct 
observation  of  nature,  and  had  recorded  their  observations  in  a  direct,  straightforward,  honest 
way,  in  complete  contradiction  to  the  forced,  mannered,  and  conventional  methods  of  Raphael 
and  Michel  Angelo  and  the  lesser  men  who  grew  up  about  them.  They  therefore  declared  for 
the  men  who  came  before  Raphael,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  society  called  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  signing  their  pictures  with  the  letters  P.  R.  B.  added  to  their  names. 
It  was  the  discovery,  or  so  they  thought,  of  the  same  qualities  in  the  poems  of  Keats,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Tennyson,  as  in  those  of  Chaucer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and,  in  general,  all  the  oldest 
singers,  that  made  them  cultivate  those  writers.  But  in  all  this  they  only  followed  the  grow- 
ing spirit  of  criticism  that  was  leading  all  the  world  in  the  same  general  direction;  that  had 
already  produced  Tennyson,  and  that  almost  unknown  man  of  genius,  David  Scott — an  artist 
equal  in  power  of  conception  to  any  one  of  the  new  men.  There  was  indeed  in  all  this  new 
doctrine  much  that  was  exaggerated  and  much  that  was  misunderstood.  The  exaggeration 
and  misunderstanding  were  increased  by  the  shrill-screaming  advocacy  of  the  self -constituted 
prophet  of  the  school,  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  the  progress  to  a  saner  view  of  the  subject  was  long 
delayed.  If  the  truth  were  told,  we  should  confess  that  not  in  one  single  point  did  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brethren  obey  their  own  laws  or  follow  their  own  principles.  They  cultivated 
oddity,  indulged  in  affectation,  and  exaggerated  in  their  own  way  as  much  as  ever  Raphael 
or  Michel  Angelo.  What  saved  them  was,  that  the  world  believed  they  were  dead  in  earnest, 
as  they  Avere;  they  thoroughly  loved  their  work,  they  opened  up  a  new  world  of  subjects,  and 
gave  us  all  something  serious  or  delightful  to  think  about. 

Millais'  picture,  "  Christ  in  the  Carpenter's  Shop,"  was  meant  to  illustrate  the  neAv-old  way  of 
looking  at  things.  In  its  avoidance  of  Raphaelesque  grace  and  elegance,  everything  was  made 
as  awkward  and  ugly  as  possible.  The  boy  Jesus  has  been  wounded  in  the  hand  by  one  of 
his  foster-father's  tools;  his  mother  in  tears  has  thrown  herself  at  his  feet,  and  tries  to  com- 
fort him,  while  the  young  St.  John  brings  a  basin  of  water  to  wash  the  wound.  The  face  of 
Jesus  is  twisted  into  a  grimace  of  pain,  and  John  in  his  anxiety  not  to  spill  the  water,  cramps 
his  legs  and  his  arms  together  in  reckless  defiance  of  all  lines  of  beauty.  Mary  herself  is  a 
homely  woman  oi  the  people,  while  the  old  Anna,  and  Joseph  stand  behind  the  bench  in 
attitudes  of  no  particular  meaning.  Beside  this  obstinate  adherence  to  nature  in  the  actions 
and  expressions  of  the  actors,  the  picture  was  finished  with  a  minuteness  of  accurate  render- 
ing of  facts  for  which  there  was  never  any  precedent  in  any  good  school  except,  perhaps,  the 
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early  Flemish,  but  the  finish  of  the  English  picture  was  mere  mechanism,  and  devoid  of  all 
elegance  and  refinement.  This  picture  raised  the  storm  that  might  have  been  expected ;  nor 
was  it  allayed  by  the  appearance  of  the  artist's  next  subject,  "  The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the 
Ark,"  where  two  of  Noah's  daughters,  standing  on  a  floor  covered  with  loose  straw,  and  clad 
in  mantles  of  the  crudest  color,  are  fondling  and  cooing-over  the  dove.  In  this  picture  the 
attempted  realism  in  the  painting  of  the  straw  and  of  the  plumage  of  the  dove  excited  a  lively 
curiosity,  but  it  was  imi^ossible  not  to  see  that  the  only  important  thing,  the  painting  of  the 
faces  of  the  women,  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  mechanical  perfection  of  these  details.  After 
a  few  more  essays  in  this  ideal  religious  vein,  Millais  took  up  subjects  of  another  sort,  paint- 
ing among  others,  "  The  Huguenot  Lovers,"  "  The  Black  Brunswicker,"  "  The  Order  of  Re- 
lease," "  The  Rescue,"  and  "  The  Death  of  Ophelia."  In  these  pictures  was  felt  the  artist's 
first  departure  from  the  violent  advocacy  of  awkwardness  and  ugliness  that  had  characterized 
the  earlier  works,  while  at  the  same  time  something  remained  of  the  preference  for  the  gro- 
tesque in  gesture  over  what  would  be  natural.  Thus  in  "  The  Huguenot  Lovers,"  where  the  girl 
is  striving  to  tie  the  white  scarf  about  her  lover's  arm  that  would  save  him  from  massacre, 
not  only  is  she  tying  it  in  an  unnatural,  not  to  say  impossible,  way,  but  he  is  resisting  in  a 
way  as  unnatural  and  ineffective.  So  in  "  The  Black  Brunswicker,"  where  the  officer,  one  of 
a  band  of  Englishmen  who  vowed  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  is  taking- 
leave  of  his  young  bride,  she  holds  the  handle  of  the  door  in  entreating  him  to  stop  away 
from  the  fielil  of  honor,  but  the  action  is  so  forced  as  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the  faces, 
which  surely  ought  to  be  the  chief  point  of  interest.  And  in  "  The  Death  of  Ophelia  "  we 
reached  the  climax  of  that  want  of  taste  with  which  we  too  often  have  to  reproach  the  Eng- 
lish, not  only  in  the  over-elaborate  painting  of  the  foliage  and  especially  of  the  wild  roses,  but 
in  dressing  Ophelia  in  a  wholly  modern  dress  of  white  satin  and  lace,  as  if  she  were  a  girl  of 
the  nineteenth,  instead  of  one  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Biit  it  must  be  noted  that  in  all 
these  pictures,  the  artist  endeavored  to  make  his  women  as  comely  and  fair  as  possible,  and 
in  fact,  his  retreat  from  his  early  principles  has  happily  been  so  rapid,  that  for  many  years  he 
has  completely  lost  all  right  to  be  classed  with  the  pre-Raphaelites.  It  is  long  since  he 
painted  anything  more  serious  than  girls  debating  whether  they  shall  answer  their  lovers' 
offers  with  a  "Yes"  or  a  "No;  "  or  children  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Avorld,  in  modern  bibs 
and  tuckers ;  or  landscapes,  or  portraits ;  but  in  spite  of  a  painful  crudeness  of  color,  and  hard- 
ness of  drawing,  he  still  retains  his  hold  upon  popularity. 
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Witli  HoLMAN  Hunt  the  case  is  different.     He  has  hardly  swerved  from  the  line  he 
marked  out  for  himself  on  his  first  appearance.     He  paints  the  same  subjects  and  he  paints 


"THE    HUGUENOT    LOVERS." 

FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    J.    EVERETT    MILLAIS. 


them  in  the  same  way.  He  is  pre-eminently  a  religious  painter;  his  efforts  in  other  directions 
have  neither  been  many  nor  important.  The  picture  from  Keats,  which  he  himself  tells  us 
led  to  the  fonnation  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  was  from  "  The  Pot  of  Basil,"  and 
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represented  Isabella  embracing  the  fatal  plant  of  basil  that  grows  from  the  earth  in  which 
her  lover's  head  is  buried.  "  Big,  brown,  and  bnxom,  with  hair  just  si;ch  as  the  ladies  of  Car- 
thage must  have  had!  " — to  quote  Jane  Eyi'e's  Rochester — could  it  be  possible  to  get  further 
from  Keats'  idea  of  Isabella  ?  But  Mr.  Hunt's  heart  was  not  in  these  subjects.  "When  next 
heard  of  it  was  by  his  allegorical  picture  "  Christ  the  Light  of  the  AVorld,"  Avhere  in  an 
orchard  lighted  by  the  crescent  moon,  Christ  in  mystical  priestly  robes  stands  with  a  lantern 
in  his  hand  knocking  at  a  door  overgrown  Avith  nettles  and  ivy,  and  waiting  in  vain  for 
admittance.  In  this  singular  work  the  artist  had  endeavored  to  secure  an  absolute  realism, 
first  in  the  double  lighting,  of  the  landscape  by  the  moon,  and  of  the  body  and  face  of  Christ 
by  the  lantern,  and  then  by  the  most  elaborate  attempt  at 
imitation  of  jewels,  stuffs,  and  of  the  plants  that  cover  the 
door  and  fill  the  foreground.  There  was  an  earnestness  and 
conviction  of  deep  sincerity  in  this  picture  that  won  for  it 
a  warm  welcome  with  the  English  public,  and  in  spite  of 
all  defects  it  remains,  we  must  think,  Mr.  Hunt's  best  work. 
His  next  important  performance,  and  the  one  that  has 
made  him  most  widely  known,  was  "  The  Finding  of  Christ 
in  the  Temple."  To  paint  this  picture  Hunt  went  to  Pal- 
estine, where  alone,  as  he  thought,  he  could  find  the  authen- 
tic materials  for  representing  the  scene ;  and  after  a  stay 
of  several  years  he  brought  his  canvas  back  to  England, 
having  sought  in  vain  in  Jerusalem  for  a  satisfactory  model  either  for  the  child  Jesus  or  for 
Mary.  Unless  it  were  to  gratify  a  sentiment,  nothing  was  gained  by  all  the  labor  and  pains 
made  necessary  by  this  visit  to  the  East,  since  the  Temple  itself  had  to  be  constructed  from 
the  artist's  inner  consciousness,  and  every  one  of  the  characters  reijresented  might  have  been 
found  in  London  as  well  as  his  Jesus  and  Mary.  As  in  his  "  Christ  the  Light  of  the  World," 
so  in  this  picture,  every  single  detail,  elaborately  described  in  the  pamphlet  written  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  is  supposed  to  have  an  historical  or  a  mystical  signification,  and  here  as  there,  these 
things  have  to  do  duty  for  art,  since  neither  beauty  of  painting  nor  skill  in  design  are 
to  be  found.  Yet  here  again  the  deep  earnestness  and  the  sincerity  and  high  purpose  of 
the  artist  unite  to  make  the  picture  a  notable  performance.  Admirers  of  Mr.  Hunt  were 
put  to  a  severe  test  by  his  extravagant  "  Scapegoat,"  which  he  painted  in  a  tent  by  the  Dead 
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Sea,  and  wliicli  represents  the  "Scapegoat"  of  the  Hebrews  sprinkled  with  blood,  and 
led  out  to  die  in  the  wilderness  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  There  was  something  at  once 
painful  and  ludicrous  in  this  attempt  to  wring  from  a  local  barbaric  custom  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing, food  for  imagination  and  religious  feeling,  and  it  is  a  pity  the  attempt  was  made.  But 
Mr.  Hunt  has  again  showed  in  his  "  The  Flight  Into  Egj^pt,"  the  same  striving  after  the  union 
of  the  mystic  and  the  real,  and  the  same  want  of  power  to  satisfy  the  mind.     He  has  here 
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FROM    THE    PICTURE    BY    WILLIAM    HOLMAN    HUNT. 


made  use  of  the  old  legend  that  the  souls  of  the  children  slain  by  Herod  accompany  the 
holy  family  in  their  flight  into  exile,  but  he  has  so  surrounded  a  subject  that  the  earlier 
masters  were  content  to  leave  in  its  simplicity,  with  mystic  emblems  and  details  requiring  the 
elaborate  explanation  of  a  printed  "  key,"  that  our  pleasure  in  the  picture  is  sensibly  di- 
minished, for  no  essential  poetry  or  beauty  of  suggestion  is  added  by  these  details  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  own  invention. 

Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  is  another  member  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  family  by  adoption 
who  has  earned  a  place  by  serious  work,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  though,  as  so  often 
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happens  in  the  case  of  English  painters,  his  designs  show  better  in  engraving  in  black  and 
white  than  in  color.    The  picture  which  we  give,  "  Cordelia's  Portion,"  is  one  of  his  most 


FORD    MADOX    BROWN." 

FROM    THE    PORTRAIT    PAINTED    BY    HIMSELF.  BY    PERMISSION    OF    MESSRS.    CASSELL    &   CO. 

striking  works,  and  seems  to  us  remarkable,  as  an  imaginative  treatment  of  the  poet's  creation. 

Its  singularities  are  such  as  appear  in  almost  all  the  artist's  work,  and  seem  so  inherent  a  part 

of  his  art-production,  that  we  do  not  criticise  them  as  aflfectations,  especially  as  they  have  really 
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behind  them  something  that  may  well  be  called  subtle  and  penetrative.  Thus,  to  our  think- 
ing, the  very  names  of  "  Regan  "  and  "  Goneril "  seem  to  take  on  a  living  interpretation  in 
this  lordly  regal  woman  with  her  crown-like  coils  of  hair,  who  siipports  herself  with  a  snow- 
white  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  vassal,  while  something  serpent-like,  reptilian,  is  in  the 
face  and  head  of  "  Goneril,"  her  tresses  of  gold-hair  set  with  Jewels,  as  if,  indeed,  it  were  a 
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FROM  THE  PICTURE  BY  FORD  MADOX  BROWN. 


head-dress  of  real  gold.    The  picture  will  bear  the  closest  study  in  all  its  details ;  the  old  king — 

"  A  hundred  winters  snowed  upon  his  breast 
From  head  and  cheek  and  cliin," 

dead  to  the  world,  now  that  his  best  loved  daughter  has  denied  him;  the  two  other  women 

with  their  hands  locked  upon  the  crown  they  are  in  haste  to  share  between  them.    Mr.  Brown 

has  executed  several  important  works  for  Manchester,  England — frescoes  in  the  Town  Hall  of 

that  city,  among  them  a.  singular  composition  called  "  Work,"  which  is  the  subject  of  much 
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divided  comment,  but  which  has  not  been  reproduced  as  yet,  in  any  Avay  to  make  it  accessible 
to  those  who  have  not  visited  Manchester.    He  is  not  always  so  recondite  as  our  subject  would 


"LEAVING    ENGLAND." 

FROM  THE  PICTURE  BY  FORD  MADOX  BROWN. 


Indicate.  In  the  picture  called  "  Leaving  England,"  he  has  shown  us  with  great  simplicity, 
naturalness,  and  feeling,  a  husband  and  wife  with  their  baby  leaving  England  on  an  emigrant 
ship ;  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  put  a  cojiy  of  it  before  our  readers. 
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Last  in  order  comes  a  name  to  which  it  would  not  be  iiossible  to  do  full  justice  in  the 
space  at  our  command,  that  of  Dante  Gabrikl  Rossetti,  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in 
the  history  of  contemporary  art;  a  painter,  a  poet,  a  writer,  one  who  really  had  small  claim 
to  be  considered  an  Englishman,  since  neither  by  his  mother  nor  his  father  was  he  of  English 
descent,  and  he  seemed  besides  almost  alien  to  English  thought  and  life  in  everything  that  he 
produced.     Yet  he  was  born  in  England,  and  lived  there  all  his  days,  and  had  such  command 

of  language,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  as 
only  could  have  been  looked  for  from  a 
man  of  pure  English  strain — nervous,  rich, 
various,  and  absolutely  free  from  all  ad- 
mixture of  the  Italian  that  he  spoke  and 
read  as  if  it  had  been  his  native  tongue. 
He  was  the  son  of  Gabriele  Rossetti,  a 
Neapolitan  poet  and  political  exile,  a  com- 
mentator upon  Dante,  and  Professor  of 
Italian  in  King's  College,  London.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Gaetano  Poli- 
dori,  a  Tuscan,  a  literary  man  and  teacher 
of  Italian,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  secre- 
tary to  the  poet  Alfieri.  His  mother,  how- 
ever, was  an  Englishwoman,  Anna  Maria 
Pierce,  Avhom  Polidori  had  met  in  Paris. 
The  Rossetti  family  is  a  remarkable  one : 
Christina  Rossetti  is  a  poetess  of  singular 
power  and  originality,  Maria  Francesca  was  also  a  poetess  of  merit,  and  a  brother,  William 
Michael  Rossetti  is  a  critic  of  some  distinction.  Rossetti's  art  is  of  a  peculiar  and  subtle  kind, 
and  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  princii^les  of  pre-Ra]phaelitism,  to  which,  indeed,  for  all 
that  he  was  a  founder  of  the  school,  it  is,  or  seems  to  us  to  be,  absolutely  antagonistic.  He 
constructed  his  subjects  for  the  most  part  out  of  pure  imagination,  and  even  if,  as  here  in  his 
"  Saint  Cecily,"  he  built  upon  the  foundation  of  a  i^oet's  verse,  he  makes  his  own  interpreta- 
tion. He  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  illustrator  of  Tennyson,  designing  some 
blocks  for  '"  The  Palace  of  Art "  in  an  edition  of  the  poems  for  which  Millais  and  Holman 
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Hunt  also  made  designs.     He  was  singular  in  this,  that  he  never  exhibited  his  work,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  any  one  was  allowed  to  see  any  of  his  pictures  or  designs  outside  the 


"SAINT    CECILY." 

FROM  AN  ENLARGED  COPY  IN  PEN-AND-INK,  BY  THOMAS  CHARLES  FARRER,  FROM  THE  DRAWING  ON  WOOD,  BY  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 


circle  of  his  chosen  friends.     It  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  say  that  the  wood-blocks  we 
have  mentioned,  with  four  others  made  for  his  sister  Christina's  books,  and  perhaps  a  few  il- 
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lustrations  for  the  books  of  friends,  are  tlie  only  things  ever  voluntarily  shown  by  him  to  the 
public.  At  one  time  he  was  engaged  with  others  of  the  Pre-Raphselite  group,  on  some  fres- 
coes in  a  room  in  one  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  University  at  Oxford.  But  this 
work  was  never  completed.  He  has  painted  a  number  of  ideal  heads  and  several  pic- 
tures with  subjects  drawn  from  Dante  and  Boccaccio.  As  a  rule  he  preferred  to  work  in 
crayon,  pastel,  or  water-color ;  but  in  whatever  medium  he  worked,  his  technical  inability — 
for  he  had  no  training  in  art,  and  could  never  draw  correctly — was  only  too  evident.  But 
there  was  something  in  his  best  work  that  defied  technical  criticism,  and  it  had  a  fascination 
for  those  who  accepted  it,  that  could  only  be  explained  by  the  magic  of  a  personality  in 
which  genius  unquestionably  had  a  large  place.  The  picture  which  we  copy  is  made  from  a 
pen-and-ink  enlargement  of  one  of  the  Avoodcuts  in  the  Tennyson,  drawn  by  a  young  English 
artist,  Mr.  Tliomas  C.  Fan-er,  since  become  himself  distinguished. 
Rossetti  takes  Tennyson's  verse: 

"  Or  in  a  clear- wall'd  city  on  the  sea, 
Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 
"Wound  with  white  roses,  slept  St.  Cecily; 
An  angel  look'd  at  her;" 

and  translates  it  in  his  own  fashion,  but  literally  enough,  in  a  way.  In  a  space  a  little  more 
than  three  inches  square,  he  shows  us  a  corner  of  the  city,  with  its  battlemented  walls,  its 
moats  and  towers,  armed  ships  besieging  it,  and  armed  men  manoeuvering  the  cannon  on  the 
ramparts.  Here  sentinels  are  pacing,  and  here  in  the  courtyard  one  man  at-arms,  with  his 
cross-bow  on  his  shoulder,  seeks  the  well,  which  stands  under  the  shadow  of  a  gnarled  apple 
tree,  and  lowers  the  well-sweep  for  a  drink  of  water.  All  this  is  what  the  poet-painter  saw  in 
his  mind's  eye  as  he  read  Tennyson's  "  clear-walled  city  on  the  sea."  For  him,  it  is  an  image 
of  a  soul  besieged.  In  the  foreground,  on  a  stone  platform,  the  roof  of  her  prison-cell,  Cecilia 
kneels  in  front  of  an  organ,  on  which  she  has  been  playing.  A  rose  wreath  loosely  winds  her 
hair,  which  escapes  from  its  circlet,  and  faUs  on  either  hand  over  her  shoulders  in  those 
golden  torrents  which  Rossetti  loved  so  weU  with  his  English  heart.  Tennyson,  remembering 
the  legend,  says  that,  as  Cecilia  slept  by  her  organ,  "  an  angel  looked  at  her."  Rossetti  sees 
in  this  angel  the  angel  of  Death,  and  accordingly,  behind  the  saint  there  kneels  a  strange 
figure  vdth  a  shaggy  head,  and  clad  in  a  great  mantle  sovni  with  stars,  who,  putting  his  anns 
about  her  and  kissing  her  on  the  forehead,  slowly  draws  her  hands  away  from  the  keys,  and 
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makes  an  end  of  all  her  music.    As  she  is  now  become  the  spouse  of  Death,  her  loosened 
girdle  falls  about  her  knees,  and  from  the  bars  of  her  dungeon,  her  soul,  like  a  white  dove. 


"HAMLET    AND    OPHELIA." 
CRAYON    DRAWING    BY    DANTE    GABRIEL    ROSSETTI. 


flies  away  to  its  rest.     Meanwhile,  in  a  corner  of  the  picture,  the  guard  in  helmet  and  coat-of- 
mail,  with  halberd  in  hand,  set  to  watch  the  imprisoned  saint,  munches  an  apple  in  slothful 
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security,  sure  of  the  strength  of  his  prison-bars,  and  does  not  guess  how  mighty  an  arm  has 
come  to  release  his  captive ;  not  with  a  noise  of  battle  and  with  the  bending  of  bows,  but 
with  a  touch,  and  in  the  silence  of  sleep. 

The  "  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,"  which  we  copy  from  an  unpublished  crayon  drawing,  is  a 
Avork  very  characteristic  of  Rossetti's  manner.  It  represents  the  scene  between  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia  in  the  third  act  of  the  play,  where  she  gives  him  back  his  letters : 

"Take  these  again;  for  to  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord." 

Rossetti  has  conceived  the  scene  without  any  thought  of  the  stage  representation  in  his 
mind ;  but  as  it  might  have  taken  place  in  an  unreal  real  world  of  the  fancy.  Ophelia  has 
not  been  engaged  in  her  de\'otions  at  some  chance-medley  shrine  in  a  vast  "  Room  in  the 
Castle,"  but  in  her  own  closet,  private  and  shut  off  by  screen  and  curtain  from  prying  eyes. 
Above  its  carved  and  panelled  walls  we  see  the  ramparts  and  battlements  of  the  castle  with 
the  warders  on  their  lounds  and  the  vast  winding  stairways  that  mount  to  the  platform. 
Ophelia  has  been  reading  in  her  closet  which  is  strangely  furnished  with  seats,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  choirs  of  the  old  churches  over-seas,  the  Miserere  seats  of  the  monks,  but  made  in 
Rossetti's  own  fashion  quite  forgetful  of  their  purpose:  the  front  bar  making  the  folding 
seat  useless.  One  of  the  seats  is  turned-up,  and  shows,  if  the  reader  can  make  it  out,  the 
punishment  of  Uzzah  for  his  offence  in  touching  the  Ark,  the  subject  treated  with  quaint  sym- 
bolism of  the  Triune  God  and  his  lightnings :  the  Ark  protected  by  the  cherubim  and  their 
shadowing  wings,  and  the  rising  Sun  of  Righteousness  above  it.  Then,  on  the  panel  above, 
the  two  angels  with  drawn  swords  guarding  the  Tree  of  Life,  with  the  serpent  wound  about 
it — the  serpent  not  here,  as  in  Raphael's  picture,  with  a  beautiful  woman's  head,  but  with  a 
bare  skull  bearing  a  regal  crown.  On  either  side  the  tree,  are  carved  the  words  of  the  serpent 
to  Eve:  '■'■Estis  sicut  Deos  scientes  honum  et  maluvir  Hamlet  has  been  sitting  talking  to 
Ophelia,  and  she,  opening  the  little  cupboard  in  the  screen  where  she  keeps  her  crucifix  and 
her  books  of  devotion,  has  taken  out  the  parcel  of  letters  received  from  Hamlet,  for  so,  with- 
out special  warrant  from  the  text,  Rossetti  translates  the  "remembrances"  that  she  had 
longed  long  to  re-deliver.  Turning  her  head  aside,  as  fearing  to  meet  his  glance:  knowing 
well  her  enforced  treachery,  and  hearing,  as  he  also  hears,  the  noiseless  movement  of  the 
King  and  Polonius  behind  the  screen,  she  offers  him  the  letters,  which  he  with  strong,  passion- 
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ate  gesture  refuses,  and  unconscious  of  his  action,  brealis  tlie  roses  from  the  rose-tree  at  his 
side  and  sheds  their  leaves— mute  symbols  of  the  ruin  of  their  two  fair  lives.  So  strong  is 
the  impression  made  by  the  energy  and  earnestness  of  this  picture  that  it  is  long  before  we 
observe  the  defects  of  the  execution,  the  awkward  drawing  of  Hamlet's  figure,  his  impossible 


"ARTHUR    IN    AVALON." 

"P  TH_    I  -  -        I         _h  I    r'    TEr       _JION     OF   MESSRS.    CASSELL    S:    CO. 

attitude,  the  drawing  of  Ophelia's  hands— matters  which  in  fact  are  of  no  importance  in  the 
general  scheme,  and  that  are  forgotten  as  soon  as  found,  just  as  we  forget  similar  lapses  in  an 
early  Italian,  or  a  mediaeval  picture.  Technically,  Rossetti's  art  was  very  weak,  but  it  was  so 
individual,  so  sincere,  and  so  packed  with  meaning:  it  was  so  inextricably  linked  with  his 
own  nature  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  wish  it  other  than  it  is.    When  all  is  said  we  must 
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admit  that  Rossetti's  art  is  the  one  product  of  the  Pre-Eaphaelite  movement  which  coming 
generations  will  least  willingly  let  die.  His  art,  his  poetry,  his  life  were  one  and  insepara- 
ble: each  translates  and  explains  the  other.  But,  while  his  poetry,  published  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  is  common  property,  his  art,  as  we  have  said  above,  is  really  known  to  few.  In  his 
life-time,  he  hid  it  jealously  from  public  view,  reserving  it  exclusively  for  his  most  intimate 
friends,  so  rarely  publishing,  that  Ave  may  almost  say  he  never  published,  and  never  exhibit- 
ing; tthile  even  photographs  from  his  drawings  were  obtained  with  diflSculty,  and  never 
through  the  ordinary  channels. 

Rossetti's  life  was  for  all  its  seclusion  and  eccentricity  an  interesting  one,  but  it  does 
not  belong  to  a  sketch  of  his  art-work  of  so  little  pretension  as  this.  He  died  in  1882. 
Since  his  death  one  of  his  i^ictures,  an  "  Annunciation,"  has  been  presented  to  the  National 
Gallery,  and  his  "  Dante's  Dream  "  has  been  bought  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool. 

The  "Arthur  in  Avalon,"  of  Mr.  T.  Archer,  is  a  woi'k  of  one  of  the  minor  artists  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school.  It  illustrates  a  verse  in  "  The  Palace  of  Art,"  for 
which  Rossetti  also  made  a  design,  published  in  the  edition  of  Tennyson  already  cited: 

"  Or  mythic  Uther's  deeply-wounded  son 
In  some  fair  space  of  sloping  greens 
Lay,  dozing  in  the  vale  of  Avalon, 
And  watched  by  weeping  queens." 

Mr.  Archer's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  more  comprehensible  and  more  commonplace 
than  Rossetti's.  The  angel-form  seen  against  the  tree  at  the  right  suggests  the  futile 
"  vision  "  in  Bastien  Le  Page's  "  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  but  it  cannot  supply  the  note  of  mysticism, 
and  of  sympathy  with  the  legendary  spirit,  that  we  find  in  Rossetti's  conception. 
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AMERICAN    ART. 
I. 

''npHE  history  of  Art  in  America,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  is  little  more  than 
-*■  a  reflection  of  the  art  of  different  countries  of  Europe.  That  Art  in  the  United  States 
should  have  made  so  little  progress  in  an  independent  development  will  not  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  reflect  that  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since  West  and  Copley 
were  born,  the  first  artists  of  merit  to  appear  in  our  country;  and  that  it  is  but  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  since  we  declared  our  independence  of  England  and  set  uj)  for  our- 
selves. 

For  the  foundation  of  what  we  know  about  the  early  years  of  American  art,  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  AVilliam  Dunlajp,  who  published  in  1834,  in  two  volumes,  his  rambling 
but  entertaining  "  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United 
States."  In  this  work  Dunlap  brought  together  all  the  material  at  his  command  that  related 
to  his  subject,  both  what  was  furnished  by  his  own  recollections  and  Avhat  was  contained  in 
the  few  books  already  in  the  field ;  such  as  Allan  Cunningham's  "  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent 
British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,"  six  volumes,  1829-33;  John  Gait's  "  Life,  Studies, 
and  Works  of  Benjamin  West,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London.  Composed 
from  Materials  furnished  by  Himself,"  published  in  two  parts,  with  slightly  different  titles, 
in  1820,  the  year  of  West's  death,  although  the  preface  to  the  first  part  is  dated  1816.  He 
had  also  access,  in  1832,  to  a  manuscript  of  John  Trumbull  which  was  not  published  until 
1841.  These  and  a  few  scattered  publications  were  all  that  Dunlap  had  to  depend  upon  in 
the  way  of  printed  material;  but  he  was  able,  out  of  his  own  neighborhood  to  the  events  and 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  artists,  to  supply  much  matter  of  contemporary 
history  that  would  otherwise  have  escaped  us.  Dunlap  was  born  "  in  the  city  of  Perth 
Amboy  and  province  of  Jfew  Jersey,"  in  1766,  the  child  of  an  Irish  father  and  an  American 
mother.  In  the  frank  and  interesting  account  of  his  rambling  life  which  is  contained  in  his 
book,  he  tells  us  that  he  grew  up  with  few  advantages  of  education.     As  a  boy,  he  was 

attracted  by  the  few  pictures  that  were  to  be  seen  in  the  town—"  paintings  on  oil-cloth  with- 
Vol.  III.— 10  III 
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oiit  frames,  and  representing  huntsmen,  horses,  and  dogs."  These  pictures,  he  tells  ns,  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  his  childish  mind,  and  writing  late  in  life,  he  says  he  still  remem- 
bered them  with  pleasure.  There  was  yet  another  art-influence,  if  we  may  dignify  it  with  so 
high  a  name,  that  probably  had  no  little  to  do  in  directing  Dunlap's  early  inclinations. 
Perth  Amboy  may  boast— since  there  is  little  left  of  her  old  ambitions  and  brief  glory  as  the 
quondam  capital  of  the  province  of  New  Jersey  to  boast  of — that  she  was  once  the  residence 
of  an  artist  aa^Iio,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  second  of  his  profession  to  come  to  this  country 
from  the  Old  World,  and  who  shares  with  John  Smybert  the  honor  of  establishing  here  the 
art  of  painting.  This  was  John  Watson,  of  whom  little  is  known.  He  was  born  in  Scotland 
in  1685  and  came  to  America  in  1715,  settling  in  Perth  Amboy,  and  setting  up  his  easel  there 
as  a  portrait-painter.  He  found  sitters  in  plenty,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  life — his  tomb- 
stone records  his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-three — he  laid  up  a  competence,  aided,  to  be  sure, 
by  penurious  habits  and  considerable  financial  skill  in  the  art  of  lending  money.  Besides  the 
stimulus,  however  slight,  which  his  own  practice  gave  to  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of' painting 
in  his  adopted  country,  he  brought  over  a  number  of  pictures  from  Scotland  which  were 
hung  up  in  his  house,  and,  with  his  own  paintings,  formed,  says  Dunlap,  the  first  collection 
of  pictures  seen  in  this  country.  Dunlap  was  only  two  years  old  when  Watson  died,  conse- 
quently he  never  saw  the  painter,  and  as  Watson's  house  was  taken  down  by  his  nephew  and 
heir  shortly  after  his  death,  he  had  no  knowledge  at  first  hand  of  the  pictures.  From  what 
he  could  learn,  however,  it  would  seem  that  they  could  not  have  been  of  much  artistic  im- 
portance. Yet,  whatever  they  were,  they  excited  a  great  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  town,  and  it  is  possible  that,  taken  with  his  own  performances,  they  may  have  sown  a 
few  seeds  of  art  in  the  neighborhood.  At  all  events,  Dunlap,  writing  in  1823,  says:  "  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Watson  had,  and  still  continues  to  have,  an  influence  iipon  the  progress  of 
the  arts  in  the  United  States."  He  even  modestly  hints  that  the  writing  of  his  own  "  His 
tory  "  may  be  attributed  to  the  emigration  of  Watson,  and  in  our  liking  for  the  honest  and 
entertaining  chronicle  of  our  Yankee  Vasari,  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  this  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  Watson's  existence.  Dunlap  -came  too  late  to  receive  any  direct  influence  from 
Watson,  but  many  of  the  Scotch  artist's  portraits  must  have  been  seen  by  the  boy  in  the 
houses  of  his  friends,  and  poor  as  they  probably  were  as  works  of  art,  they  would  yet  suffice 
to  feed  a  flame  already  kindled.  In  default  of  regular  schooling,  Dunlap  records  his  indebt- 
to  the  friendship  and  instruction  of  a  neighbor,  Thomas  Bartow,  who  first  instilled 
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into  his  mind  a  love  of  jiictures  and  books,  and  on  whose  memory  he  loves  to  dwell.  Mr. 
Bartow  was  already  an  old  man  when  Dnnla^D  made  his  acqnaintance,  but  he  s^Deaks  of  the 
happy  hours  passed  with  him  in  his  garden  in  the  summer,  or  by  the  blazing  hickory  fire  in 
winter,  when  he  would  listen  to  his  old  friend's  explanations  of  the  pictures  in  the  books 
which  he  had  been  allowed  to  bring  down-stairs  from  the  book-closet.  "  Patiently  he  turned 
over  the  pages  of  Homer  and  Virgil  in  the  translations  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  of  Milton's 
poems,  and  explained  the  pictures,  until  I  was  familiar  with  the  stories  of  Troy  and  Latium 
— of  heaven  and  hell — as  poets  tell  them.  Nor  was  history  strange  to  me,  especially  that  of 
Rome.  Thus  was  commenced  a  love  of  reading  which  has  been  my  blessing."  Happy  was  it 
for  the  boy  that  he  had  such  a  friend,  for  there  was  little  in  his  circumstances  or  in  tlie 
condition  of  the  times  to  encourage  a  regular  life  or  to  incite  to  mental  improvement. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Avar,  in  1775,  Dunlap's  friend  Bartow  retired  to  Bethlehem,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1777,  after  various  nlovings  back  and  forth,  owing  to  the  great  discom- 
forts and  annoyances  attending  upon  the  military  occuxDation  of  Perth  Amboy  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, the  elder  Dunlap  went  with  his  famih^  to  live  in  New  York,  until  more  i^eaceful 
circumstances  should  allow  them  to  return  to  their  home  without  fear  of  molestation.  In 
New  York  young  Dunlap  was  put  to  school,  but  as  he  showed  more  inclination  for  i:)ainting 
than  for  books,  his  father  consented  to  his  studying  the  art,  and  looked  about  for  a  master. 
Competent  teachers  were  few  in  New  York  or  elsewhere  in  this  country  at  that  time. 
Dunlap  says  that  Mr.  John  Ramage,  the  miniature-painter,  was  the  only  artist  in  NeAv  York, 
but  he  Avas  too  much  in  demand,  being  the  fashionable  2">ainter  of  the  military  heroes  or 
beaux  of  the  garrison,  and  of  all  the  belles  of  the  city,  to  give  u})  any  of  his  time  to  teaching. 
There  Avas  a  sign-jjainter,  Abraham  Delanoy,  Jr.,  who  had  aspirations  beyond  his  trade,  and 
who  occasionally  indulged  himself  in  portrait-painting.  He  had  even  visited  Loudon  and 
had  received  some  instruction  from  Benjamin  West,  avIio  had  set  him  to  copying  one  of  his 
own  xaictures — "  Cupid  Comi^laining  to  his  Mother  that  He  had  been  stung  by  a  Bee."  But 
Delanoy  never  plucked  up  courage  to  become  AA'holly  a  portrait-painter;  he  lived  and  died  a 
painter  of  signs.  Dunlap  says  he  had  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  colors  and  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  art,  and  wonders  why  he  was  not  employed  to  teach  him.  He  made 
his  acquaintance,  hoAvever,  and  frequented  his  workshop,  Avhere  on  one  occasion  he  Avas 
intrusted  Avitli  the  painting  of  a  likeness  of  Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood  for  a  sign.  Dunlap 
says  that  Delanoy  had  undertaken  to  paint  a  head  of  Sir  Samuel — one  of  the  lions  of  the  day 
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—but  fonnd  himself  i^iizzled  to  make  a  likeness  that  the  sailors  would  acknowledge.  In  his 
dilemma  the  artist  came  to  Dunlap,  who  took  Delanoy's  palette,  "  and  with  a  bold  brush 
dashed  in  the  red  face  and  hair,  long  nose  and  little  gray  eyes  of  the  naval  hero.  The  sign 
swung  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  Jack  tars."  Where  Dunlap  had  seen  the  admiral  does 
not  appear,  yet  he  says  he  painted  him  from  recollection.  He  adds  a  singular  statement: 
"A  more  inveterate  likeness  did  not  exist  in  Charles  Surface's  collection,  and  yet  I  have 
recognized  my  first  oil  portrait  somewhat  improved  in  the  British  portrait-gallery  [?]  under 
the  title  of  '  Lord  Hood.' "  In  the  catalogue  of  the  second  special  exhibition  of  national 
portraits  held  in  London  in  1867,  there  is  mentioned  a  portrait  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood  to  which 
no  artist's  name  is  attached,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  the  one  to  which  Dunlap  alludes. 
Portraits  of  the  admiral's  two  brothers,  both  of  them  admirals  also,  were  in  the  same  exhibi- 
tion— one  painted  by  Benjamin  West  and  the  other  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  default 
of  better  teaching,  Dunlap  was  put  by  his  father  with  one  William  Williams,  another  New 
Yorker  who  painted  portraits  in  crayon  and  pastel,  attempting  nothing  below  the  head  and 
shoulders.  He  made  what  are  called  speaking  likenesses,  and  would  have  had  plenty  of 
occupation  had  he  been  sober.  As  it  Avas,  he  disappeared  from  sight  after  he  had  given  his 
pupil  a  few  perfunctory  lessons  from  a  drawing-book,  and  Dunlap  was  left  to  his  own 
resources.  Procuring  a  box  of  crayons,  he  launched  his  bark  as  a  portrait-painter,  beginning 
with  his  father,  and  fleshing  his  maiden  sword  first  on  his  relations,  then  on  his  companions, 
and  finally  on  strangers,  whom  he  mulcted  at  three  guineas  a  head  and  seems  to  have  found 
willing  victims  in  plenty ! 

The  interest  we  have  in  Dunlap  is  certainly  not  derived  from  his  work  as  an  artist,  since 
he  painted  little  of  value,  but  he  was  one  of  the  influences  that  worked  to  create  an  interest 
in  art  in  this  country ;  and  had  he  left  us  nothing  but  his  book,  he  would  have  deserved 
respectful  notice  in  such  a  sketch  as  we  are  attemj)ting.  He  had  wide  experience  in  all  that 
was  going  on  in  his  time  here  at  home  in  the  world  of  art ;  there  were  few  men  among  the 
artists  whom  he  did  not  know,  or  know  about,  and  among  a  swarm  of  mediocrities,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  have  been  at  least  as  good  as  the  best.  It  is  certainly  not  captious  to  say  that 
of  the  names  Dunlaj)  has  recorded,  but  few  are  of  intrinsic  importance.  But  history  takes 
uote  of  small  things  as  well  as  large,  and  in  trying  to  account  for  the  growth  of  art  in  our 
country,  we  want  all  the  facts  we  can  get  hold  of.  Every  artist  who  came  here  or  who  was 
born  here  was  a  seed  of  influence.     Some  other  artist  owed  his  being,  as  an  artist,  to  him, 
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either  directly,  by  liis  teaching  or  example,  or  indirectly,  by  the  sight  of  Jiis  works.  And 
though  perhaps  neither  he  nor  those  whom  he  influenced,  nor  yet  those  of  the  third  remove, 
may  have  attained  to  high  rank,  yet  each  added  a  stone  to  the  structure  and  helped  to  bring 
on  the  good  day  when  something  substantial  shall  be  accomplished. 

The  rest  of  Dunlap's  life-story  is  a  record  of  wandering  to  and  fro  in  pursuit  of  the  means 
of  livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  a  profession  in  which  neither  his  character  nor  his  training 
had  fitted  him  to  achieve  distinction.  He  Avent  to  England  in  1784  and  stayed  there  for  three 
years,  ostensibly  studying  his  art  under  Benjamin  West  or  painting  portraits  on  his  own 
account,  but  by  his  own  confession  he  did  little  more  than  amuse  himself,  frittering  away  his 
time  with  boon  comi)anions  and  gaining  little  but  experience  by  all  his  expenditure  of  time 
and  of  the  money  that  it  would  seem  must  have  been  sent  him  from  home,  since  he  could 
have  earned  but  little  in  England.  He  returned  to  America,  was  married  and  married  very 
happily,  gave  up  painting  for  business,  speculated  as  a  theatrical  manager  and  became  bank- 
rupt, wrote  books  and  edited  a  magazine,  painted  portraits  whenever  the  opportunity  offered, 
and  withal,  in  spite  of  ups  and  downs,  managed  somehoAv  to  sui^pbrt  his  family,  assisted  every 
now  and  then  by  his  friends,  among  whom  he  certainly  counted  many  of  the  men  of  whom 
we  have  most  reason  to  be  proud.  Irving  and  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  Dr.  David  Hosack, 
Fennimore  Cooper,  Dr.  John  Francis,  William  C.  Byrant,  Charles  King — all  the  names  asso- 
ciated in  the  history  of  New  York  with  art  and  literature  and  culture  in  general  are  found 
in  the  list  of  the  friends  of  William  Dunlap;  and  to  an  American  no  small  part  of  the 
pleasure  we  find  in  reading  his  gossipping,  rambling  book,  is  the  constant  cropping  up  of  old 
familiar  names  long  hoarded  in  the  "  wallet  at  Time's  back,  wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion," 
but  which  here  seem  to  live  again  for  the  moment  and  speak  to  us.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  life,  in  1821,  Dunlap,  incited  by  the  success  that  had  attended  the  exhibition  of  the 
pictures  painted  by  West,  Copley,  and  Trumbull,  but  particularly  by  the  "  Christ  Rejected  " 
and  the  "Death  on  the  Pale  Horse"  of  West,  determined  to  paint  a  large  picture  for  exhibi- 
tion in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  country,  and  oddly  enough  not  only  took  the  same  subject 
chosen  by  West  in  his  "Christ  Rejected,"  even  keeping  the  name,  but  confesses  to  the 
borrowing  of  several  figures  from  that  picture — figures  which  he  afterward  replaced  by  others 
of  his  own  invention  when  West's  picture  was  sent  over  to  this  country.  Dunlap  says  very 
cheerfully  that  the  figures  he  substituted  for  those  borrowed  from  West  were  far  inferior  to 
the  originals.    His  first  venture  being  moderately  successful,  he  followed  it  by  others,  paint- 
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iug  a  "  Beariug  of  tlie  Cross  "  and  a  "  Calvary."  These  pictures  were  sent  about  the  country 
in  the  charge  of  an  agent,  and  although  the  profits  were  small  as  we  should  reckon  profits  in 
these  days,  they  were  not  discouraging,  and  bad  as  the  pictures  doubtless  were,  they  did 
good,  no  doubt,  in  at  least  keeping  the  door  open  until  something  better  should  arrive.  Nor 
do  we  seriously  believe  that  with  all  their  faults  they  were  so  greatly  inferior  to  the  "  Christ 
before  Pilate,"  and  the  "  Crucifixion,"  and  "  Columbus  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  and 
"  JMilton  and  his  Daughters,"  about  which  we  blow,  or  have  blown,  so  many  trumpets  in  our 
own  day. 

Dunlap  died  in  New  York  in  1839,  five  years  after  the  appearance  of  his  book,  which 
was  published  by  himself,  by  subscription,  as  he  says  he  wished  to  retain  all  the  profit  for 
himself.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  venture  was  successful  in  his  life-time,  but,  since  his 
death,  the  book,  which  is  long  out  of  print,  has  ]:)ecome  a  rare  and  much-sought-for  work  and 
commands  a  good  price  in  the  market. 

Leaving  the  chronicler  for  the  present,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  we  take  up  the  suc- 
cession of  artists  with  the  next  important  name  to  that  of  Watson,  John  Smybert. 

It  is  possible  that  John  Smybert  was  not  superior  to  Watson  as  a  painter,  but  owing  to 
circumstances  he  had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  arts  of  his  adopted  country.  He  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1684,  one  year  before  Watson.  "  He  served  an  apprenticeship,"  says  Dunlap, 
"  with  a  common  house -painter,"  but  made  his  way  to  London,  hoping  to  better  his  fortunes. 
At  first  he  was  obliged  to  work  for  the  coach-painters,  but  in  those  days  of  sumptuous  turn- 
outs, when  coaches  and  sedan-chairs  were  adorned  with  profuse  gilding  and  pictured  panels, 
a  man  with  any  artistic  taste  had  abundant  opportunity  to  exercise  it,  and  not  a  few  cele- 
brated names  have  graduated  from  the  humble  school  of  the  coach-painter  and  the  sign- 
painter.  Smybert  must  have  shown  some  talent,  for  he  obtained  orders  for  copying  pictures 
from  the  dealers,  and  then  became  a  student  in  his  spare  hours  at  the  Academy.  With 
Scotch  thrift  he  laid  by  enough  money  to  take  him  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  three  years  in 
copying  pictures,  and  on  his  return  to  London  found  plenty  of  employment.  He  was  not 
destined,  however,  to  settle  tamely  down  to  money-making.  He  became  interested  in  Bishop 
Berkeley's  scheme  for  erecting  a  college  in  the  Bermudas,  "for  the  education  of  heathen 
children  in  Christian  duties  and  civil  knowledge,"  and  as  the  good  bishop  was  looking  about 
for  professors  in  the  various  arts  to  help  him  in  founding  his  college,  he  invited  Smybert  to 
accompany  him  as  a  professor  of   art.     The  bishop  had  been  promised  a  grant  from  the 
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crown,  and  he  came  over  with  Smybert  to  this  country  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  money. 
He  bought  a  farm  at  Newport,  "Rhode  Island,  and  lived  there  for  two  years,  but  the  king 
died,  and  the  scheme  falling  through,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  leaving  Smybert  behind  him, 
who  went  to  Boston,  wdiere,  says  Horace  Walpole,  to  whom  we  owe  what  little  we  know  of 
this  artist,  "  he  succeeded  to  his  wish,  and  married  a  woman  with  a  considerable  fortune, 
whom  he  left  a  widow  with  two  children  in  1751.  Smybert's  wife  was  a  Miss  Mary  Williams, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Williams,  who  for  fifty  years  was  the  master  of  the  Boston  Latin  school, 
at  that  time  a  position  of  importance  only  second  to  that  of  president  of  Harvard  College. 
This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  his  relation  to  Berkeley,  indicates  that  the  artist  enjoyed 
a  good  social  position  in  the  community.  But  few  of  Smybert's  portraits  are  known,  and  it 
is  likely  that  not  a  few  of  those  attributed  to  him  are  by  other  hands.  Those  known  to  be  his 
show  but  little  artistic  merit.  They  are  formal  in  arrangement  and  hard  in  execution.  The 
most  interesting  is  the  portrait-group  of  Bishop  Berkeley  and  his  family  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Yale  College.  This  picture  is  thus  described  in  a  letter  from  Professor  Good- 
rich, of  Yale  College,  to  Dunlap :  "  It  is  nine  feet  long  and  six  wide,  and  represents  Bishop 
Berkeley  as  standing  at  one  end  of  a  table,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  He  appears  to  be  in  deep  thought,  his  eyes  slightly  raised ;  one  hand  resting  on  a 
folio  volume  (a  copy  of  Plato,  his  favorite  author),  which  stands  on  the  table  before  him.  He 
is  engaged  in  dictating  to  his  amanuensis  (who  is  seated  at  the  other  end  of  the  table)  part  of 
his  'Minute  Philosopher,'  which  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  during  his  residence  at 
Newport.  The  figure  of  the  amanuensis,  which  is  an  uncommonly  fine  one,  represents  Sir 
James  Dalton.  Miss  Handcock,  and  Mrs.  Berkeley  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  are  seated  on 
one  side  the  table,  whose  tAvo  ends  are  occupied  in  the  manner  just  described,  while  Mr. 
James  and  a  gentleman  of  NeAvport  named  John  Moflfat  stand  behind  the  ladies.  The 
painter  has  placed  himself  in  the  rear,  standing  by  a  pillar,  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand;  and 
beyond  him  opens  a  very  beautiful  water-scene  with  woods  and  headlands,  the  original  of 
which  probably  once  existed  on  the  shores  of  the  Narragansett  Bay."  Dr.  Dwight,  the  late 
president  of  the  college,  to  Avhom  we  owe  the  discovery  and  rescue  of  this  picture,  unaccount- 
ably neglected  by  the  person  into  whose  possession  it  had  fallen,  used  to  say  that  the  sketch 
of  this  picture  was  originally  made  at  sea  and  was  enlarged  and  finished  at  Newport. 

The  art  of  Smybert  was,  as  we  have  said,  not  of  a  very  high  quality.     Even  in  the 
Berkeley  family-piece  it  hardly  rises  above  the  level  of  mechanism.     But  the  service  he 
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rendered  lis  was  in  being  an  artist  at  all.  He  prepared  the  way  for  others,  and  if  he  could 
not  paint  original  ]pictures  of  much  merit,  he  in  a  measiire  supplied  that  defect  by  the  copies 
of  works  by  good  painters  which  he  had  made  while  in  Italy  and  which,  Avith  a  number  of 
casts  from  the  antique,  he  had  brought  with  him  to  this  country.  One  of  his  sons  was 
Nathaniel  Smybert,  who  studied  painting  Avith  his  father,  and  is  said  to  have  given 
promise,  but  he  died  young,  and  imless  the  portrait  of  Lovell  in  the  Commons  Hall  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  be  by  him,  although  it  is  usually  attributed  to  his  father,  we  have  nothing- 
left  by  which  to  judge  him.  The  true  heir  to  Smybert's  place  was  an  American  born,  John 
Singleton  Copley,  who,  if  he  did  not,  as  Dunlap  hints,  actually  learn  his  art  of  Smybert, 
probably  had  access  to  his  studio,  and  saw  there  the  copies  of  Italian  pictures  and  the  casts 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  One  of  these  copies,  that  of  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio, 
by  Van  Dyck,  had  the  singular  good  fortune  of  serving  as  a  model  and  a  stimulus  to  three  of 
our  early  painters — to  Copley,  to  Trumbull,  and  to  Alls  ton.  It  is  the  only  one  of  Smybert's 
copies  known  to  us,  and  considering  how  well  it  is  done,  it  causes  us  to  wonder  that 
Smybert's  original  work  should  be  so  Avanting  in  the  qualities  of  ease  of  manner  and  of  good 
coloring  that  characterize  it.  It  hangs  in  the  Commons-Hall  of  Harvard  College,  and  is  ajjpar- 
ently  in  as  good  condition  as  when  it  was  admired  as  a  masterpiece  by  Trumbull  and  by 
AUston  nearly  a  century  ago. 


JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLEY,  the  tirst  artist  of  merit  born  on  American  soil,  was  the  son 
of  parents  of  English  descent,  avIio  came  to  this  country  from  Ireland  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  father,  Richard  Copley,  was  descended  from  some  member  of 
the  family  of  Coj^ley  in  Yorkshire,  who  had  emigrated  to  Ireland;  the  mother,  Mary 
Singleton,  was  of  a  good  family  of  County  Clare,  descended  from  the  Singletons  of  Lanca- 
shire. The  original  families  of  Copley  and  Singleton  still  exist  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
where  they  are  classed  among  the  gentry.  John  Singleton  Copley  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1737.  In  1748  his  mother,  left  a  widow,  married  Peter  Pelham,  and  this  marriage  had  no 
doubt  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  future  artist,  since  his  step-father,  besides  his 
profession  of  land-surveyor,  was  a  passable  painter  of  jportraits  and  a  mezzotint  engraver  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit  for  that  time.    Mr.  Augustus  Thorndike  Perkins,  in  his  "  Memoir 
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of  Copley,"  prefixed  to  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  his  works,  gives  the  names  of  a  number  of 
Pelham's  sitters  and  cites  several  of  his  engravings.  Mr.  Perkins  says:  "There  are  some 
reasons  for  thinking  that  Pelham  was  the  instructor  of  several  of  the  engravers  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  most  probably  taught  his  step-son  Copley  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  while 
his  example  must  have  been  of  timely  service  in  fostering  such  tastes  as  the  child  may  have 
shown.  The  household  of  Peter  Pelham  was,  perhaps,  the  only  place  in  New  England  where 
painting  and  engraving  were  the  predominant  pursuits."  Mr.  Pelham,  we  are  told,  was  well 
acquainted  vrith  Smybert,  and  as  he  was  the  only  painter  of  eminence  living  in  Boston  at 
that  time,  it  is  likely  enough  that  Copley,  who  was  a 
boy  of  fourteen  when  Smybert  died,  and  eleven  when 
his  mother  married  Mr.  Pelham,  may  have  at  least  visited 
the  studio  of  the  older  artist  and  had  his  nascent  fancy 
quickened  by  the  pictures  collected  there.  Once  fairly 
launched  as  an  artist,  Copley  made  rapid  advances  in  his 
profession,  and  was  soon  the  leading  portrait-painter  in 
Boston.  In  1769,  when  he  was  about  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  he  married  Susan,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Clarke, 
a  distinguished  merchant  of  Boston,  and  in  1771  Trum- 
bull, then  a  young  student  at  Harvard,  visited  Copley  and 
found  him  living  in  a  beautiful  house  fronting  the  Com- 
mon. Trumbull  describes  the  artist  as  dressed  in  a  suit  of  J.  s.  copley. 
crimson  velvet  laced  with  gold,  and  with  everything  handsome  about  him.  And  Copley  him- 
self writes  that,  considering  the  size  of  the  town,  he  was  earning  a  very  comfortable  income  by 
his  profession.  The  land  on  which  Copley's  house  stood  and  which  he  owned,  consisted  of 
about  eleven  acres,  and  it  was  situated  in  what  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  could  his  descendants  have  retained  possession  of  it,  they  would  have  been  now 
enormously  wealthy.  About  the  year  1775  Copley  sent  a  picture  to  England  consigned  to 
his  countryman,  Benjamin  West,  for  exhibition  at  Somerset  House.  The  picture  Avas  a 
portrait  of  Henry  Pelham,  Copley's  half-brother,  the  only  child  of  his  mother  by  Mr.  Pelham, 
and  it  represented  him  as  playing  with  a  tame  squirrel.  No  letter  was  sent  with  the  picture, 
nor  did  West  know  from  whom  or  from  whence  it  came,  but  from  the  pine-wood  frame  on 
which  it  was  stretched,  and  from  the  squirrel,  a  species  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  America,  he 
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judged  it  to  be  from  this  side  the  water,  and  it  was  considered,  so  good  a  work  that  the  rule 
requiring  that  no  picture  shoukt  be  liung  that  was  not  accompanied  by  the  artist's  name  was 
dispensed  with.  In  consequence  of  the  favor  witli  which  this  picture  was  received,  Copley 
determined  to  follow  West's  example  and  seek  his  fortune  in  England.  He  left  America  in 
1774,  and  never  returned.  His  wife  and  their  three  children,  accompanied  by  her  father  and 
mother,  folloAved  him  in  1775.  In  the  year  that  elapsed  between  his  OAvn  arrival  and  that  of 
his  family  he  visited  Italy  in  company  with  his  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Izzard,  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  whose  portraits  he  afterward  painted — the  excellent  picture 
exhibited  in  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  Washington  Centennial  in  1889.  These  portraits 
were  painted  in  Rome,  but  it  is  said  that  Copley  gave  up  the  time  required  for  them  with 
great  unwillingness,  so  eager  was  he  to  devote  every  minute  to  the  study  of  the  pictures  in 
the  famous  galleries.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  remember  that  as  his  son, 
afterward  Lord  Lyndhurst,  wrote,  "  he  never  saw  a  decent  picture,  except  his  own,  until 
he  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age."  In  fact,  he  was  thirty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  this 
visit  to  Italy,  and  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a  good  picture  at  home.  He  was, 
as  his  son  wrote,  entirely  self-taught,  and  considering  the  excellence  he  attained  without  the 
advantages  of  early  training,  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not  the  opportunity, 
when  young,  of  familiarizing  himself  with  better  models  than  the  wooden  portraits  of 
Smybert  and  Blackburn.  Yet  when  we  consider  the  case  of  West,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
another  English  and  American  artist  of  the  time,  who  had  all  the  opportunities  that  Copley 
missed,  and  yet  never  approached  him  in  excellence,  we  may  well  doubt  whether,  after  all, 
Copley  would  have  done  more  than  he  did  had  he  been  used  to  seeing  good  pictures  from  his 
youth.  His  manner  was  his  OAvn,  born  as  much  from  his  personal  character  as  from  his 
opportunities,  and  it  is  no  doubt  better  to  have  him  as  he  is,  with  all  his  defects,  amply  out- 
weighed by  his  merits,  than  to  have  had  a  reflection,  however  admirable,  of  some  other  and 
greater  painter. 

Two  years  after  his  arrival  in  England,  in  1777,  Copley  was  made  an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  1783  he  became  an  Academician.  His  brush  was  in  great  demand. 
He  was  paid  five  hundred  guineas  to  paint  a  family  group  of  six:  persons,  and  we  are  told  it 
is  likely  there  are  as  many  portraits  by  him  in  England  as  there  are  in  America.  He  painted 
three  of  the  children  of  George  III.  in  a  picture  now  in  Buckingham  Palace,  and  he  obtained 
great  popularity  by  his  paintings  of  contemporary  events  of  national  importance.     He  was 
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commissioned  by  the  Common  Council  of  London  to  commemorate  the  siege  and  relief  of  Gib- 
raltar under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Elliott,  afterward  Lord  Heathfield,  whose  portrait  by 
Reynolds  has  been  described  here  (ante,  p.  33),  and  he  filler]  the  commission  by  the  picture 
now  in  the  ISTational  Gallery.  Another  commission  from  Alderman  Boydell,  was  the 
"  Death  of  Major  Pierson,"  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  bought  at  the  sale  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  pictures,  and  still  another  of  these  historical  subjects  is  the  "Death  of 
Lord  Chatham,"  no^r  in  the  National  Gallery,  presented  by  Lord  Liverpool,  the  minister 
under  whom  the  gallery  was  founded.  These  pictures,  well  composed  and  carefully  painted, 
excited  a  wide-spread  po^jular  interest  by  the  number  of  portraits  they  contained,  all  painted 
from  life  with  great  attention  to  accuracy.  Another  work  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  less 
historical  interest  to  that  generation  or  to  ours,  was  the  "  Charles  I.  demanding  the  Arrest  of 
the  Five  Members."  Copley's  daughter,  Mrs.  Gardener  Greene,  remembered  that  when  her 
father  was  preparing  to  paint  this  picture,  commissioned  by  certain  gentlemen  of  Boston,  she 
was  driven  with  him  in  a  post-chaise  over  a  considerable  part  of  England,  visiting  every 
house  in  which  a  i^ortrait  of  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  known  to  exist.  This 
desire  for  accuracy  is  characteristic  of  Copley,  and  it  certainly  gives  great  additional  value  to 
his  pictures  of  whatever  kind.  Contrary  to  the  jsractice  of  Reynolds  and  his  school,  he 
always  faithfully  adhered  to  the  actual  costume  of  his  sitter,  and  seemed  not  to  be  afraid  of 
missing  j)icturesqueness  by  this  adherence  to  truth.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  lived  at  a  time 
Avhen  the  dress  of  men  still  retained  a  certain  elegance,  and  when  a  taste  for  rich  materials, 
embroidered  silks,  velvets,  lace,  and  filigree  buttons  was  by  no  means  despised  even  by 
statesmen.  So  fond  was  Copley  of  painting  the  details  of  dress  and  ornament,  and  so 
cleverly  did  he  imitate — though  always  with  a  certain  hardness — the  texture  of  his  stuffs, 
that  some  one  has  called  him  "  an  inspired  silk  merchant."  Yet  he  by  no  means  neglected 
the  faces  of  his  sitters,  and  he  also  painted  their  hands  with  great  care.  In  fact,  the  spectator 
must  forget  the  skilful  painter  of  material  in  studying  the  strongly-marked  characterization 
of  the  sitter,  whether  Copley  were  painting  man  or  woman.  The  satin  and  lace  of  "  Madam 
Boylston,"  cannot  eclipse  the  benevolent  energy  of  the  old  lady's  face,  and  of  the  portraits  by 
Copley  that  enrich  the  Commons  Hall  of  Harvard  College,  we  think  it  must  fairly  be  allowed 
that  they  are  the  work  of  a  born  portrait-painter,  and  that,  as  a  whole,  they  have  never  been 
surpassed  even  in  j)ictorial  qualities  by  those  of  his  countrymen  who  have  come  after  him. 
They  are  certainly,  for  those  who  cherish  the  memory  of  the  old  days  and  who  value  the 
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traits  that  marked  the  early  society  of  Boston,  a  most  valuable  legacy,  nor  is  there  any  young 
artist  who  may  not  learn  something  of  value  in  his  art  by  the  study  of  this  earliest  of  our 
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painters.    For  ourselves,  we  care  more  for  the  pictures  painted  by  Copley  before  he  left  home 
than  for  those  painted  in  England,  in  spite  of  the  ameliorations  in  the  hardness  of  his  manner 
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brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  English  school  and  by  his  study  of  the  older  painters. 
There  is  a  raciness,  an  individuality  about  the  earlier  works,  an  independence  of  manner  that 
came  of  a  vital  interest  felt  by  the  artist  in  his  art,  a  determination  to  succeed  in  spite  of 
obstacles,  to  find  out  his  Avay  for  himself,  that  disappears  when  he  merged  himself  in  the 
crowd  of  Royal  Academicians,  and  painted  pictures  of  subjects  that  were  dictated  to  him  by 
commercial  motives  with  the  sole  aim  of  pleasing  the  public.  In  Boston  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, we  may  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  possession  of  a  portrait  of  an  ancestor 
painted  by  Copley  will  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinction.  It  is  a  distinction  to  have  been 
painted  by  the  first  American  artist,  especially  by  one  so  skilful  as  Copley,  and  who  owed  so 
little  to  the  example  of  others.  And  it  is  a  distinction  for  any  community  that  it  should 
cherish  so  faithfully  and  loyally  the  memory  and  the  Avork  of  a  native  artist  as  Boston  does 
the  memory  and  the  work  of  Copley.  As  is  well  known,  his  eldest  son  took  up  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  London,  and  by  his  own  ability  rose  from  post  to  post  of  honorable  distinction, 
until  he  became  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  He  valued 
the  memory  of  his  father,  and  took  pains  to  collect  all  his  pictures  that  in  any  way  came 
within  his  reach,  and  hung  them  in  his  home.  At  his  death  they  were  dispersed,  and  while 
some  of  them  returned  to  this  country,  others,  more  xjarticularly  those  relating  to  English 
history,  were  bought  in  England.  Copley  died  in  England  in  1815,  and  was  buried  at 
Croydon  Church,  near  London,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  In  his 
memoir,  Mr.  Perkins  says  that  Copley's  works  in  this  country  consist  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  oil-paintings,  thirty-five  crayons,  and  fourteen  miniatures  that  are  known.  It  is 
probable  that  the  number  is  even  greater  than  this. 

The  examples  which  we  give  of  Copley's  art  are  his  "  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Boylston," 
his  "  Brook  Watson  Rescued  from  a  Shark,"  and  his  "  Portrait-group  of  his  own  Family." 
The  "  Mrs.  Boylston,"  one  of  the  best  of  the  artist's  portraits  of  women,  hangs  in  the  Com- 
mons Room  of  Harvard  College,  where  several  other  excellent  examples  of  his  art  are  to  be 
seen:  the  full-length  portrait  of  John  Adams,  painted  in  London  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1783 ;  two  portraits  of  Nicholas  Boylston  and  one  of  Thomas  Boylston,  the  husband  of 
the  lady  whose  picture  we  give — all  four  painted  in  America,  and  giving  a  high  idea  of 
Copley's  native  talent.  If  in  his  pictures  painted  before  he  had  seen  a  single  masterpiece  in 
his  art,  or  even  a  respectable  example  of  it,  we  are  troubled  with  a  certain  hardness  and 
foi-mality,  it  is  plain,  from  the  many  details  of  his  character  and  disposition  that  have  been 
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recorded,  that  these  defects  were  not  entirely  owing  to  a  want  of  early  training,  but  are  tlie 
natnral  outcome  of  his  personality.  Something  of  the  hardness  we  observe,  the  metallic 
texture  of  his  stuff,  and  the  sharp  division  of  his  lights  and  shadows — though  even  here 
much  may  be  due  to  the  ever  unequal  action  of  the  chemistry  of  time — are  to  be  accounted 
for  by  his  early  training  as  an  engraver  under  his  ste]p-f ather  Pelham ;  but  no  doubt  he  saw 
things  as  he  i^ainted  them.  The  prose  of  facts  had  more  charm  for  him  than  the  poetry  of 
appearances.  He  drew  and  studied  with  an  assiduity  that  never  wearied  himself,  although 
it  often  wearied  his  model,  and  the  reader  may  be  amused  by  one  or  two  anecdotes  communi- 
cated to  Dunlap  by  the  painter.  Colonel  Henry  Sargent,  that  illustrate  this  characteristic  trait. 
On  one  occasion  Gilbert  Stuart  visited  Copley's  studio,  and  "  Copley  asked  him  to  stand  for 
him,  that  he  might  paint  a  bit  of  a  ruffle-shirt  that  stuck  out  of  his  bosom.  Not  thinking 
that  it  would  take  more  than  a  few  minutes,  Stuart  complied.  But  after  standing  a  long 
time,  and  growing  uneasy,  Copley  began  to  ajjologize.  '  No  consequence  at  all,'  said  Stuart. 
'  I  beg  you  would  finish — do  all  you  can  to  it  now,  for  this  is  the  last  time  you  ever  get  me 
into  such  a  scrai^e.'  Copley's  manner,"  continues  Col.  Sargent,  "though  his  pictures  have 
great  merit,  was  very  mechanical.  He  painted  a  very  beautiful  head  of  my  mother,  who  told 
me  that  she  sat  to  him  fifteen  or  sixteen  times !  six  hours  at  a  time ! !  and  that  once  she  had 
been  sitting  to  him  for  many  hours,  when  he  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  but  requested 
that  she  would  not  move  from  her  seat  during  his  absence.  She  had  the  curiosity,  however, 
to  peep  at  the  picture,  and  to  her  astonishment  she  found  it  all  rubbed  out. "  West  told 
Leslie  that  Copley  was  the  most  tedious  of  all  painters.  "AVhen  painting  a  portrait  he  used 
to  match  with  his  palette-knife  a  tint  for  every  part  of  the  face,  whether  in  light,  shadow,  or 
reflection.  This  occupied  himself  and  his  sitter  a  long  time  before  he  touched  the  canvas. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  portrait  compositions  is  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  represents  a 
group  of  the  royal  children  playing  in  a  garden  with  dogs  and  parrots.  It  Avas  painted  at 
Windsor,  and  during  the  operation,  the  children,  the  dogs,  and  the  parrots  became  equally 
wearied.  The  persons  who  were  obliged  to  attend  them  Avhile  sitting  complained  to  the 
queen,  the  queen  complained  to  the  king,  and  the  king  complained  to  Mr.  West,  who  had 
obtained  the  commission  for  Copley.  Mr.  West  satisfied  his  majesty  that  Copley  must  be 
allowed  to  proceed  in  his  own  way,  and  that  any  attempt  to  hurry  him  might  be  injurious  to 
the  picture,  which  would  be  a  very  fine  one  when  done."  Leslie  also  communicated  to 
Dunlap  a  still  more  amusing  example  of  Copley's  deliberate  way  of  painting:  the  anecdote  is 
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also  foiiiid  witli  some  unimportant  variations  in  Allan  Cunningham.  "  It  is  said  a  gentleman 
emi:)loyed  liim  to  paint  his  family  in  one  large  j)ictare,  but  during  its  progress  the  gentle- 
man's wife  died  and  he  married  again.  Copley  was  now  obliged  to  obliterate  all  that  was 
painted  of  the  first  wife,  and  place  her  in  the  clouds  in  the  character  of  an  angel,  while  her 
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successor  occupied  her  place  on  earth.  But  lo !  she  died  also,  and  the  picture  proceeded  so 
slowly  as  to  allow  the  husband  time  to  console  himself  with  a  third  wife.  When  the  picture 
was  completed,  therefore,  the  gentleman  had  two  wives  in  heaven  and  one  on  earth;  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  children.  The  price,  which  was  proportioned  to  the  labor  bestowed  on 
the  picture,  was  disputed  by  the  employer,  who  alleged  that  the  picture  ought  to  have  been 
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completed  before  liis  domestic  changes  had  rendei-ed  the  alterations  and  additions  necessary. 
Copley  went  to  law  with  him,  and  nis  son,  now  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  who  was  just  admitted  to 
the  bar,  gained  his  father's  cause." 

"  The  Copley  Family  Group "  is  at  present  in  the  keeping  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Pine  Arts,  where  it  has  been  placed  by  the  owner,  Mr.  Charles  Amory,  of  Boston,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  permission  to  copy  it.  This  picture,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  greater 
warmth  and  softness  than  are  commonly  met  with  in  Copley's  work,  was  painted  soon  after 
he  had  established  himself  in  his  English  home,  and  represents  himself  and  his  wife,  his  four 
children,  and  his  wife's  father,  Mr.  Richard  Clarke.  Mrs.  Copley,  a  young  and  handsome 
woman,  whose  portrait  the  artist  was  never  weary  of  introducing  into  his  pictures,  sits  on  a 
crimson  sofa,  fondly  caressing  her  infant  son,  the  future  lord  chancellor,  while  his  sister,  a 
child  hardly  a  year  younger,  pleads  for  her  share  of  the  embrace.  Mr.  Clarke  holds  on  his 
lap  the  youngest  child,  Jonathan,  an  infant  of  twelve  months,  who  died  early,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture  stands  the  eldest  child,  a  girl  dressed  in  the  long  muslin  frock  with 
its  sash  and  the  mob-cap  that  give  to  the  portraits  of  the  little  maidens  of  the  time  the 
look  of  their  grandmothers  seen  through  the^rong  end  of  the  spy-glass.  Behind  Mr.  Clarke 
stands  the  artist  himself,  leaning  upon  the  back  of  his  father-in-law's  chair  and  holding  a 
scroll  in  his  hand — the  paper,  jperhaps,  upon  which  he  has  been  sketching  his  picture.  At 
the  left  hand,  in  the  lower  corner,  is  a  child's  doll,  painted  with  easy  freedom  in  a  large 
way,  showing  that  Copley  knew  very  well  how  to  accommodate  his  pencil  to  its  task.  The 
background  of  this  delightful  picture  is  a  distant  sunny  landscape,  seen  between  framing 
shrubbery  which  agreeably  replaces  the  formal  curtain  that  was  so  commonly  employed  in 
such  compositions.  Copley  was  himself  much  attached  to  this  picture.  He  hung  it  in  his 
dining-room  over  the  mantel-piece,  where  it  remained  until  the  death  of  his  son.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  in  1863,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two.  On  the  disj)ersal  of  his  lordship's  paintings 
after  his  death,  this  picture  was  brought  to  this  country,  where  for  several  year's  it  was  the 
chief  ornament  in  the  hospitable  house  of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Amory.  The  picture  was 
sent  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  the  International  Exhibition  at  Manchester  in  1862,  by  the  partic- 
ular request  of  the  committee,  and  it  was,  as  it  well  deserved  to  be,  greatly  admired. 

"  The  Boy  and  the  Shark,"  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
commemorates  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Brook  Watson,  an  American  who  became  a  commis- 
sary in  the  British  army,  was  afterward  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  finally  Lord  Mayor  of 
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London.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  opposition  to  Ms  conntrymen. 
and  put  at  the  service  of  the  British  government  all  the  information  he  had  obtained  before 
he  deserted  the  American  side.  He  was  also  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  slave-trade,  and  Dunlap 
expresses  his  honest  indignation  that  Copley  should  have  employed  his  pencil  to  immortalize 
such  a  man.  The  worthy  chronicler's  anger  is,  however,  surely  undeserved  by  the  artist. 
Copley,  as  we  are  told  by  his  granddaughter,  was  a  fellow-passenger  with  Brook  Watson 


"BOY    RESCUED    FROM    A    SHARK." 

ENGRAVED    FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    J.    S.    COPLEY.  BY   PERMISSION    OF    THE    CENTURY    COMPANY 

when  he  went  to  England  in  1774-,  and  lie  probably  heard  from  him  on  shipboard  the  story  of 
his  adventure,  how,  when  bathing  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  his  foot  wa;s  bitten  off  by  a  shark 
and  he  was  with  difficulty  rescued,  a  seaman  killing  the  shark  with  a  boat-hook  just  as  it 
was  returning  to  the  attack.  This  story,  told  at  sea,  and  perhaps  l^rought  up  by  the  sight  of 
sharks  swimming  about  their  vessel,  made  no  doubt  a  deep  impression  on  Copley's  imagina- 
tion. He  probably  conceived  the  picture  in  his  mind  as  he  listened  to  the  story.  Just  when 
he  painted  it  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  seen  completed  in  his  studio  in  London  in  17S0, 

only  live  years  after  his  arrival  in  England  and  six  years  after  leaving  America.     Of  course 
Vol.  III.— U  in 
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at  that  time  Brook  Watson  had  done  none  of  the  reprehensible  things  with  which  he  was 
afterward  charged,  nor  did  Copley  connect  the  picture  with  his  name,  but  called  it  simply, 
"A  Yoiith  Rescued  from  a  Shark."  The  picture  is  marked  by  still  greater  hardness  of 
di'awing  and  dryness  in  the  color  than  is  usual  in  Copley's  work,  and  is  in  marked  contrast 
in  these  respects  with  the  "  Family  Group,"  painted  about  the  same  time.  This  may,  per- 
haps, be  accounted  for  in  some  measure  by  the  fact  that  the  picture  must  have  been  wholly 
invented  by  the  artist,  and  that  he  could  not  have  studied  his  models  in  the  actual  light 
required,  Avhile  in  the  "  Family  Group  "  he  was  at  his  ease  and  able  to  arrange  his  models  to 
suit  himself.  But  the  picture  is  certainly  a  striking  one.  The  terror  of  the  boy,  the  eager- 
ness of  his  rescuers,  the  energy  of  the  seaman  who  wields  the 
boat-hook,  and  the  swooping  of  the  shark  iipon  his  prey,  are 
depicted  with  real  power. 

When  Copley  arrived  in  England  in  1775,  Benjamin  AYest 
had  already  been  settled  there  eleven  years,  and  was  well 
established  in  his  profession.  West  was  born  in  Springfield, 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1738,  in  the  same  year  and 
in  the  same  month  with  Copley.  Like  Copley,  he  was  de- 
scended from  good  English  stock.  His  father,  John  West, 
says  John  Gait,  was  of  a  family  that  traced  its  ancestry  in  an 
unbroken  line  to  Lord  Delaware,  who  distinguished  himself 
BENJAMIN  WEST.  jn  the  wars  of  EdAvard  the  Third,  and  particularly  at  the  bat- 

tle of  Cressy  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Black  Prince.  In  thereig-n  of  Richard  the 
Second,  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  West  settled  at  Long-Cranston,  in  Buckinghamshire.  About  the 
year  1667  they  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Quakers,  and  Colonel  James  West,  the  friend  and 
companion  in  arms  of  John  Hampden,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  proselyte  of  the  family  to 
the  new  faith.  In  1669  they  emigrated  to  America.  At  the  time  when  this  important  step 
was  taken,  John  West,  afterward  the  father  of  Benjamin,  was  left  in  England  to  finish  his 
studies  begun  at  the  Quaker  Seminary  at  Uxbridge,  and  he  did  not  join  his  relatives  in 
America  until  1714.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  married  the  daughter  of  Thomaas  Pearson, 
who  was  the  close  friend  of  Penn.  Chester  County  was  named  by  Pearson,  with  Penn's  consent, 
after  Chester  in  England,  where  he  was  born,  and  on  finding  a  bountiful  spring  of  water  on 
the  field  where  he  built  his  home,  he  called  the  place  Springfield.     All  the  world  knows  the 
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pretty  legend  of  West's  earliest  attempt  at  painting;  how,  left  alone  at  six  years  of  age  witli 
his  sister's  baby  in  her  cradle,  whom  he  was  to  watch  while  the  mother  was  busied  about  the 
house,  the  boy  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  sleeping  infant  that,  seeing  at  hand  a 
piece  of  paper  with  pen  and  ink,  he  made  an  attempt  to  draw  the  baby's  portrait,  although  at 
that  time  he  had  never  seen  a  picture  of  any  kind,  nor  even  an  engraving.  "When  his  mother 
and  sister  returned  to  the  room  they  noticed  his  confusion,  for,  fearing  that  he  had  done 
wrong— as  he  certainly  knew  that  he  had  done  something  he  had  never  before  heard  of !— he 
had  endeavored  to  hide  the  paper.  But  his  mother  encouraged  him  to  bring  it  out,  and 
looking  at  it  with  surjDrise  and  pleasure,  she  exclaimed:  "  I  declare,  he  has  made  a  likeness  of 
little  Sally!  "  This  was  the  beginning  of  West's  career  as  an  artist.  The  flame  once  lighted 
could  not  be  extinguished,  and  altliougli  absolutely  deprived  at  first  of  the  means  of  work, 
and  without  external  stimulus  of  any  kind,  he  persevered  imtil  he  found  himself  in  the  way 
to  gratify  his  longing  to  be  an  artist. 

A  recent  English  writer  says  of  West  that  the  story  of  his  life  is  much  more  interesting 
than  his  art.  This  is  literally  true ;  and  when  we  read  that  story  we  are  confronted  with 
another  of  those  puzzling  combinations  Avhich  make  the  study  of  our  kind  so  piquant  in  its 
variety  and  its  apparent  want  of  consequence.  In  all  the  "  Lives  "  of  Vasari,  there  is  not  a 
more  individual,  more  i^oetic,  more  striking  story  than  that  of  West,  unless,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  that  of  Brunelleschi,  the  most  entertaining  of  them  all.  Any  one  reading  it  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  artist's  career,  would  certainly  exi^ect  to  find  it  leading  ujj  to 
great  exploits  in  the  field  of  art.  Surely  a  child  so  manifestly  ordained  to  the  work  of  an 
artist,  so  filled  with  the  divine  breath,  so  lofty  in  his  childish  aims,  so  ingenious  in  expedient, 
and  so  p)ersevering  in  his  determination — surely  from  such  a  youthful  promise  there  must 
come  an  extraordinary  fulfilment.  But,  no,  the  outcome  is  pure  commonplace,  a  bourgeois 
vulgarity  of  conception  unredeemed  by  any  dexterities  of  execution,  and  all  ending  in  an 
oblivion  from  which  there  can  never  be  an  awakening. 

The  story  of  West's  career  created  a  wide  interest  in  his  life-time,  and,  thanks  to  his 
first  biographer,  John  Gait,  his  name  was  early  surrounded  with  a  cloud  of  anecdotes  — 
partly  exaggerations  of  fact,  partly  pure  invention — through  which  it  was  for  a  long  time 
difiicult  to  distinguish  the  real  character  of  the  man.  As  has  already,  been  said,  the  title- 
page  of  Gait's  book  assures  us  that  the  book  is  composed  from  materials  furnished  by  the 
artist  himself,  but  it  is  plain  that  those  materials  have  been  much  dressed  up  by  Gait,  in 
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many  cases  to  sucli  a  degree  as  to  make  tliem  very  misleading.  In  1834  Dunlap's  "  History 
of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  tlie  United  States "  appeared,  and  in  the  sketch  of  West's  life 
which  it  contained,  the  stoi'y  is  told  at  last  in  a  clear,  nn varnished  way,  and  even 
when  divested  of  all  embroidery  is  one  that  mnst  always  prove  of  interest,  albeit  the 
performance  of  the  artist  who  is  the  subject  of  it  came,  as  we  have  already  said,  far 
short  of  the  sonnding  promise.  The  interest  of  the  story — that  part  of  it  which  may 
be  called  universal,  as  illustrating  the  natural  development  of  the  artistic  instinct,  in- 
dependent of  all  advantages— gathers  about  the  early  years  of  "West's  life,  before  he 
left  America  for  England.  In  England,  to  wliich  country  he  may  be  said,  but  for  the 
accident  of  birth,  to  have  really  belonged,  he  soon  fell  into  the  common  stream,  and  Avas 
only  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  great  body  of  artists  by  his  success.  There  was  noth- 
ing original,  either  in  his  way  of  painting  or  in  his  way  of  treating  his  subjects.  It  was  his 
personal  character,  combined  with  his  manners  and  his  tact,  together  with  the  interest  that 
was  naturally  felt  in  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  painter  born  in  so  rude  and  almost 
savage  a  state  of  society  as  that  of  America,  that  combined  to  distinguish  West.  With  no 
more  real  talent  than  he  possessed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  would  ever  have  been  heard  of 
had  he  been  born  and  brought  up  in  England.  At  home  West  had  painted  only  portraits. 
Acting  by  the  advice  and  with  the  assistance  of  friends,  he  had  established  himself  as  a 
portrait-painter  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  time  he  was  of  age  he  had  laid  by  enough  money 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  desire  to  visit  Italy  and  study  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
of  his  art.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that,  although  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  its  distance  from  any  centre  of  culture,  and  the  fact  that  the 
sect  of  the  Quakers  was  not  friendly  to  the  arts,  AVest's  opportunities  for  learning  the 
profession  he  had  chosen  were  small,  yet  he  met  with  no  opposition  from  any  quarter,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  found  everybody  anxious  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  The 
.stories  told  of  his  childhood— the  making  of  his  first  brush  of  hairs,  filched  from  the  tail  of 
the  family  cat,  and  of  colors  partly  obtained  from  the  Indians  and  partly  made  of  the  juice 
•of  berries,  are  interesting  as  showing  the  poverty  of  material  resources  that  hampered  his 
laeginnings ;  but  as  soon  as  his  youthful  talent  attracted  attention  his  wants  were  supplied 
in  a  measure.  One  friend  sent  him  a  box  of  colors ;  another  supplied  him  with  boards  of  poplar 
wood,  planed  and  smooothed,  for  painting;  and  another — l)ut  this  was  later — loaned  him  a 
Spanish  picture  caj)tured  in  a  Spanish  j)rize,  a  head  of  St.  Ignatius,  said  to  have  been  painted 
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by  Murillo-the  artist  to  whose  pencil  all  Spanish  pictures  sent  out  to  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies  in  that  day  were  attributed-and  probably  the  lirst  painting  by  any  practiced  Old 


'THETIS    BRINGING    THE    ARMOR    TO    ACHILLES." 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    BENJAMIN    WEST. 


World  hand  West  had  seen.     The  story  told  by  John  Gait  and  repeated  by  Cunningham,  of 
the  council  called  by  the  Quakers  of  Springfield  to  consider  the  question  whether  young  West, 
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as  a  member  of  the  body,  should  be  allowed  to  become  an  artist;  of  the  final  consent  given  by 
the  council  after  much  prayerful  deliberation;  and  of  the  solemn  benediction  of  the  lad  by  the 
whole  body  of  men  and  women  assembled,  the  men  all  kissing  him  in  turn  and  the  women 
laying  their  hands  upon  his  head  and  praying,  may  be  considered  as  a  fiction,  pure  and 
simple;  it  contradicts  all  the  rest  of  the  evidence  we  have  at  hand  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
young  artist  by  the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  They  welcomed  his  first  rude  efforts,  they 
sat  to  him  for  their  portraits  and  encouraged  him  in  every  way  possible,  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  early  efforts  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  of  his  crude  first  works  were  in  Dun- 
lap's  time— 1833— still  preserved  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  where  his  "Christ  Healing  in 
the  Temple  "  now  hangs.  But,  indeed,  the  fame  of  West  was,  as  we  have  said,  made  at  home, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  his  countrymen  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
details  of  his  after-life  are  not  important.  At  twenty-one  he  had  laid  by  enough  money  by 
his  portrait-painting  to  warrant  him  in  visiting  the  Old  World  for  study,  and  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  ship  loading  for  Leghorn  to  make  the  venture.  He  carried  good  letters  of  intro- 
duction with  him,  and  was  well  received  in  Italy,  where  the  facts  of  his  origin,  of  his  early 
proclivities  toward  art,  combined  with  his  handsome  person  and  the  native  dignity  of  his 
manners,  made  him  for  a  season  the  wonder  of  the  fashionable  drawing-rooms.  America  was 
then  far  more  than  three  thousand  miles  from  Europe,  and  the  best-educated  people  knew 
less  about  the  country  and  the  people  than  we  of  to-day  know  about  Central  Africa.  When 
West  was  introduced  to  Cardinal  Albani — who  was  blind— the  cardinal,  after  passing  his 
hands  over  the  face  of  his  visitor,  and  discovering  to  his  suip)rise  that  his  features  were 
regular,  asked  his  attendant  if  the  young  man  were  black  or  white.  And  on  being  told  that 
he  was  fair — "'  AVhat,"  said  the  swarthy  cardinal,  "  as  fair  as  I  ? "  He  was  taken  to  the  Vatican 
to  see  the  statue  of  the  Ai)ollo  Belvedere,  and  when  he  stood  before  it  he  exclaimed  with 
unconscious  simplicity:  "It  is  a  young  Mohawk  warrior."  The  mere  fact  that  this  and  a 
dozen  other  anecdotes  of  West  in  Italy  have  been  recorded,  shows  the  impression  he  made 
upon  this  learned  and  courtly  society,  satiated  with  their  own  perfections  and  more  eager 
than  the  Athenians  of  old  for  something  new.  West  was  to  the  drawing-rooms  of  Rome  in 
his  day  what  Joaquin  Miller  and  Buffalo  Bill  are  in  ours  to  the  noble  society  of  England. 
West's  father  had  Avritten  him  from  America  that  he  would  do  well  to  visit  England  before 
returning  home,  and  accordingly,  in  1763,  we  find  him  in  London.  He  had  passed  rapidly 
through  Pranrje,  and  had  made  only  a  short  stay  in  Paris,  where  naturally  he  found  little  to 
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attract  liim,  since  native  art  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  France  at  that  time,  and  tliere  were  no 
public  collections  of  any  importance.  In  London  lie  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  some  staunch 
American  friends  who  had  arrived  before  him,  and  they  welcomed  him  with  great  cordiality. 
He  had  brought  Avith  him  several  pictures  painted  in  Italj',  among  them  his  "  Cymon  and 
Iphigenia,"  "Angelica  and  Medoro,"  and  "  Pylades  and  Orestes."  He  exhibited  this  latter 
picture  in  his  own  house,  and  Dunlap  tells  us  that  a  writer  in  "  The  Percy  Anecdotes  '"—a 
once  famous  collection  of  stories — after  dilating  upon  the  curiosity  and  admiration  with 
which  the  picture  was  received,  proceeds :  "  But  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  story  is  that 
notwithstanding  all  this  vast  bustle  and  commendation  bestowed  uj)on  the  justly  admired 
picture,  by  which  Mr.  West's  servant  gained  upward  of  thirty  pounds  for  shomng  it,  no 
mortal  ever  asked  the  price  of  the  work,  or  so  much  as  offered  to  give  him  a  commission  to 
paint  any  other  subject.  Indeed,  there  was  one  gentleman  who  was  so  highly  delighted  with 
the  picture,  and  spoke  of  it  with  such  great  praise  to  his  father,  that  the  latter  immediately 
asked  him  the  reason  he  did  not  purchase  what  he  so  much  admired ;  when  he  answered, 
'  What  could  I  do  if  I  had  it  ?  You  would  not  surely  have  me  hang  up  a  modern  English 
picture  in  my  house,  unless  it  Avas  a  portrait  ? ' " 

While  this  anecdote  illustrates  well  enough  the  actual  state  of  public  feeling  toward  art 
]Dre  vailing  at  that  time  in  England,  there  was  ample  justification  for  it,  since,  outside  of 
portraiture,  there  was  but  little  art  of  value  produced  in  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Hogarth  died  in  1764,  the  year  after  West's  arrival,  and  no  one  was  left 
to  compete  with  him  in  his  attempt  to  emulate  the  art  of  Raphael.  His  only  rival  was  Barry, 
and  Barry,  Avitli  far  more  poetry,  albeit  of  a  rude  sort,  in  his  composition  than  West,  had 
nothing  of  West's  sobriety  and  tact,  qualities  which  had  far  more  to  do  with  his  later  success 
than  his  painting.  Encouraged  by  the  applause  his  "  Pylades  and  Orestes "  had  won  for 
him,  even  though  his  purse  were  none  the  richer  for  it.  West  sent  his  "  Cymon  and  Iphi- 
genia "  and  his  "Angelica  and  Medoro  "  to  the  exhibition  at  Spring  Gardens.  This  appeal  to 
the  public  was  almost  immediately  successful.  He  received  commissions  from  Dr.  NeAvton 
and  from  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  For  the  former  he  painted  the  "  Parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache;"  for  the  latter,  "The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son;"  and  Lord  Rockingham 
tempted  him  with  the  offer  of  a  permanent  engagement.  On  a  salary  of  seven  hundred 
pounds  a  year  he  was  to  fill  his  country-house  in  Yorkshire  Avith  historical  pictures.  By  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  West  declined  this  offer.     They  advised  him  to  confide  in  the  public. 
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Yet  lie  was  soon  to  find  in  the  king,  George  III.,  a  more  profitable  client  than  either  the 
iniblic  or  Lord  Rockingham.  At  all  events,  he  had  determined  to  remain  in  England,  since 
he  had  the  sense  to  perceive  that  fortune  and  reputation  awaited  him  there,  while  in  America, 
at  that  time,  he  could  hope  for  neither. 

The  circumstance  of  his  introduction  to  the  king,  which  was  the  beginning  of  his  fortune, 
is  told  by  Gait,  and  the  anecdote  gives  so  pleasant  a  notion  of  the  monarch,  then  a  young 
man  of  twenty-eight,  born  in  the  same  year  with  West,  that  Ave  think  to  oblige  the  reader  by 
briefly  relating  it.  We  must  premise  by  explaining  that  the  subject  of  the  picture  had  been 
suggested  to  West  by  Dr.  Drummond,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  avIio  often  invited  West  to 
his  table,  and  who  one  day  after  dinner  brought  up  the  story  of  Agrippina  bringing  home 
the  ashes  of  Germanicus,  which  he  said  he  had  been  thinking  a  good  subject  for  a  picture. 
He  then  sent  his  son  to  the  library  for  the  volume  of  Tacitus  where  the  story  is  told,  and 
while  the  boy  at  his  request  read  it  aloud,  the  archbishop  commented  upon  it,  and  explained 
to  the  artist  how  he  thought  it  should  be  represented.  West  was  pleased  with  the  subject 
and  painted  the  picture.  When  it  was  finished  it  was  carried,  by  the  king's  permission,  to 
the  palace,  and  West  was  invited  to  come  with  the  archbishop  and  present  it  to  the  king  and 
the  queen.  After  it  had  been  examined  and  admired  by  both  their  majesties,  the  king  said 
to  AVest  that  he  had  in  mind  another  subject  drawn  from  classical  history,  which  he  thought 
would  please  him.  This  was  "  The  Final  Departure  of  Regulus  from  Rome."  "  Don't  you 
think,"  he  said  to  West,  "  it  would  make  a  fine  picture  ? "  The  artist  replied  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  fine  subject.  "  Then,"  said  the  king,  "  yen  shall  paint  it  for  me  ; "  and  ringing 
the  bell  in  the  same  moment,  ordered  the  attendant  who  answered  to  bring  him  the  volume  of 
Livy  in  which  the  event  is  related,  observing  to  the  queen,  in  a  sprightly  manner,  that  the 
archbishop  had  made  one  of  his  sons  read  to  Mr.  West;  but  "  I  will  read  to  him  myself  the 
subject  of  my  picture,"  which,  on  the  return  of  the  servant  with  the  book,  he  did  accord- 
ingly. 

From  this  time  to  nearly  the  end  of  his  long  and  honorable  life,  all  went  well  with  West, 
and  though  not  always  sufliciently  or  promptly  paid,  he  was  kept  constantly  employed  on 
commissions  for  the  court,  which  naturally  led  to  many  other  commissions  from  the  fashion- 
able world  that  loves  to  associate  itself  with  royalty,  if  only  by  employing  those  whom  the 
throne  employs,  whether  it  be  painters  or  perfumers,  sculptors  or  tailors,  poets  or  shoemakers. 
Canvas  after  canvas  rolled  out  of  West's  studio  in  portentous  miles  of  historical,  religious,  or 
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allegorical  subject,  much  of  it  destined,  after  public  exhibition,  for  the  decoration  of  the  king's 
palaces,  much  of  it  for  the  houses  of  noblemen,  while  several  of  the  pictures  by  which  West  is 
best  known  were  painted  for  exhibition  purposes  only,  intended  to  be  shown  in  the  various 
cities  of  England  and  later  in  America.     Two  of  these  pictures  are  in  this  country:  the  "  Christ 
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"portrait  of  the  artist  and  his  family." 

PAINTED    BY    BENJAMIN    WEST.  FROM    A    COPY   OF    THE    RARE    ENGRAVING    LENT    BY    CHARLES    HENRY    HART,    ESQ. 

Healing  in  the  Temple,"  painted  by  West  as  a  gift  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  "  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  now  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Design,  in 
the  same  city.  These  pictures  were  exhibited  in  London  to  great  crowds  of  people,  and  the 
picture  intended  for  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  created  such  an  enthusiasm  that  the  British 
Institution  offered  him  three  thousand  guineas  for  it — a  very  large  sum  for  that  time.    West 
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accepted  the  olfer  on  condition  that  he  might  be  alloAved  to  make  a  copy  for  Philadelphia, 
and  he  added  to  this  copy  an  entire  group  of  figures.  The  '"  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse  "  was 
exhibited  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  America,  and  the  present  writer  well  remembers  the  deep 
impression  made  upon  him,  when  a  child,  by  what  then  seemed  to  him  the  awfal  grandeur  of 
a  picture  which  to-day  he  looks  at  with  very  different  eyes.  As  West  lived  to  be  a  very  old 
man,  and  as  he  had  always  been  industrious,  he  left  a  great  deal  of  work  behind  him.  Allan 
Cunningham  says  that  he  painted  and  sketched  in  oil  upward  of  four  hundred  pictures, 
mostly  of  an  historical  and  religious  nature,  and  he  left  more  than  two  hundred  original 
drawings  in  his  portfolio.  Considering  the  wide  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  his  life-time  and 
the  iniluence  he  exerted,  it  seems  strange  that  so  little  should  remain  to  justify  what  was 
thought  of  him  in  his  day  and  generation.  As  we  all  see  now,  the  trouble  with  him  Avas 
that  he  insisted  on  taking  subjects  with  which  his  talent  and  his  imagination  were  alike 
unable  to  cope;  as  Cunningham  well  says,  "The  mere  list  of  his  subjects  makes  us  shudder 
at  human  presumption." 

Yet  large  as  is  the  space  we  have  given  to  West,  the  part  he  played  in  directing  the  art, 
not  only  of  Englishmen,  but  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  were  in  fact  as  much  English  as  the 
English  themselves,  demanded  so  full  a  notice.  And  one  innovation  which  carried  with  it 
the  sanction  of  his  name  was  thought  of  such  importance  as  would  alone  justify  us  in  enlarg- 
ing upon  the  life  of  the  man  who  introduced  it. 

To  West  has  been  given  the  credit  of  having  dealt  a  fatal  blow  at  the  pedantry  Avhich  in 
his  time  made  all  artists  slaves,  in  the  painting  of  history,  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  dress- 
ing everybody  in  the  costume  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  if,  indeed,  they  were  dressed  at  all. 
Barry,  AVest's  contemporary  and  rival,  painted  "  The  Death  of  Wolfe  "  and  "  The  Battle  of 
Quebec,"  and  made  all  his  combatants,  English,  French,  and  Indians,  as  naked  as  gods. 
AATien  West  came  to  paint  the  same  subject,  he  heard  the  voice  of  common  sense  and  he 
followed  it.  He  determined  to  paint  the  scene  as  nearly  as  he  could  with  truth  and  adher- 
ence to  the  facts.  When  it  was  noised  about  in  the  learned  and  elegant  world  that  he 
contemjjlated  this  innovation,  it  created  some  consternation.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  his 
staunch  friend  Dr.  Drummond,  called  on  Reynolds,  says  West,  "  and  they  both  came  to  my 
house  to  dissuade  me  from  running  so  great  a  risk.  Reynolds  urged  the  state  of  the  public 
taste  in  England,  and  entreated  me  to  adopt  the  costume  of  antiquity  as  more  becoming  the 
greatness  of  my  subject  than  the  modern  garb  of  European  warriors.     I  answered  that  '  the 
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event  to  be  commemorated  happened  in  the  year  1758,  in  a  region  of  the  world  unknown  to 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  at  a  period  of  time  when  no  warriors  who  wore  such  costume 
existed.  If  instead  of  the  facts  I  introduce  fiction,  how  shall  I  be  understood  by  posterity  ? 
I  want  to  mark  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  people,  and  to  do  this  I  must  abide  by  the  truth.' 
"  They  went  away  then,  and  returned  again  when  I  had  the  picture  finished.  Reynolds 
seated  himself  before  the  picture ;  he  examined  it  with  deep  and  minute  attention  for  half  an 
hour;  then  rising,  said  to  Drummond,  'West  has  conquered.  He  has  treated  his  subject  as 
it  ought  to  be  treated;  I  retract  my  objections.  I  foresee  that  this  picture  will  not  only 
become  one  of  the  most  popular,  but  wiU  occasion  a  revolution  in  art.'  ■ 
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